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Linotype recreates a distinguished period type face 


Monticello 


Here is a distinctive early American type face, recut by Linotype to make it 
readily available for machine composition of texts of a historical nature, in- 
stitutional advertisements, or printed material where a refined, conservative 
effect is desired. 

This type, first cast about 1796 by Binney & Ronaldson in Philadelphia, 
enjoyed wide popularity for some thirty years, then fell out of favor as public 
taste turned to more flamboyant designs. 

Attention was again focused on the face in 1943, when the Princeton 
University Press announced its plans to publish the complete Papers of 
Thomas Jefferson. Linotype suggested, and the publishers agreed, that a 
version of this face would be most appropriate, since the prominent years of 
Jefferson’s life coincided with the type’s popularity. This Linotype face was 
appropriately renamed Monticello and first appeared in book composition in 
Volume I of the Papers. Monticello has been cut in 7, 8, 9, and 10 point, with 
small caps and italics. 

Creation of Monticello is typical of the way Linotype anticipates the 
needs of publishers and printers with appropriate and sound type designs. 
MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY, BROOKLYN 5, NEw York 


LINOTYPE 


TRADE MARK 
‘*Monticello”’’ Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
Linotype Monticello and Caslon Old Face Italic 
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Ludlow All-Slug Composition 
helps you to meet today's 
keen competition 
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The Elrod 


Produces Strip Material Economically 


Too often the production program is handicapped by not 
having plenty of spacing material at hand when needed. 
Faced with a depleted supply, the worried printer pieces 
leads, slugs or rule, or goes on a still hunt for enough 
material to finish the job. 


An Elrod installation changes the picture, for the ma- 
terial racks are quickly supplied—and stay that way— 
and the printer goes about his work with assurance and 
peace of mind. 


Many a printing or publishing plant has put its strip 
material problem up to the Elrod, with utmost satisfaction. 


EET SES 


Showing of cross-sections of Elrod-cast spacing and 
base material, available from 1-point to 36-points in 
thickness. Rule material is also provided. 


Ludlow Typograph Company 2032 Clybourn Avenue, Chicago 14, Illinois 


Sct in members of the Ludlow Karnak family 





pate Publishing Corporation, 309 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 6, Illinois. Speetin. $4.00 a year in advance; single copies, 40 cents. 
50 a_year; single copy, 45 cents—to The Inland Printer, Terminal A. P. O. Box 100, Toronto.) Foreign $10.00 a year; three years, .00. 
I eon as mod a thee. June 25, 1885, at the Post Office at Chicago, Illinois, under Act of March 3. 1879. Additional second-class entry at Lafayette, Indiana, under 





date of April 30, 1948. Copyrighted, 1950, Maclean-Hunter Publishing Corporation. 
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Weréreosse by McLaurin 


Jones, unfolds a bright, new era 
in printing achievement. The non- 
porous surface, and the gleaming- 
white base of this superior coated 
paper give distinguished results of 
surpassing beauty — by either let- 
terpress or offset. WARETONE 
offers unrivaled performance — in 
the permanence of its sparkling 
gloss — in its ability to hold inks 
up on the surface, for sharper, 
more enduring brilliance — in the 
trueness of its color reproduction 
— in its resistance to scuffing and 
rubbing. To fully appreciate how 
you can enhance your printing 
effects with WARETONE, let us 
send you convincing specimens. 
Why not write us today? 


Other McLaurin -Jones 
Products Famous for 
Fine Quality 


GUARANTEED 
FLAT GUMMED PAPERS 


All colors —— all finishes 
for every printing purpose 


Old Tavern 


A new line of superior metallics 
add rich splendor to printing effects 


WARE JD) ela WON. HEAT SEAL 


For unexcelled label work on many 
difficult surfaces 


[Peduc ce eo eo ooo te eo Lae 


COMPANY 


* Chicago °* _ Los Angeles 
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PRACTICAL BOOKBINDING, N.Y.C., says: 


est money-maker in our plant. 


PRINTERS FINISHING, Baltimore, says: 


“Set-up time reduced to minimum .. . 
PRODUCTION SURPASSED WILDEST DREAMS.” 


DEPENDABLE BINDERY, N.Y.C., says: 




















.F ° “Additional speed makes investment well worth 
Nations Finest while.” 
| , GRAPHIC ARTS FINISHING, Baltimore, says: 
Trade Bookbinders “‘Makes more folds than any other, which is 
| IMPORTANT to a TRADE bindery.” 
; . J & A BINDERY, N.Y.C., says: 
Write Extolling the “Puts out work faster ae other and is priced far 
. below competitors.” 
SOUTHWEST, Texarkana, Ark., says: 
| New 30 x 46 ili 60 “You claim 30” width but we fold 31” and 
operator has time for other nearby tasks.” 
BAUMFOLDER VENIAR_ BINDERY,N.Y.C., says: 
, . “Excellent performance in output and quality of 
; work.” 
y CUNEO, Chicago, says: 
‘‘We increased production and got better quality 
folding with spoilage nil.” 
“ 
i PLYMOUTH BINDERY, N.Y.C., says: 
5 "30 x 46 Baumfolder exceeded fondest 
S expectation of accuracy and production.” 
| U] 
Don't Delay... 
don't delay ordering 
Your Gold Mine for All Time 
ALTHOUGH our factory is working over-time . . . and 
every hour a precision-built Gold-Mine Baumfolder rolls 
off the assembly line, everywhere printers and/or book- 
binders are ordering them faster than we can build 
them,—some days twelve orders, some days sixteen, etc. 
Now $300,000.00 of orders in AHEAD of “yours” . . . so don’t delay. 
Over 5,000 firms since V-E Day have ordered one or more .. . as it is 
the answer to some of today’s production and economic and “‘profit’’ 
problems. 
’ How MUCH is it costing you to do without it? It costs less than nothing to 
L own it and dig gold daily . . . and is yours on 10% initial payment and 
a small share of the increased profits over 30 months. 
Gold-mine 14x20 five-fold . . . with Friction or Pile Feed. 
No. 2 Gold-mine 1712x22'2 seven-fold . . . with Friction, Suction-Pile or Suction-Continuous 
Feed. 
@ 8 
No. 3 Gold-mine 22x28 either eight-fold or ten-fold . . . with Suction-Pile or Suction-Contin- 
uous Feed. 


No. 4 Gold-mine 25x38 either 10, 11 or 12 fold ... with either Suction-Pile or Suction-Con- 
tinuous Feed. 


No. 5 Gold-mine 30x46 ...60... greatest versatility in folder history ... 14 folding plates. 
Continuous Feed preferable on this size. 


FUSSELL ERNEST BAUM, Inc. fii cuisines Sx 





IT TAKES A RIGHT PAPER TO DO A “RIGHT” JO! 


“Say! That is brighter’ 
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IN PRINTING PAPERS ITS 0" 


WATERMARKE 


Now, brighter SEBE 


THE GENERAL UTILITY PAPER WITH A 
BRIGHTER WHITE AND BRIGHTER COLORS 








Looks right e Feels right e Unusual opacity 
Right for printing « Right for pen and ink 








Combines high quality with low cost 





H « W research 


KEEPS AHEAD OF 


HOLLINGSWORTH. & WHITNEY COMPANY 


Executive Offices: 60 BATTERYMARCH STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
ve, New York, N. Y¥.—111 West Washington Street, Chicago, Illinois 









Divisional Sales Offices: 230 Park Aven 
















OVER ONE HUNDRED YEARS OF ROLLER MAKING 


SAN BINGHAMS SON MF6.CO. 


Manufacturers of 


RUBBER © NON-MELTABLE © FABRIC COVERED 
ROTOGRAVURE ¢ OFFSET 
COMPOSITION » VARNISH-LACQUER  GRAINING 


ROLLERS 





WE ARE NOW MAKING 
COMPOSITION ROLLERS 


for 
SUMMER 
USE 


SHIP YOUR OLD ROLLERS TO 
THE FACTORY MOST CONVENIENT TO YOU 








16 Modern Factories Serving Printers in 31 States 


FACTORIES FACTORIES 


SAM'L BINGHAM’S SON MFG. CO. 
ATLANTA 3 DES MOINES 2 cruths oF KALAMAZOO 12 OKLAHOMA CITY 6 


ac CLEVELAND 14 NOUSTON 6 RE inncarous ts st-tovis2 
DALLAS 1 LITHO-OFFSET ROLLERS NASHVILLE 3 





INDIANAPOLIS 2 SPRINGFIELD, 0. 


EXHIa! TOR 


Pacific Coast Sales Representative; THE CALIFORNIA INK CO., INC. (gyonapnic ARTS GY 
EXPOSITION 
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Gallops through more jobs faster, easier, 





at less cost and bigger profits 
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The Model 6 is a thorough- 
bred, not only built for fast 
streakaway speed, but also 
trained not to trip over jobs 
that will often stump larger 


" presses. There’s a foolproof feeding system that 


practically never picks doubles or misses. And 
a positive suction delivery that gently pats 
down the curliest sheet and hugs it flat to the 
tapes like a jockey on a mare’s neck. You never 
saw such a press for hopping all hurdles in its 
stride, neither balking at the barrier when 
it gets a 314” x 514” gummed label to run, nor 





coming a cropper over a job of 4-ply cardboard. 

This little filly has what it takes to win: a 
smooth, stepless change of speed from a mere 
trot of 2500 to a swift pace of 5000 impressions 
per hour, and she can keep it up steadily; a 
cylinder capable of 75% more impressional 
strength; a fountain capacity that won’t run 
dry in the middle of a race; and a whole stable- 
ful of external controls. You don’t have to say 
“Whoa!” to adjust. 

Giddap! Let’s go! If you’re bent on doing 


better business, ask your ATF Representative 
for a dope sheet on the new Model 6. 





American Type Founders 


Aiscotn, 





200 ELMORA AVENUE, ELIZABETH B, NEW JERSEY Branches in Principal Cities 
Manufacturers of Kelly Presses, Little Giant Presses, Chief Offset Presses and Web-fed Offset 


Presses, Gravure Presses, Foundry Type and Process Cameras. Distributors of Vandercook, Challenge, 
Chandler & Price, Hamilton and Rosback Equipment for Composing Room, Pressroom and Bindery. 








the perfect script— 





— another type face with 








the Amoterdam Continental 








touch of beauty ! 





Look at the harmony of its design, 
at the beautijul balance, 
between the freely swung capitale 


and the restrained lower case. 





Admire the continuous flow 


of words written by a master hand ! 


Vet these types are ae sturdy 

ad any foundry type roman; 

they do not link and do not kern. 

A true combination of modern inspired art— 


and practical usefulnese. 


Cut and manufactured by 


Cypefoundry ‘—Imoterdam’ 


Stocked and distributed by 


American Type Founders 


Clizabeth B, New Dersey » Write Jor specimen sheets 





IN CANADA: SEARS LIMITED 


Set in Rondo and Rondo Bold. Printed from an electrotype. 
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Available in white and six sparkling colors. 
Ask your Nekoosa Bond merchant for samples. 
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MANUFACTURING CO., 
375—11th Avenue, Patterson 4, N. J. 
EXHIBITOR 








GRAPHIC ARTS 
ua EXPOSITION BY 





CHICAGO - SEPTEMBER 11-23-1950 
BOOTH No. 343 


OHUUMCE,... \N ROBOT SALESMEN 


They sell with verse or jingle, “straight” stuff or humor. They can 
whisper in 6-point type or shout like a four-sheet poster. You'll find 
them on trains, planes, busses and cars. They’re in offices and homes, 
theatres and restaurants. Everyone carries them . . . they pay their way 
with a colorful “coat of salesmanship”! ... have no expense accounts... 
cut selling costs. 

These match book “salesmen” sell for the printer, too. They’re only 
one of the many printed pieces that the amazingly versatile New Era 
Multi-Process Press can turn out so beautifully, so efficiently, so profit- 
ably .. . iv one inline operation. 

Whether it’s match book covers, tickets, checks, tags, labels or forms, 
(zig-zags and snap-outs), or displays . . . the New Era Multi-Process 
Press will “deliver the goods” with amazing dispatch and accuracy. It 
can be set up to perforate, punch, slit, number, die-cut, score, etc.... and 
print multi-colored jobs . . . in one quick pass. Write today for the com- 
plete story. It’s available in Bulletin No. 11. 
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An Important New 
Development in 
Offset Prevention! 





























with the new OXY-DRY SPRAYER 
MICROMETER CONTROL 










Now with “POSITIVE POWDER CONTROL?” you not only 
get all the regular advantages of OXY-DRY offset prevention 
—you also have an accurate method of controlling the amount 
of offset powder applied to each printed sheet. OXY-DRY’s 
new micrometer “POWDER CONTROL” setting operates 
quickly, without stopping the press. Here’s a sure, accurate 
way to adjust the distribution of powder to press speed and 
ink conditions! 





OXY-DRY continues to lead in solving offset problems in 
hundreds of plants—on all kinds of equipment. Let us tell you 
in detail how OXY-DRY SPRAYERS will save money for 
you. Write today! 


Here Are the Advantages of the OXY-DRY SPRAYER 


1. Uniform Offset Prevention on all types of work. 


2. Positive Powder Control—with new micrometer speed 
adjustment. 


3. Elimination of Static Electricity from Sheets permits easy 


flow of work. Above: Drive unit of 
4. Fast Drying of Ink and Faster Handling of Sheets permits OXY-DRY SPRAYER 


showing new mi- 
full press delivery. crometer adjust ment 


5. Time and Labor Saved, fewer press interruptions. which controls flow 
of offset powder. 


6. No Dusting Hazard—small amount of powder used. Pow- 
der is fully-endorsed health factor. 











HOW THE OXY-DRY 
SPRAYER WORKS 


@ As brass cylinder (A) revolves, anti- 
offset powder (B) is distributed past 
electronic tube (C) receiving 10,000 
volt positive charge and bonding in- 
stantly across freshly-printed surface 
below. The static electricity (negative 
electric charge) in the paper is in- 
stantly dispelled. Air vents (D & E) 
set up air curtains, and are required 
only under extremely drafty shop con- 
ditions. Micrometer setting controls 
speed of revolution of cylinder (A). : 




























For further information write Dept. | 


OXY-DRY SPRAYER CORP. 


320 So. Marshfield Ave., Chicago 12, Ill. 










FULL-PRESS-DELIVERY OFFSET PREVENTION 
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RELIANCE 


This press prints four col- D R i V E e 4 
ors on both sides of sheet, pe S id nt FESS rl nt 
making 64,000 color im- eee 


pressions at @ press speed 
of 8,000 per hour. 


pa mewslen OOO lolor /mpressions A tout, j 


Power with flexible control applied to this modern, four-color, rotary-offset 
press by a Reliance V*S Drive plays a vital part in its amazing performance. 
Reliance V«S, the All-electric, Adjustable-speed Drive for A-c. Circuits, provides 
smooth acceleration for continuous operation of this giant press at speeds 
best suited to every phase of every job. When you are seeking ways of upping 
your man-hour production—by increasing the flexibility 
of your present equipment or by installing new—it will 
pay you to have full information on Reliance V*S Drives. 
Write for Bulletin 311 or ask a Reliance application 
engineer to give you the details in person. 















5 
SFREDADRISTOR ADJUSTABLE-SPEED ORIVE MOTOR 





Conveniently-packaged, factory-wired VxS e e 
Drives are available from 1 to 200 hp. Two Sales Repr esentatives in 
or more motors may be operated simultane- Principal Cities 


ously from a single Control Unit. 
RELIANCE tiisitiice t2-¢ 
| ENGINEERING CO. 
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Mead Process Plate is the 
low-cost Coated paper for 
fine letterpress Printing in 
color or in black and white. 


The smooth glossy Surface is 
ideal for high 


ing with fine-s¢ 
ings and wi 
“heat-set,” 5 
inks. Send for 
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type equipment W hg 
in amazingly short time. A 
shortcuts learned through 
mean savings for you both in tim 


Follow the lead of hundreds of ‘AM : 
lithographers and printers. Write, wire or 
phone your needs for commercial art, photo- 
graphy, offset, letterpress and rotogravure 
platemaking. Our convenient location allows 
overnight deliveries to printing centers all 


over the country. 


WE BELIEVE IN, EN- 
DORSE AND HELP 
SUPPORT THE LITHO- 
GRAPHIC TECHNICAL 
FOUNDATION. 





aio « GArfield 3781 


“CHICAGO OFFICE 
222 W. Adams St., Phone Randolph 6-53 


DETROIT BRANCH 
825 W. Elizabeth, Phone Woodward 2-9 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
148 West 23rd Street, Phone Chelsea 3-9 


| 3781 


andolph 6-53 


‘oodward 2-9 


1e Chelsea 3-9 





ade printing budgets : 
G0 farther, last longer... 











by swtteling to lower. cost, haoh fildty 
cncolcdated ¥NAMEL PAPERS 








e The Servel News—published monthly for the 
men and women who market the famous refrig- 
erator that “STAYS SILENT, LASTS LONGER’’—is 
described by Consolidated’s June advertisement 
in Fortune, Business Week, Advertising Age, Tide, 
Advertising Agency, and Printers’ Ink as ‘“‘a job to 
challenge the quality of any fine printing paper, 
regardless of price.” 

Naturally, in these non-technical publications, 
the ad doesn’t go into detailed reasons why. But, 
as a printer, you can fully appreciate that The 
News, printed in a combination of full-color and 
black-and-white, and folded, stapled and bound 
in large quantity high-speed runs, demands bril- 
liance, surface uniformity and strength ordinarily 
found only in premium-priced enamels. 


Consolidated Enamels deliver these premium 
qualities at 15 to 25% below the cost of premium- 
priced enamel papers—thanks to the modern 
papermaking process by which Consolidated 
Enamels are made. This Consolidated-pioneered 
process simply eliminates several costly steps 
still in use by other makers, and produces paper 
of highest quality, simultaneously enameled on 
both sides, in a single high-speed operation. 
Your Consolidated paper merchant will be 
happy to show you proofs, of many such top- 
quality jobs on Consolidated Enamels, or furnish 
sample quantities for a test in your own shop. 
Call him today and make him prove that 
Consolidated Enamels can help you win business 


with their fine quality at lowest cost. 
© C. W. P. & P. Co, 


ondcolcddled ¥NAMEL PAPERS 


PRODUCTION GLOSS : 


MODERN GLOSS 


FLASH GLOSS 


CONSOLIDATED WATER POWER & PAPER COMPANY 


tive and industrial laminat ° Main Offices: Wiscensin Rapids, Wisconsin ” Sales Offices: 135 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Illinois 
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Commercial Credit 
Company was founded 
in Baltimore 38 years 
ago to make 
Operating Cash 
available to 
Manufacturers and 
Wholesalers through 
a Commercial 
Financing Plan. 








Commerotat Cazpit Company, Lro. 
Court Secans Buipire 
Batimoas 6. Ma 
wae 





a letterhead of QUALITY 


gives credit to your business 





Commercial Credit Company, while still operating from its headquarters 
in Baltimore, now has more than 300 offices throughout the United States 
and Canada. It has Capital and Surplus of over one hundred million 
dollars. Its wide variety of financing services are being used by businesses 
and individuals to a total of two billion dollars annually. 


Naturally, such a company desires to convey a feeling of integrity in every 
phase of its business...and understanding the importance of the impres- 
sion letterheads make upon their recipients, Commercial Credit chooses 
Strathmore paper to express this integrity. 


Look at your own company letterhead objectively. Consider the design... 
the feel of the paper...the total impression. Does it say your firm is one 
of sound character and fine reputation? Is it a good representation of 
your company today? If not, have your letterhead supplier submit designs 
on Strathmore expressive bond and writing papers to discover how much 
quality and prestige a letterhead can carry. 


Strathmore Letterhead Papers: Strathmore Parchment, Strathmore Script, Thistlemark 
Bond, Alexandra Brilliant, Bay Path Bond, Strathmore Writing, Strathmore Bond. 
Envelopes to match converted by the Old Colony Envelope Company, Westfield, Mass. 


STRAT MORE 2: 


Strathmore Paper Company, West Springfield, Massachusetts 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


in national magazines tell 
your customers about the 
letterheads of famous Ameri- 
can companies on Strathmore 
papers. This makes it easier 
for you to sell these papers, 
which you know will produce 


quality results. 
kkk 


This series appears in: 
TIME 

NEWSWEEK 
BUSINESS WEEK 
ADVERTISING AGE 
PRINTERS’ INK 


SALES MANAGEMENT 





The New 
MILLER SG 


19x25 
Automatic Cylinder Letterpress 











“% MILLER PRINTING MACHINERY Co. 





» 


i} 


lll 
\ 


/ 


This brand new money-winner comes from a 


long line of fast, dependable runners; it keeps 


the HARRIS pedigree features of feed and 


register — with improvements in control, acces- 


sibility and ease of operation. 
This thoroughbred has all the points operators 


have asked for—and more—combined to give 


you a better run for your money. 


Le —o . 

2 

re e) 
ry 


” 17x22 


MODEL+122A 














On Display AT THE GRAPHIC ARTS EXPOSITION * CHICAGO, SEPT. 11-23 
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Why 


PERVENAC 


: : Pays Off for Printers 


(and their Customers ) 








It gives Faster, Neater Labeling Here! 


With Pervenac, this Brooklyn, N. Y. importer of olive oil is one of many packers now ob- 
taining labeling speeds that would have seemed incredible a few years back — plus a minimum 
of rejects and no shut down for glue clean-up. Pervenac is easier to sell your customers and 
prospects because it’s the heat seal paper that won’t drop off, won’t develop “dog ears,” won't 
wrinkle, won’t smear. And remember, Pervenac requires no specialized equipment to print. 





It lends Eye-Appeal that Builds Sales Here! 


Point-of-sale impression is highly important to your customers who market packaged foods, 
beverages, drugs and 1001 products! Pervenac labels reflect quality — label edges won’t tear, 
labels are positioned on bottle after bottle with bulls-eye accuracy, varied base papers meet 
every requirement of fine printing. Take a tip — switch your customers to Pervenac before 
your competitors do! Tell us or your nearest distributor your requirements and remember 
Pervenac works on glass (curved or flat, wet or dry), film, metal or paper. 





*Trade Mark 
Manufactured under patent 2,462,029 


N A NASHUA GUMMED AND COATED PAPER COMPANY 


MAKES PAPER MAKE NASHUA, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
MONEY FOR YOU 
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Charles A. Esty Paper Company 
EXPORT 


MEXICO, CENTRAL AMERICA, 

SO. AMERICA, SO. AFRICA, and 

the FAR EAST 

American ra Exports, Inc., 
New York ty OM 

UNITED KINGDOM, EUROPE, 

NO. AFRICA and the NEAR EAST 
I. J. Szper, 65 Ave. Niel, Paris 
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From Kilowatts 








Nation-wide Service 
Through Oxford Paper Merchants 


Albany, N. Y. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Augusta, Maine 
Baltimore, Md. 
Bethlehem, Pa. 


.W. H. Smith Paper Corp. 
Wyant & Sons Paper Co. 
.Carter, Rice & Co. Corp. 

.The Mudge Paper Co. 


. Wilcox-Walter-Furlong Paper Co. 


Boise, Idaho .Blake, Moffitt & Towne 4 
Boston, Mass. .Carter, Rice & Co. Corp. 
Buffalo, N. Y. .Franklin-Cowan Paper Co. 


Charlotte, N. C. 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Chicago, Ill. 


Cincinnati, Ohio . 


Cleveland, Ohio . 
Columbus, Ohio 
Dayton, Ohio . 


Des Moines, Iowa 
Detroit, Mich. 
Fresno, Calif. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Kansas City, Mo. . 
Knoxville, Tenn. . 
Lincoln, Neb. . 
Little Rock, Ark. . 
Long Beach, Calif. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Lynchburg, Va. . 
Manchester, N. H. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Miami, Fla. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Minneapolis, Minn. . 


Nashville, Tenn. . 
Newark, N. J. 


New Haven, Conn. . 


.Caskie Paper Co., Inc. 

The Charlotte Paper Co. 
.Bond-Sanders Paper Co. 
.Bermingham & Prosser Co- 
Bradner, Smith & Co- 

The Whitaker Paper Co. 
-The Johnston Paper Co. 

The Whitaker Paper Co. 

- The Cleveland Paper Co. 

. Scioto Paper Co. 

.Cincinnati Cordage Co. 

The Whitaker Paper Co. 
.Bermingham & Prosser Co. 
.Chope Stevens Paper Co. 
.Blake, Moffit & Towne 
.Green & Low Paper Co., Inc. 
-MacCollum Paper Co. 
.Jacksonville Paper Co. 
.Bermingham & Prosser Co. 
.Bermingham & Prosser Co. 
-Louisville Paper Co. 

. Western Newspaper Union 
-Roach Paper Co. 

.Blake, Mofit & Towne 

. «Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
-Louisville Paper Co. 

-Caskie Paper Co., Inc. 

.C. H. Robinson Co. 
-Louisville Paper Co. 

: . Everglades Paper Co. 
.Allman-Christiansen Paper Co. 
Sensenbrenner Paper Co. 

. Wilcox-Mosher-Leffholm Co. 
. Bond-Sanders Paper Co. 
Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Inc. 
-Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Inc. 


New York, N. Y. . .Baldwin Paper Co., Inc. 
Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Inc. 
Green & Low Paper Co., Inc. * 
7 )) HK R . Miller & Wright Paper Co. 
A The Whitaker Paper Co. el 
Oakland, Calif. -Blake, Moffit & Towne tre 
Omaha, Neb. . Western Paper Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. . . . .  .Atlantic Paper Co. 
HELP B UILD SA LES Wilcox-Walter-Furlong Paper Co. 
Phoenix, Ariz. Blake, Moffitt & Towne * 
Pittsburgh, Pa. -General Paper Corp. di 
Brubaker Paper Co. \ 
Portland, Maine .C. H. Robinson Co. 
Wires vance porpese in to build profiteble load for a seg re 
= 3 - rovidence, R. I. .Carter, Rice & Co. Corp. ok 
utility company or increase the sale of appliances, you can Seiiaetat We, ‘Coteninn Pree Co, 
gain effectiveness for your printed selling aids through the use Rechester, N. ¥. Genesee Valley Paper Co. job 
of Oxford Papers. For every one of these widely used papers SaccanenpCat,  . Blake, Moffit & Towne 
has a proved record for top-notch results—and the range of St. Louis, Mo. .Shaughnessy-Kniep-Hawe Paper Co. 
Oxford grades covers every need for offset, lithography, letter- ssaleniuel — fers —_ ~ Writ 
inti St. Paul, Minn. .Inter-City Paper Co. 
OGRE SE SORRY eeew- San Bernardino, Calif. . Blake, Mofit & Towne 


It Pays to Remember—and Use Oxford Papers 
(Here are a few) 

¢ Polar Superfine Enamel 

¢ Mainefold Enamel 

e Engravatone Coated 


. Western Newspaper Union 
.Blake, Moffitt & Towne 

. Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
.Blake, Moffit & Towne 
.Blake, Moffitt & Towne 

. Western Newspaper Union 

: .Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
.Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Inc. 


Salt Lake City, Utah 
San Diego, Calif. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
San Jose, Calif. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Sioux City, Iowa 
Spokane, Wash. 


© Duplex Label 
® Mainefiex C1S Litho 
¢ English Finish Litho 


Your Oxford Paper Merchant 


is a Good Man to Know Springfield, Mass. Pa 

You can count on your Oxford Paper Merchant for (Div. of Carter, Rice & Co. Corp.) z 

rompt service—and the kind of friendly, practical Stockton, Calif. .Blake, Moffitt & Towne “ 

caow dew that will make it a > y Seg of or Tacoma, Wash. Blake, Moffitt & Towne ss 

right paper for your particular needs. Get in touc Tampa, Fla. .Tampa Paper Co. ¢ 
with him today for a copy of the helpful Oxford Paper Toledo, Ohio Paper Merchants, Inc. 





Selector Chart, or write direct to us. 

OXFORD PAPER COMPANY OXFORD MIAMI PAPER COMPANY 

230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, IU. 
MILLS AT RUMFORD, MAINE, AND WEST CARROLLTON, OHIO 


.Blake, Moffitt & Towne 

.The Mudge Paper Co. 

: C. A. Esty Paper Co. 
(Div. of Carter, Rice & Co. Corp.) 


Tucson, Ariz. . . .- 
Washington, D.C. . 
Worcester, Mass. 
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* Easy to set, positive acting 
electronic signals, free from 
trouble and costly maintenance. 


* Hexagonal spacer bar—six in- 
dividually complete set-ups. 


x Vinylite strip used for repeat 
jobs eliminates set up time. 


Write today for illustrated descriptions and specifications of the SERIES-’’V'’-39"", 46” and 52’ LAWSON CUTTERS 


| E. P. LAWSON CO. 


“s, MAIN OFFICE - 426 WEST 33rd ST., NEW YORK 
BOSTON - CHICAGO - PHILADELPHIA 


170 Summer St. 628 So. Dearborn St. Bourse Building 


GUTTERS py 
G 






BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO 


eWNTINar, 


EXCLUSIVE DISTRIBUTORS * SALES and SERVICE 





HARRY W. BRINTNALL CO., INC...............6- los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle 

A. E. HEINSOHN PRINTING MACHINERY...............ccecccccccenes Denver, Colo. 

SOUTHEASTERN PRINTERS SUPPLY CO...............cceeceeeeeencees Atlanta, Ga. 

c ac SOUTHWESTERN PRINTERS SUPPLY, INC.............ceceececccceccees Dallas, Texas 
UT TING ¥ SEARS LIMITED.......... We rer Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg, Vancouver 


For Items Not Advertised, Write THE INLAND PRINTER'S “Readers’ Service” 21 











Srachketl vNirs ASSURE YOu 


Want more production per hour? Want greater 
profits per week, per month, per year? Then 
check with BRACKETT about one or all of these 
three volume builders. Backed by 35 years of 
experience, they’re designed and able to do 
their individual jobs with a speed, a precision, 
a dependability and quality—performance that 
will pay you B-I-G! 


THE DE LUXE STRIPPER. It’s today’s greatest develop- 
ment in Double Head Stripping equipment. Covers the 
widest possible field of Stripping and Tipping. N-E-W 
in every sense of the word. Greater in scope ... in 
range of ability .. . in quality of work. Nothing like 
it ever before. Get the facts. 


THE UTILITY STRIPPER. Just what its name implies 
. . an all-around performer. Single Head design. 
Strips round or square back books up to 2” thick. 
Does 1,500 to 1,600 net per hour of books or sheets 
of average length. Handles unlimited lengths and 
widths of work on standard book stripping or similar 
work. Investigate! 


THE BRACKETT JOGGER. Strong, husky, durable. 
Buiit to “take it.’’ There’s a size for your shop. Un- 
equalled for onion skins, tissues, multi-carbon sets, 
interleaved sets, light stocks, heavy stocks. Can do 
several jobs at once. Quick-change stroke control. 
Portable. Easily rolls anywhere you want it. A great 
jogger. Ask for details. 


BRACKETT STRIPPING MACHINE CO. 
Topeka, Kansas 


WHICH CIRCULAR SHALL WE SEND YOU? 


Any one...or all 3... yours for the asking. They'll 
give you valuable facts and figures on boosting 
profits. Write for yours on your letterhead. 


ba) GRAPHIC ARTS 
EXPOSITION 







HICAGO SEPTEMBER 23-1950 
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THE 
= 
BUILT IN TWO SIZES 


SINGLE AND MULTI-COLOR 


the Newest Letterpress 






THE 
MIEHLE 
76 





42 x 60 MAXIMUM SHEET SIZE 52 x 76 


6000 SPEEDS UP TO 


makes possible high quality relief printing 
at speeds comparable to competitive processes 


The advanced design of the new Miehle 61 
and 76 Rotary Letterpresses incorporates 
both improved sheet handling and unit 
construction. These outstanding Miehle 
features combine high speed rotary printing 
and maximum production with top quality 


results and ease of operation. Find out 
what these new presses can do for you in 
increasing production and profits...send 
for your copy of the new descriptive folder 
—‘‘The Ultimate in Modern Printing 
Equipment.”’ 





5500 


G1 ano 76 Sheet-Fed Rotary 





MIEHLE PRINTING PRESS & MANUFACTURING CO. 


World’s Largest Builder of Sheet-Fed Presses 
CHICAGO 8, ILLINOIS 


Pos EXHIBITOR | 
GRAPHIC ARTS 
tc EXPOSITION &% 











ow this High Speed Bronzer 


attached to Offset, Rotary or Flatbed Presses 
Steps Up Plant Earnings! 





Wi the Christensen High Speed Bronzer, 
this process becomes just another profitable press 
operation. 

Labels, posters, greeting cards, catalog and 
booklet covers... are among the many printing jobs 
on which it serves to build up the revenue of plants 
using it. 

This bronzer is geared to pace the presses 
named above, up to 3,000 sheets per 
hour. The machine is of the gripper 
type, with sheets under positive con- 
trol throughout both the bronzing 
and dusting operations ... and thus 
assures uniform quality at any speed. 





GRAPHIC ARTS 
Uy EXPOSITION 8B 


Both sides of sheet are dusted and waste 
bronze is reclaimed by exhauster. This works for 
economy, as well as to maintain a clean pressroom. 
Sheets are delivered face up, evenly jogged, in a 
pile delivery. 

Wouldn’t you like to know how the Christen- 
sen High Speed Bronzer can increase your plant 
earnings? We'll be glad to furnish this information 
and to tell you about other Christen. 
sen, Dexter and McCain Machines 
which are securing interesting 
economies, increased production 
and bigger profits for printers and 
lithographers, 
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Write NOW for 
Style Book on Bulmer, which shows how 
George F. Trenholm recommends using 
this face. Also new Specimen Sheets, in- 
cluding valuable material never before 
presented. Both mailed gladly, upon re- 
quest on your business letterhead. 
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QuieT GENTILITY and cultured simplicity 





iN ; 
‘breathe through every line and curve of this beau- 


‘ 4: | tiful face. No other design so throbs with pleasing 

4 a personality. Its gentle aura of courtesy and kindli- 

4 | ness inspires a comradely confidence in the worth of 

a | whatever product or service its message concerns. 

i Bulmer Italic, too, is always very human. A gay 

and gracious hostess, she’s ever a lover of finery and 

fun, entirely at home with the fine things of life, 

) convincing by her air alone that her silver is natur- 
1 ally sterling and her pearls are from the sea. 

i Both of these faces connote quality, are mutual 

4 complements, carry a good color in mass or display 


without hint of heaviness. Oldstyle and lining fig- 
ures are available in 6 to 48 point roman and italic 


and small caps from 6 to 18 point. 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 
200 Elmora Avenue, Elizabeth B, New Jersey 


Branches in Principal Cities 
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bring your layouts to life... print on 


irernationan FLTICONDEROGA TEXT 
and COVERWEIGHT 


Probably Arrerica’s most popular text paper —any job 





| 
4 


ae WS 


printed on this paper is a souvenir job. Use it with letterpress, 
offset, gravure. Specify it for programs, folders, menus, 


all fine printed material. 


Watermarked Ticonderoga Text comes in 7 colors plus cream and 
brite white; laid or wove; envelopes to match. And in matching 
colors, Ticonderoga Cover. International Paper Company, 

220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 





INTERNATIONAL PAPERS 


When Writing These Advertisers, Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER 


“ for printing and converting 
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The Champion 


a OFFICES, HAMILTON, OHIO 
District Sales Offices in New York + Chicago + Philadelphia + Detroit 


St. Louis 
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Adaptable to gravure, letterpress or offset printing and 


possessing qualities which enable presses to perform at 
their best, Champion’s All Purpose Litho is warmly wel- 
comed by master printers everywhere. It is suited to spirit 
or press varnishing and takes kindly to embossing and 
die cutting. Always specify Champion’s All Purpose Litho 
by its full name. 





ion Paper and Fibre Company 





« Cincinnoti « Atlanta + Dallas + San Francisco 
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ALL PURPOSE 
LITHO performs superbly on 
rotogravure equipment such as 
this Champlain 4-color, 26" Roto- 
gravure Press, with roll rewind 
manufactured by 
Champlain Company, Inc. 

















Protect Your Profits 
with Chandler & Price 
Equipment 


£ JS 








«a\ 


(and specialized) 
operations with the 


* Truly automatic, including continuous 
feeding from hopper that permits loading 
while press is running (any stock from 13-lb. 
bond to heaviest cardboard, 314 x 5” up to 
1513 x 2314”)... 





Hore in Profitable 


















* Sufficient impression strength for print- 
ing the heaviest forms, and for scoring, 
creasing, embossing and die-cutting . . . 
rectangular, round, irregular shapes, greet- 
ing cards, photomounts, cartons, book 
cases, and covers .. . 

* All operating controls (including ink 
fountain adjustments while press is running) 
reached from FRONT of press. . . 


* Printed sheet, form and platen in full 
view at all times—UP FRONT... 

* Delivery. at FRONT, where pressman 
zan easily check ink coverage or numbering 
machines (also makes slip-sheeting entirely 
practicable) ... 





* Automatic throw-off of press if sheet 
fails to deliver... 
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CHICAGO SEPTEMBER 11-23-1950 


THESE are a few of the fea- 
tures that make the Chandler 
& Price Super Heavy Duty 
1414” x 22” Craftsman Auto- 
matic Press a superior produc- 
er—a press that makes regular 
printing and specialty printing 
highly profitable—a press that 
earns UP FRONT rank in 
today’s finest printing plants. 


Write for complete specifications. 


THE CHANDLER & PRICE COMPANY 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


MANUFACTURERS OF PRINTING MACHINERY FOR OVER 60 YEARS 
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DONT 


settle for anything 
less than this 
when you buy a 


pp er drill 






WRANNAA 


24" back gage to take 2” lift of Stock 


24" stroke to cut through 2” lift of stock 
Sufficient power to drive the drill through 
a 2” lift of any kind of stock 

Two columns on head to prevent side play 


Positive action foot pedal that always 
functions 


Never-miss automatic trip gage that can’t 
slip over the stops 


Natural operation, handling stock from 
right to left 


One way movement of stock with automat- 
ic trip gage — no back tracking 


You get all this and more when you choose a 
Challenge Paper Drill. It's the one that has “every- 
thing!”” Nine models — all available with slotting 
and cornering attachments. Operated by hydrau- 


lic, foot or hand power. ear 





REG U.S PAT OFF 


THE CHALLENGE MACHINERY CO. 


Office and Factories: Grand Haven, Michigan 


"Over 50 Years in Service 


of the Graphic Arts”’ 


DEALERS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


pA) GRAPHIC ARTS 
EXPOSITION & 
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IPL, Everyday ond Gemtoue are trade marks of Interchemical Corporation 


31 Branch Offices in Principal Cities 





IPI * DIVISION OF INTERCHEMICAL CORPORATION « 650 ELEVENTH AVE., N. Y.19 » ADDRESS INQUIRIES DEPT. A 





WINNERS NAMED IN IPI ESSAY CONTEST 


Judges Chanko, Murrow, Ode, Price and Gage 
Select Prize Winners from More Than 15,000 Entries 


30 Awards Shared 
by 19 States 


Winners of 30 prizes in the 
14th Annual IPI Essay Contest 
have been announced by Fred 
J. Hartman, Educational Direc- 
tor of the National Graphic 
Arts Education Association. 
The Association cooperates 
with International Printing Ink 
in sponsoring the contest. 

From over 15,000 students, 
the three top winners, pictured 
here, were selected for writing 
the best developments of the 
theme, “Color Printing as an 
Economic Force’’. 

Marilyn Porter is an honor 
student, sportswoman, musi- 
cian and drugstore clerk besides 
taking a leading part in activi- 
ties at Edison High, Minne- 
apolis. She plans to use her 
$500 for enrollment at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota and for 
the purchase of a motorcycle. 
Shirley Frerick enjoys lan- 
guages and science at Notre 
Dame Academy, Covington, 
Ky., and collects pictures and 
statues of horses. Ann Davis 
writes poetry and already has 
had some published. 

In addition, fourth prize, 
$50, went to Jane Tomlinson, 
Greenwich Central School, 
Greenwich, N.Y. Sylvia Welty, 
East High School, Denver, won 
the $25 fifth prize. 25 others 
received awards of $5 each. 

Harry L. Gage was chairman 
of the contest’s distinguished 
judges pictured below. 


2 


Harry L. Gage, Con- 
sultant to Mergen- 
thaler Linotype Co. 
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Marilyn Porter, Edi- 
son High School, 
Minneapolis, first 
prize, $500. 


ington, 


Shirley Frerick, Notre 
Dame Academy, Cov- 
Kentucky, 


second prize, $250. 


Ann Davis, Palestine 
High School, Pales- 
tine, Texas, third 
prize, $100. 











Joseph Chanko, EdwardR. Murrow, 
General Manager of 
Conde Nast Press 


“EVERYDAY IS SMARTEST INK 


SERVICE PLAN,” 


SAYS PRINTER WITH 16 AUTOMATIC PRESSES 


“We operate 16 automatic 
presses ranging from Miehle 
Verticals through Miller Sim- 
plexes and Majors, single and 
two-color, to large cylinder 
presses. Everyday inks work 
equally well on all.” 

So writes a prominent Boston 
printer (name on request). He 
is just one of hundreds through- 
out the country who now use 
Everyday inks for everything 
—from black-and-white halftone 
printing to 4-color process work. 

Printers find they can match 
practically any color for com- 
mercial printing with standard 
Everyday inks. Even bond and 
poster work is done with this 
handy Everyday line. 


Ready to Use at All Times 


All Everyday inks are aged and 
pre-tested for uniformity—in 
color, body, texture, printing 
characteristics. Old-time 
“dopes” are eliminated. The 


Commentator for 


the CBS Network 


For Items Not Adveriised, 








he, 
Randolph T. Ode, 
Pres., National Li- 
thographers’ Assn. 


handsome cans are easy to 
open and reseal tightly —ready 
for the next job. They come in 
1 lb. and 5 lb. sizes. 

The complete Everyday line 
consists of 25 colors, including 
process colors, 11 blacks, 3 
whites, 6 bond and cover inks 
and 4 poster inks. 


Full Service—Small Stock 


With the full Everyday line, 
you can offer a complete com- 
mercial printing service. And 
your ink inventory is reduced 
—there is less need for special 
colors. You can buy the entire 
Everyday line in convenient 
1 lb. and 5 lb. cans from 31 IPI 
branch offices and 45 leading 
paper merchants throughout 
the U.S. 

Place a trial order today. 
You’ll see why Everyday inks 
are the largest-selling, trade- 
marked, packaged printing 


| inks in America. 


A 
Gwilym A. Price, 
President, Westing- 
house Electric 





GEMTONE INKS STAY OPEN, 
JUST DON’T CRYSTALLIZE 
EVEN AFTER SIX MONTHS 


Gemtone inks stay open—give 
perfect trapping even with a 
delay of six months between 
colors. Because Gemtone inks 
don’t crystallize, they saved a 
week’s work for Brooklyn’s 
New Utrecht Press, Inc. 

New Utrecht printed 4,500 
overrun sheets with IPI Gem- 
tone Process Inks—4 colors on 
one side, 2 on the other—when 
unusual circumstances prevent- 
ed printing the last two colors. 
Not till 6 months later were 
the other colors added. Yet 
results have all the sparkle and 
snap of the same sheets printed 
in the regular manner. 


Printers Say Gemtone 
Ends Trapping Problems 


This ‘‘delayed action”’ printing 
proves that IPI Gemtone Inks 
end crystallization problems. 
In this job for Greystone Press 
(New York) colors are brilliant, 
detail is sharp and clear, with 
the illusion of depth. Colors in 


Process inks give. Send today for 
the free Gemtone Comparison 
Folder, containing speci s of 
Gemtone work. Write IPI, 650 
Eleventh Ave., New York 19, N. Y. 
the background are rich, lus- 
trous and smooth. 

This job is all the more re- 
markable because colors run 
last were originally first down, 
but fine craftsmanship and the 
right inks combined to give 
beautiful, fast-drying, ‘‘pre- 
mium finish’ work. 

IPI Gemtone inks are per- 
fect for 4-color process printing 
on sheet-fed presses—and give 
good mileage because they dry 
on top of the sheet—no ink is 
lost in penetration. 
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Streamlined KELLY ONE 


1S bred for SPEED If you’re hunting for the 


biggest bag of salable sheets in a day’s run, the new high speed and other 
features bred into the Kelly One make it a sure-fire winner. It eats up work like 
a clean-limbed hound streaking through space. And on all kinds of game, too, 
for the Kelly One is designed not only for where the pace must be fast, but also 


the register true and the coverage correct. Quick get-away, powerful impres- 
sional strength, sturdy bed tracks, hairline register and the famous pyramid 
ink distribution all are signs that mark the Kelly One a genuine thoroughbred. 
But equally so are its new sleek streamlining that cuts work-resistance to the 
bone, its get-at-ability that saves a pressman’s time and temper, and its profit- 
paying ability to run a 22” x 26” type form on a maximum 22” x 28” sheet. 
Ask your ATF Representative for all the facts. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 


200 Elmora Ave., Elizabeth B, New Jersey 


@ Branches in 
Principal Cities 


Manufacturers of Kelly Presses, 
Little Giant Presses, Chief Of- 
set Presses and Web-fed Offset 
Presses, Gravure Presses, Foun- 
dry Type and Process Cameras. 
Distributors of Vandercook, 
Challenge, Chandler & Price, 
Hamilton and Rosback Equip- 
ment for the Composing Room, 
Pressroom and Bindery. 
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SIX ADVANTAGES 


that add up to 


MORE PROFIT FROM YOUR 
MACHINE COMPOSITION! 


1. FOOLPROOF — Even the most absent minded 
operator can’t break any part of it. 

2. SQUIRTPROOF — Set well away from the 
squirt area. No metal splash can affect the 
quadder mechanism. 

3. EASILY LEARNED — Even the beginner gets 
the hang of it quickly and can learn to center or 
set left or right flush in five minutes. 

4. ECONOMICAL — Brings your present line- 
casting machines up-to-date — at reasonable 
cost. If you later dispose of the basic machine, 
this quadder is easily removed for use elsewhere. 
5. VERSATILE — Does everything the “built-in” 
spacer will do—and in addition, centers on left 
side of slug. 

6. A MONEYMAKER from the Start — Estimates 
of time saved on certain types of copy run as high 
as 57%. e 


With all this, can you afford not 
to get complete information on the 


STAR AUTOMATIC 
QUADDING ATTACHMENT 
for Linotypes and Intertypes? 
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Close-up of STAR Quadder attached to 
left hand end of vise cap. Upper cover 
and guard removed to show relatively 
simple, rugged mechanism. (Forward 
gear disengaged from rack bar for better 
visibility.) 








PRECISION 





COMPANY 


Branch Office 
1327 BROADWAY, KANSAS CITY 6, MO 


DENVER + NEW YORK + BOSTON 








Be sure to see the STAR AUTOMATIC 


QUADDER at the Buffalo A.N.P.A. Conference. 
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More and more business leaders—your customers present and potential—are finding 
in Cockletone Bond a sparkling white, air-dried, tub-sized paper with the “heavier” 
quality feel, crisp crackle and snap to lend the right distinction to their business 


messages. 


Order some Cockletone Bond and test its superior printing qualities for yourself. It’s 
easy to sell to your customers because it is widely advertised in national magazines. 
When you try it, you will see why other printers say it adds new sparkle, and new 
customer-satisfaction to their printing jobs. 


THE FINEST LETTERHEAD PAPER 


EVER PRODUCED BY HAMMERMILL CRAFTSMEN 


Send for Cockletone Bond portfolio and sample 
book. When your customers ask about this 
handsome paper, be pre- 
pared toshow them samples. 
You can obtain them by 
mailing the coupon at the 
right. 






















Hammermill Paper Company a 
1601 East Lake Road, Erie, Pennsylvania | 


Please send me—FREE—Cockletone Bond portfolio of | 
printed letterhead specimens and sample book, both } 
containing matching envelopes. 


Name l 





Position___ 
(Please attach to, or write on, your business letterhead) IP-JUN 
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o ] here can be no substitute for the 
world-old, humdrum, commonplace 

qualities of truth, justice, courage, 
thrift, industry, common sense, and genuine 


sympathy with, and fellow feelings for, others 


Theodore Roosevelt 
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Discuss Business, Economic, Political Trends 
At Eastern Seaboard Conference 


@ WHILE industry matters were not 
neglected at the Eastern Seaboard 
Conference of the Graphic Arts In- 
dustries, considerable emphasis in 
the discussion sessions was placed 
on the general trends in business, 
economics, and politics. Well-known 
speakers from outside the graphic 
art contributed their views on devel- 
opments in these spheres, the pur- 
pose of planners of the conference 
being to provide an authoritative 
background for helping the printing 
management evaluate itself in rela- 
tion to the business and industrial 
picture as a whole. 


Speakers Emphasize Trends 


Three visitors who spoke along 
these lines were Robert N. Denham, 
general counsel, National Labor Re- 
lations Board; Erwin H. Schell, the 
head of the department of business 
and engineering administration, of 
Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy; and Dr. George Cline Smith, 
research economist, U. S. Chamber 
of Commerce. 

For the second successive year the 
conference was held in the Cham- 
berlin Hotel, at Old Point Comfort, 
Virginia. Proceedings spanned three 
full days—April 27, 28, and 29—and 
were attended by printers and sup- 
ply representatives from the east- 
ern seaboard centers. Program and 
other arrangements were handled by 
the executive officers of the employ- 
ing associations of New York, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, and Washington, 
D. C. As customary, time was set 
aside for sociability and sight see- 
ing, a considerable delegation of 
ladies accompanying their husbands. 
Opportunities for sightseeing pre- 


by Ranald Sauery 
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sented by the historic area around 
Old Point Comfort were fully util- 
ized, trips being made to restored 
Williamsburg, Jamestown, Newport 
News, Yorktown, and the Naval Air 
Station and Naval Operating Base 
outside Norfolk. 

Dinner speaker for the banquet 
on the evening of April 28 was Regi- 
nald Orcutt, vice-president for over- 
seas, of the Mergenthaler Linotype 
Company. Mr. Orcutt, in informal 
fashion, related some of his impres- 
sions of conditions in Europe, draw- 
ing the conclusion that “people are 
people,” inclined to be friendly and 
co-operative no matter what their 
language or nationality. Trouble is 
caused by fanatical leaders of wrong 
causes. Toastmaster for the banquet 
was John S. Williams, of Williams 
& Marcus Company, Philadelphia. 


Discuss Company Operation 


The industry session was held 
on Friday afternoon, April 28, with 
Donald Thompson, of the Arthur 
Thompson Company, Baltimore, act- 
ing as the chairman. Four speakers 
headed up discussions of company 
operation. They were Horace Hart, 
of the Leo Hart Company, Roches- 
ter, speaking on management organ- 
ization; Peter Becker, Jr., of Arrow 
Service, Incorporated, Washington, 
on sales; Irving D. Robbins, public 
relations counselor, New York, on 
building business; and Robert H. 
Roy, of the school of engineering, 
Johns Hopkins University, on pro- 
duction engineering. 


Mr. Hart, defining the function of 
good management as “the knowl- 
edge of the tools of management and 
how to use them,” presented his sys- 
tem of “organizational control” as 
only one of the tools, but a funda- 
mental one. In every plant, no mat- 
ter how large or small, he said, each 
department head and employee has 
certain duties and responsibilities. 
Pointing out that people sometimes 
are inefficient because their duties 
and responsibilities have not been 
properly defined for them, he de- 
clared that this definition and alloca- 
tion obviously was a prime job for 
management. 

Each person in the plant, he con- 
tinued, should know exactly what 
his duties are, to whom he is respon- 
sible for their performance, and to 
whom he should turn for decisions 
to guide him in his work. Mr. Hart 
added that there should be a suffi- 
cient spread of responsibility so 
that “too many people will not be 
reporting to one person.” With this 
kind of “grooved” organization, 
where details are efficiently carried 
out by subordinates; where over- 
lapping or duplicating responsibili- 
ties are eliminated, top management 
is set free to concentrate on major 
business matters of the firm. 


Organizational Control 


To show how organizational con- 
trol can be set up, Mr. Hart distrib- 
uted copies of the chart used by his 
company. The chart, of the “tree” 
variety, works out the entire struc- 
ture of executives, department per- 
sonnel, their functions, and their 
relations to each other. Once this 
guide has been built up, Mr. Hart 
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Peter Becker, Jr., Arrow Service, Incorporated, 
Washington, discussed sales at industry session 


emphasized, it should be flexible to 
meet changing situations, so that 
“the chart serves the business, not 
business the chart.” 

In fact, he added, the whole com- 
pany organization should be set up 
in an adaptable manner, so that per- 
sonnel, departments, and elements 
of operation can be shifted as con- 
ditions warrant. The shifting, he 
explained, should be accomplished 
without relinquishing control effi- 
ciency; the new duties and respon- 
sibilities should be just as clearly 
defined and carried out as the orig- 
inal ones. 

This control, he concluded, in ad- 
dition to its operational advantages, 
is very valuable for new employees, 
because it enables them to gain a 
quick, clear conception of their own 
areas of duties, and where they join 
those of their fellow workers. 


Needs of the Salesman 


Like Mr. Hart, Mr. Becker began 
his talk with a definition, describing 
a good salesman as one who “brings 
in the right volume of orders for the 
right kind of printing at the right 
price.” To do this, however, he needs 
the right kind of co-operation and 
help from management, it being Mr. 
Becker’s observation that salesmen 
often are expected to produce re- 
sults without proper training and 
background information. 

First of all, he stated, the sales- 
man should know specifically “what 
the plant has to sell’—where it is 
different from its competitors, the 
points where it excels in production 
and service. Next, the salesman 
should be supplied with as much in- 
formation as possible about his 
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prospects and his customers—what 
their market is; what they expect 
their printing to do for them; the 
season of the year when they do 
their buying; what they buy, and 
how much, over given periods. 
Finally, he concluded, the sales- 
man should be given tools to work 
with—samples of the company’s 
printing and typography, as well as 
any specialties turned out by the 
plant. And he should be backed up 
through advertising and promotion, 
particularly direct mail campaigns. 


New Sources of Printing 


Building business, in the view of 
Mr. Robbins, depends chiefly on in- 
creasing the sources of printing, as 
distinguished from competing with 
other printers for established vol- 
ume. He mentioned two directions 
in which new sources of printing 
could be tapped. One lies in expand- 
ing the printing volume of current 
customers; the other lies in develop- 
ing the new customers, particularly 
those who should be doing printing, 
but aren’t. 

In the first category he placed 
“one-shot” customers who might be- 
come steady buyers if a more “sus- 
tained” selling effort were made by 
the printer. He believed that “thou- 
sands of casual buyers of printing 
could be converted into major cus- 
tomers” if they were sold along con- 
structive lines. 

In the second category he men- 
tioned those commercial firms which 
are neglecting printed promotion to 
help sell their products. Some of 
these may be smaller companies who 
believe that because they can’t af- 
ford top budgets for advertising, 
there is no use in doing any at all. 
These prospects, he declared, need 
to be sold on the benefits of promo- 
tional material, even though it may 
be produced in small amounts. 

In addition, Mr. Robbins believed 
that serious consideration should be 
given to new markets. As an exam- 
ple, he cited the increasingly higher 
level of education in this country, 
pointing out that a high education 
level has always brought about an 
increase in printing. This influence, 
he stated, already has made itself 
felt in the increase of such printed 
material as employee house organs 
and the industrial annual reports 
designed for wide distribution. He 
saw room for further expansion in 
these fields, while other fields could 
be opened up by printers, following 
analysis of potential sources based 
on the desire and the need of the 
public for printed information cov- 
ering a wide variety of subjects. 


In general, it was Mr. Robbins’ 
belief that printers needed to ex- 
pand their “selling coverage”—too 
many printers “are calling on the 
same people.” 

Mr. Roy’s talk took much the same 
lines as a previous one reported in 
these pages last month. It concerned 
the benefits to be derived from engi- 
neering analysis of plant operations 
and methods to determine where 
efficiency may be increased. 

As one example, he mentioned a 
research project involving the test- 
ing of printing forms to determine 
the exact height at which type, 
solids, halftone highlights, rules, et 
cetera, print most satisfactorily. 
When these measurements had been 
worked out after detailed testing, 
the varying heights of the different 
printing elements in the form were 
adjusted to this pattern before go- 
ing to press, thus eliminating the 
need for makeready spot-up. 


Engineering Research Work 


Another project he described was 
installation of a controlled humidi- 
fication and dehumidification sys- 
tem, which, depending on weather, 
prevented wood mountings of cuts 
from shrinking or swelling. Still an- 
other example was development of 
precision form positioning by use of 
chases designed for pica measure- 
ments, and made of steel which with- 
stood quoin pressure. 

Mr. Roy emphasized that these ex- 
amples, and others he described with 
the aid of slide projections, were not 
offered with the idea that printers 
could go back to their shops and put 
them immediately in practice. They 





Erwin H. Schell, of Massachusetts Institute of 
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. were meant to illustrate the manner 


in which engineering research oper- 
ates in various ways—either to over- 
come specific problems, or to devise 
more efficient methods of doing the 
familiar jobs. 

The three speakers on general top- 
ics appeared at two sessions, Mr. 
Schell on Friday morning; Mr. Den- 
ham and Mr. Smith the following 
day. The professional interests of 
each provided background for their 
subjects—““What’s Ahead for Busi- 
ness Management” (Schell); “La- 
bor Relations or Labor Laws” (Den- 
ham); “Business and the Welfare 
State” (Smith). Chairman at the 
Friday session was Elmer M. Pusey, 
of Judd & Detweiler, Washington, 
D. C.; Saturday’s chairman was A. 
F. Oakes, of Charles Francis Press, 
New York. 


Business Situation Good 


Mr. Schell got off to an optimistic 
start with the observation that the 
business situation is ‘“extraordinar- 
ily good,” then went on to tell why 
he thought so, following that up with 
a description of trends and changes 
characterizing present-day condi- 
tions. His optimism was based on an 
analysis of the qualities that place 
American business and industry in 
a superior position as the most pro- 
ductive in the world. 

He listed these qualities as: An 
engineering superiority — “applied 
research going into production; 
Materials engineering—a constant 
development of new materials and 
products; Control over power—93 
per cent of all work is done by ma- 
chines; Market superiority—con- 


Horace Hart, of Rochester, New York, and the 
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sumers who “want a different model 
every year,” and are eager for new 
and better things to buy; Competi- 
tive drive—‘“‘constructive urge to do 
a better job” because of the chal- 
lenge of competition. 

In his analysis of changing char- 
acteristics of business and industry 
as a whole, Mr. Schell placed empha- 
sis on two trends. One he called the 
“growing responsibility of industry 
as a social institution.” The other 
he termed the “changing nature of 
work.” 


Roles of Management 


As to the first, it was his opinion 
that business management is called 
upon to play two roles. It must, of 
course, conduct a successful busi- 
ness, but it must also “promote the 
confidence of the public in jobs and 
stability.” Because of the forces in 
the world making every effort to dis- 
credit the principle of private enter- 
prise, he said, management must 
think of its policies in terms of long- 
range effects, not only upon itself, 
but upon employees and the general 
public. 

The “changing nature of work” 
he summed up as the difference be- 
tween the work of a laborer and that 
of an “executive of a machine.” The 
latter, he declared, is what the pres- 
ent-day workman has become, and 
management should recognize this 
and conduct its labor relations ac- 
cordingly. Clean, safe, pleasant 
working environment and treatment 
as “individuals” are rights expected 
by employees. One of the “great re- 
sponsibilities of a manager,” he con- 
cluded, is to “release the abilities of 
those who are under him and make 
them creative.” 

Mr. Denham defined good labor 
relations as a situation where man- 
agement and labor “conduct their 
relations honestly and with regard 
for each other.” Labor laws are made 
necessary, he explained, when the 
unions or the employers, or both, 
insist upon privileged treatment for 
themselves and “make demands with 
little regard for the public or the 
other fellow.” 

This “gimme” attitude, he said, 
seemed to be characteristic of many 
people and groups today, accompa- 
nied by a “marked lessening” of 
belief in the principle of personal 
achievement, of “making good” 
through individual effort. The major 
objective in labor relations as he saw 
it is a deeper understanding of each 
other’s problems and viewpoints be- 
tween management and labor. He 
thought it of the utmost importance 
that both labor and management 








Dr. George Cline Smith, research economist, in 
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realize that their “interests are iden- 
tical,” and conduct their relations 
with that basic premise in mind. 

Mr. Smith’s talk consisted of a 
warning, backed up with statistics, 
of the danger of “creeping or back 
door” socialism. Calling ‘“control- 
ism” and the “welfare state” the 
two “handmaidens” of this trend 
toward socialism, he cited history to 
show how practice of these theories 
of government resulted in either one 
of two things—total assumption of 
power by a dictator, or establish- 
ment of communism. This country, 
he declared, through legislation al- 
ready enacted, and other legislation 
requested, is started on the road to 
socialism, a road leading ultimately 
to the loss of three freedoms—free- 
dom of the individual, of the press, 
and of business. 


How to Avoid Socialism 


To stem the trend, he counseled 
continuous effort to “improve capi- 
talism,” to correct its defects, to 
prove that business can conduct its 
affairs successfully without running 
to the Government for help. Busi- 
ness men, he declared, must assume 
the role of “thought leaders” against 
socialism, work to restore the self- 
reliance of the local community, and 
never let anyone forget how much 
men have been able to accomplish 
through the system of free enter- 
prise in the United States. 


e@ THE DIFFERENCE between the 
right word and almost the right 
word is the difference between light- 
ning and the lightning bug.— Mark 
Twain 
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How Negotiation with Typographical Union 
Has Affected Costs in the Composing Room 


@ WHAT HAS HAPPENED and what is 
happening to composing room costs 
as a result of negotiations with the 
Typographical Union throughout 
the United States was discussed by 
John W. Seybold, Industrial Rela- 
tions Director of the Printing In- 
dustries of Philadelphia, before the 
recent International Typographic 
Composition Association meeting in 
New York City. Mr. Seybold’s re- 
marks fell under two headings: The 
first had to do with contract items 
which affect costs of operation di- 
rectly, such as wages, holidays, over- 
time provisions, and the like. The 
second dealt with non-cost items, 
primarily the “legal issues” which 
have been evidenced in several typo- 
graphical centers since the passage 
of the Taft-Hartley Act. 

It was observed, by way of back- 
ground, that the cost of living has 
ceased to rise and has dropped back 
to the levels of 1947. During the past 
year, it was pointed out, the index 
has been extremely stable. Taxes 
also are lower than they were at the 
end of the war. 

The trend of wages throughout 
the country was found to have re- 
mained fairly stable since the halt 
in the upward march in the cost of 
living index. The small adjustments 
occurring have been moderate in 
amount and more or less in keeping 
with rises in worker productivity. 
Exceptions cited were the coal in- 
dustry and the printing trades. 


Labor Costs Up 70 Per Cent 


A check back over the past several 
years would reveal, it was stated, 
that wages have risen more in the 
printing industry—specifically, in 
the composing rooms—than in other 
segments of the economy. In one 
major center composing room wage 
costs have gone up by $1.13 per hour 
since the end of the war. This figure 
takes into account the rise in wages, 
the added vacations, holidays, and 
the recent pension plan. This figure 
amounts to a rise in direct labor 
costs of over 70 per cent. It was 
added that it does not take into ac- 
count the added costs which result 
from shorter working hours, nor the 
added incidence of overhead which 
must be met out of fewer hours pro- 
duction. The same situation prevails 
in composing rooms of other cities. 
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It is significant that the rise in the 
hourly wage rate alone was 50 per 
cent at the same time that living 
costs rose only 30 per cent. 

In comparison, the hourly cost of 
labor in the steel industry during 
the same period rose by fifty-five 
cents per hour, or less than half of 
the cents-per-hour increase given in 
composing rooms of the major city 
cited above. Graphic arts settlements 
have increased hourly costs by at 
least 20 to 25 per cent more than 
hourly costs have increased in the 
steel industry over a comparable pe- 
riod of time. 

Fifth-round contract negotiations 
are in process in the graphic arts 
industry, whereas most industries 
are still dickering on the terms of 
a fourth-round settlement. 


Can The Industry Afford It? 


The policy of permitting money 
wages to rise fast enough to keep 
up with rises in living costs is gen- 
erally accepted as the shortest road 
to a runaway inflation. The graphic 
arts industry, it was noted, has per- 
mitted gains in real wages to the 
extent of a 30 per cent improvement 
in standards of living. The question 
asked is, can the industry afford it? 

General reductions in wages are 
neither predicted nor desired—but 
profligate spending must stop. It 
was suggested that the industry 
should work itself out of the situa- 
tion rather than starting a cycle of 
competitive wage reductions. The 
pressure for innovation and for the 
use of substitute processes probably 
will be to the benefit of the industry 
as a whole. 

The trend to give the union addi- 
tional increases is mitigating itself, 
the conference was told. Fifth-round 
increases in the printing industries 
involve smaller cost increases than 
for any comparable postwar period 
heretofore. A special tabulation of 
settlements involving compositors, 
pressmen, and bindery men reveals 
the following trend: In January, 
1949, the settlement figure was 16.3 
cents per hour; the following month 
the high point of the tabulation was 
reached—17.1 cents per hour; in 
March, 1949, the figure decreased to 
14 cents per hour, and in the next 
four months scaled down to 10 cents 
per hour. August, 1949, marked the 


beginning of the fifth-round ‘“in- 
creases” at a figure of 10.3 cents 
per hour and in the following three 
months the increases dropped to 8.6 
cents per hour. The average for the 
three months of December, 1949, 
and January and February of this 
year was 8.4 cents per hour. 

Since July, 1949, thirteen cities 
have negotiated no increases in the 
typographical settlements regarding 
rates of pay. The average for sixty 
cities is now 6.6 cents per hour. 

The 6.6 cents per hour increase 
does not take into account the num- 
ber of cities in which contracts or 
oral understandings have, or should 
have, expired. Nor does it take into 
account cities in which no agree- 
ment has been reached on new terms. 
The threat of strike had not been 
used, as of the date of the confer- 
ence, even though employers have 
made it clear that any settlement 
reached in the future, if it should 
conceivably involve a wage increase, 
would not be retroactive. Baltimore 
was mentioned as a case in point. 
There negotiations have continued 
since last October, with union mem- 
bers apparently resigned to continue 
for the balance of the year with no 
increase in wages or improvement 
in any other conditions. Strike sanc- 
tion has not to date been granted. 
From information available it seems 
that there is no inclination for the 
union to strike at this time in order 
to force through higher wages, more 
welfare benefits, vacations, or any- 
thing else. 


Need Not View With Alarm 


On the basis of the present state 
of things, it was emphasized that 
employers who bargain in good faith 
need not view the expiration of an 
existing contract as the occasion for 
undue alarm, and certainly need not 
and should not give any retroactive 
commitments as the price for con- 
tinuing negotiations. 

It seems fairly evident, members 
at the conference were told, that the 
union will not push for pensions in 
view of the precedent set in New 
York for a scheme which, from the 
union’s standpoint, is not particu- 
larly, favorable. This was evidenced 
by the refusal of the union in Chi- 
cago to accept the same deal, and its 
willingness to take money instead. 
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Reported as something more im- 


’ minent—and perhaps equally costly 


for the long haul—is the drive for a 
third week of vacation for employees 
with short service in the industry. 
In a few areas, it was stated, a 
third week of vacation has been the 
practice over the past few years for 
employees who have had fifteen or 
more years of service with a partic- 
ular firm. It was pointed out that 
while this is dangerous in the sense 
that it may readily spread down the 
line, it is a far cry from the arrange- 
ment negotiated in New York and 
Chicago calling for a third week of 
vacation for one year of service. 

Accident and health insurance or 
group life insurance, when properly 
handled and negotiated on a cover- 
age basis with association adminis- 
tration, is relatively inexpensive and 
might well be preferable to further 
wage advances, the conference was 
informed. However, it does involve 
an increase in labor costs and there 
is no getting around this fact. 


Actual Hours of Work 


Statistics were presented to the 
conference on the matter of hours of 
work. Of 113 cities tabulated (and 
this covers commercial printing and 
typesetting only), 514% per cent of 
the contracts with the Typographi- 
cal Union still provide for a 40-hour 
work week; 4214 per cent provide 
for a 3744-hour work week; 414 per 
cent provide less than 3714 hours. 
The figures then were presented bro- 
ken down by size of city. For cities 
with population of 200,000 and over 
(data covering forty cities), thir- 
teen cities, or 3214 per cent, worked 
40 hours; and twenty-three cities, or 
5714 per cent, worked 37% hours. 
For cities and towns with population 
of under 200,000 (data covering sev- 
enty cities), forty-five cities, or 62 
per cent, work 40 hours; and twenty- 
five cities, or 34 per cent, work 3714 
hours. A conclusion reached was that 
a larger city could hold the line at 
3744 hours and a smaller city could 
hold the line at 40 hours. It was 
observed that it is even possible for 
the larger cities working 40 hours 
to hold the line at this figure. 

The conference was cautioned not 
to try to “buy” a 40-hour work week 
by paying a higher hourly rate for 
it as the problem arises of having to 
reduce to shorter hours at no de- 
crease in take-home pay. A book- 
binders’ strike was taking place in 
Washington, D. C., on the issue. 

Statistics compiled regarding va- 
cation practices revealed that among 
113 cities only 10 per cent of the 
contracts provide for as little as a 


maximum of one week’s vacation. A 
total of fifty-nine cities, or 53 per 
cent, provide for two weeks’ vaca- 
tion for one year service, and an 
additional 31 per cent provide for 
two weeks’ vacation for more than 
one but not more than five years 
of service. Thus the overwhelming 
practice (84 per cent) reveals pro- 
vision for two weeks of vacation. 
There is little difference in this re- 
spect between large and small print- 
ing centers, the tabulations reveal. 
However, it was noted that in three 
cities a three weeks’ vacation has 
recently been provided for one year 
of service. The conference was re- 
minded that such practice is neither 
statistically justified nor economi- 
cally practicable because it involves 
an additional week’s pay and the cost 
of that week’s pay, plus the cost of 
the other two weeks, has to be borne 
out of fewer hours of work. A con- 
tract, for example, which provides 
for six paid holidays and three weeks 
of vacation provides—in effect—that 
cost of these items must be spread 
over the straight-time hours in the 
other forty-eight weeks of the year. 

Statistics compiled on paid holi- 
days were presented to the confer- 
ence. Twenty-three per cent of the 
113 cities (for which data was ob- 


Mighty 
Acorns 


and Little Oaks 


Yes, the acorn seems small 
and insignificant as compared 
with the mighty oak. Still the 
power to produce the oak is 
within the acorn and justifies 
the expression .. . “Mighty 
Acorns.” 

There are many elements 
which seem trivial, but really 
mean much. This is particu- 
larly true in the printing 
business. Paper, ink, and type 
in themselves may not seem 
important, but the right se- 
lection of one or all three can 
mean the difference between 
a good job of printing and a 
mediocre one. 

There are “mighty acorns” 
in the printing business. We 
know how to use them to make 
your printing resultful. Are 
we serving you? 














Albin 0. Horn, Chicago printer, found above 
copy effective on one of his promotion pieces 


tainable) pay for no unworked holi- 
days, whereas 43 per cent provide 
pay for six holidays, with 10 per cent 
providing pay for seven holidays. In 
looking for the most common prac- 
tice, two clusters of firms were made 
note of: those who provide none and 
those who provide six, with the lat- 
ter group about twice as numerous 
as the former. The balance of the 
cities range between none and six. 


Overtime and Holiday Pay 


Statistics with respect to pay for 
holidays when worked also were pre- 
sented. Here the overwhelming prac- 
tice is to pay double time. Eighty- 
two firms pay double time while 
eighteen pay time and one-half; nine 
pay two and one-half times; four 
pay for hours worked on holidays 
at triple time. It was observed that 
there is more variation in the enu- 
meration of holidays for purposes of 
premium pay when worked than for 
straight-time pay when not worked. 
Eight cities have four premium holi- 
days only; sixteen cities have five 
premium holidays; seventy have six 
premium holidays; fourteen have 
seven; two have eight, and two have 
ten days on which premium rates 
are paid when work is performed. 

Practices also differ widely on the 
payment of daily overtime, the sta- 
tistics reveal. Fifty-nine out of 116 
cities pay at time and one-half only. 
There is no double time after a 
stated number of hours. Of the above 
fifty-nine cities mentioned, there are 
twelve, or 30 per cent, which are in 
the population class of 200,000 and 
over. The next concentration occurs 
with thirty-seven cities, of which 
twenty are in the 200,000 and over 
population class also; this concen- 
tration pays time and one-half for 
the first four hours and double time 
thereafter. There appears to be no 
justification for the payment of over- 
time at double time rates for work 
performed in excess of fewer than 
four consecutive overtime hours. 

Statistics on Saturday overtime 
were as follows: of 115 cities, sev- 
enty-four, or 64 per cent, provide 
for the payment of time and one- 
half for the entire shift on Saturday, 
even when it is the sixth day of work. 
Nineteen of them are in the popu- 
lation group of 200,000 and over, 
including Columbus, Detroit, New 
York City, Washington, D. C., and 
others of similar position. Twenty- 
nine cities, or 25 per cent, pay double 
time after four hours. On the other 
hand, four cities—including Chicago 
—pay double time all day for sixth- 
day work. (Chicago does have a slide 
pay arrangement, however). 
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The status of the Taft-Hartley 
dispute was described as follows: 

The National Labor Relations 
Board has found the ITU guilty of 
refusing to bargain in good faith 
by its insistence upon a no-contract 
policy or upon contracts cancelable 
upon short notice, such as within 
sixty days or any period less than is 
customary in the industry. Having 
so found, the Board has found it 
unnecessary to inquire into further 
violations and has issued an order 
for the union to cease its insistence 
upon the above two types of viola- 
tions, or in any other manner vio- 
lating the law. The Board did not 
specifically support Trial Examiner 
Myers’ findings that the union’s in- 
sistence upon those clauses was ille- 
gal and that the clauses themselves 
were illegal. 

The union has not yet complied 
with the order of the Board. Should 
the union continue to refuse to com- 
ply, it was predicted, the Board will 
be forced to seek enforcement 
through the courts. 


Why Hollister Newspapers 
Changed to Offset Process 


By Goorge £aton 


@THE OFFSET process of printing 
is now used exclusively in the four 
newspapers published at Wilmette, 
Illinois, by Lloyd Hollister Incor- 
porated—Wilmette Life, Winnetka 
Talk, Glencoe News and Announce- 
ments—as well as The Evanston 
Review which Hollister prints. The 
papers serve a circulation territory 
embracing Chicago’s North Shore 
suburbs of Glencoe, Glenview, Golf, 
Kenilworth, Northbrook, Northfield, 
Wilmette, Winnetka, and the unin- 
corporated areas of New Trier and 
Northfield townships. 

“We do not expect to effect mate- 
rial monetary savings in the com- 
posing room, but we do foresee sub- 





Said the little red rooster, “Gosh all 
hemlock! Things are tough. 

Seems that worms are getting scarc- 
er, and I cannot find enough. 

What’s become of all those fat ones 
is a mystery to me. 

There were thousands through that 
rainy spell—but now where can 
they be?” 

The old black hen who heard him 
didn’t grumble or complain. 

She had gone through lots of dry 
spells—she had lived through 
floods of rain. 

So she flew up on the grindstone, 
and she gave her claws a whet. 
As she said, “I’ve never seen the 
time when there were no worms 

to get.” 

She picked a new and undug spot; 
the earth was hard and firm. 

The little rooster jeered, “New 
ground; that’s no place for a 
worm.” 

The old black hen just spread her 
feet; she dug both fast and free. 





Fable of the Old Black Hen 
WHO KNEW HOW TO GO AFTER NEW BUSINESS 


Barnyard philosophy might seen a strange source of 
inspiration for a printer looking for ways and means 
of increasing his volume of business, but the follow- 
ing fable in rhyme drives home a timely lesson. 
From the Bulletin of the Printing Industry, Seattle. 


GO GET ’EM! 


“I must go to the worms,” she said, 
“The worms won’t come to me.” 

The rooster vainly spent his day, 
through habit, by the ways 

Where fat worms passed in squads 
back in the rainy days. 

When nightfall found him supper- 
less, he growled in accents rough, 

“I’m hungry as a fowl can be. 
Conditions sure are tough.” 

He turned then to the old black hen 
and said, “It’s worse with you, 

For you’re not only hungry, but 
you must be tired, too. 

I rested while I watched for worms; 
so I feel fairly perk. 

But how are you? Without worms, 
too, and after all that work?” 
The old black hen hopped to her 

perch, dropped her eyes in sleep, 
And murmured in a drowsy tone, 
“Young man, hear this and weep; 
I'm full of worms and happy, for 
I’ve dined both long and well. 
The worms were there, as always, 
but I had to dig like hell!” 
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stantial savings in the rest of the 
production plant,” states Lloyd Holl- 
ister, editor of the papers. “We know 
where we’re going and we’re sold 
on the versatility of offset in the 
mechanical production of weekly 
newspapers.” 

While the printing of the publica- 
tions was until the past August done 
by letterpress, the offset method has 
been used to a considerable extent for 
years in the plant’s sizable volume 
of commercial printing. Ten years 
ago Hollister started with sheet-fed 
offset equipment and printed por- 
tions of the papers by this newer 
production method. 

In August, 1949, a web-fed Web- 
endorfer perfecting offset press was 
built to Hollister’s specifications by 
American Type Founders. ATF en- 
gineers worked closely with Hollis- 
ter in perfecting this equipment, and 
with such excellent results that ATF 
is building similar presses for other 
printers who are impressed with the 
successful operation of the press. 
Feeding from two rolls of paper, it 
prints sixteen pages of five columns 
—fourteen inches wide—at one time 
and at the rate of 16,000 copies an 
hour. In addition to printing, the 
press folds its product, ready for 
the stitching operations. The two- 
color covers are also printed on the 
press. 

After the press was installed, it 
was used for only a few pages of 
each edition. The number was in- 
creased as the offset department of 
the plant was developed and per- 
fected. Since the first week of April, 
the papers have been printed en- 
tirely by offset. 

With offset, Hollister points out, 
the papers are carrying many more 
halftone illustrations in both adver- 
tising and news columns and print- 
ing them more effectively than was 
the case by letterpress. With this 
improved “visual selling’ the plant 
and publishers predict a better and 
faster printed, a better illustrated 
and more readable, newspaper—and 
one which is a more potent medium 
for the advertiser. 

Mr. Hollister predicts that within 
the next decade most of the better 
weekly newspapers will be published 
by offset. 
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What will offset accomplish for 
Hollister, again? Briefly, the method 
affords greater use of illustrations 
—eliminates engraving costs—and 
speeds up production. Time saved by 
using the halftone negative was a 
deciding factor in the conversion to 
offset. Then, too, reproduction of all 
types of art work for advertisements 
is more effective and less costly. A 
greater variety and flexibility in ad- 
vertising make-up is possible. Be- 
cause of offset, too, later news photos 
can be printed, adding to the attrac- 
tiveness and interest of the news 
columns. 

Like most printers and publish- 
ers—and other-industries—Hollister 
has been faced with increasing costs 
during the past six years. In order 
to meet the rising costs of running 
a paper and to continue on at a nor- 
mal increase of business, it was nec- 
essary to find means of controlling 
production costs. Conversion to off- 
set has been a material stride in this 
direction, this publisher will tell you. 

Because material for offset print- 
ing is prepared for a camera rather 
than for a printing press, cuts—en- 
gravings, electrotypes, stereotypes, 
and mats—are not needed for illus- 
trations. Photographs can be repro- 
duced with a much finer screen than 
is normally used in conventional 
newspaper printing. Newspapers use 
a 65- or 85-line screen and, where 
better quality paper is available, 
100-line engravings are practical. 
In offset, however, 133-line screens 
are standard. Thanks to the fine 
screen, a softer and more. life-like 
picture is produced, with the dots 
hardly visible to the eye. The new 
format also permits the use of 12- 
point and 18-point type for display 
purposes. More white space in ad- 
vertisements may be used. 

With the June 1, 1950 issue, the 
Hollister papers and The Evanston 
Review—which Hollister prints for 
the North Shore Publishing Com- 
pany—changed from a four-column 
to a five-column format. The maga- 
zine format of the papers formerly 
approximated the over-all size of 
The Saturday Evening Post; now 
the issues are about the size of Ad- 
vertising Age. The new dimensions 
are 1134 by 1514 inches. The new 
page is almost 50 per cent larger 
than the old. The typography and 
page layout have been redesigned 
under the guidance of Dr. Albert A. 
Sutton, professor of journalism in 
the Medill School of Journalism of 
Northwestern University. Bodoni 
headlines and Excelsior body type 
remain the same as before, but the 
spacing between lines, columns, and 
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Lloyd Hollister, the president of Lloyd Hollister, Incorporated; Sandy Hollister and vice-president 


H. N. Bowen are left to right in foreground inspecting offset press built to plant’s specifications 


stories has been slightly increased; 
head rules have been lightened, and 
heads set in all caps have given way 
to upper and lower case style. The 
new format permits the maximum 
use of the capacity of the plant’s off- 
set equipment and is therefore tied 
up directly with the conversion to 
offset. It is the first change in format 
since late in 1925. 

The size of the pages was in- 
creased for the reason that it was 
virtually impossible to increase the 
number of pages. The limitation was 
on the number of sections of each 
paper that could be printed by the 
presses within the deadlines that had 
to be set. 

With the new page size, only a 
little more than two-thirds as many 
pages as before will take care of an 
equal amount of advertising and, in 
addition, will provide space for con- 
siderably more reading matter. By 
increasing the page-size, Hollister 
expects to reduce the number of 
pages in each issue to about eighty. 
This change, along with the above- 
mentioned typographical innova- 
tions, affords easier handling and 


greater reading comfort. The new 
page size also affords better display 
for advertising. 

The first unit of Hollister’s Wil- 
mette plant—where all the papers 
mentioned are printed—was com- 
pleted early in 1928. There have 
been several additions to the two- 
story building since that time, the 
latest constructed to accommodate 
the offset department. 

This change-over in methods has 
been preceded by nearly two years 
of planning and preparation, ten 
years of offset printing experience 
in commercial work, and the build- 
ing of an annex to the plant. The 
papers meet a deadline that assures 
their appearance on suburban door- 
steps each Thursday. 

The Hollister papers do not at- 
tempt to compete with the large 
Chicago dailies as to features or 
sensational news stories. The edi- 
torial standards are high, the North 
Shore readers of the papers are 
more than reasonably intelligent, 
and—the future looms bright for 
offset newspapers at Lloyd Hollister 
Incorporated. 
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Electronic Scanner by ‘Time’ 
Is Tool for Photoengraver 


@ A NEW ELECTRONIC scanner which 
produces separation negatives of a 
high quality has been under develop- 
ment for four years at the Eastman 
Kodak Company and Time Incor- 
porated’s Laboratory at Springdale. 
The scanning process is now being 
used by Life on regular production 
schedules. 

“The potential use of the scanning 
process by the printing industry in 
general,” remarked Andrew Heiskell, 
Life publisher, “is a question which 
can only be answered by demonstra- 
tions and by long-term study of its 
application to specific color repro- 
duction problems under scheduled 
production conditions.” 

The Time color scanner is an in- 
strument combining the techniques 
of electronics, optics, and photog- 
raphy, which has been designed for 
the production of balanced, contin- 
uous-tone, three-color and black sep- 
aration negatives from transparent 
copy. The color separations pro- 
duced by the scanner are referred to 
as “balanced” because of the three 
major functions performed during 
the scanning process, which make 
the product quite different from 
conventional camera _ separations. 
First, the color separations are 
color-corrected. Second, the black 
separation, which is computed elec- 
tronically, is in perfect balance at 
all points in the picture with the 
three color separations. Third, the 
three color separations have had the 
proper amount of undercolor re- 
moved to balance with the black 
separation. 

Electronic color scanning, with 
its ability of color analysis of each 
minute point of the picture and its 
ability to compute color masking, 
under-color removal, and a proper 
black separation density in a frac- 
tion of a second, is said to impose no 
inherent limitation on the produc- 
tion of color separations which meet 
the requirements for a well balanced 
set. It is felt that, from a production 
and quality standpoint, the substitu- 
tion of electronic and instantaneous 
computation for photographic mask- 
ing steps is desirable. 

The color scanner operates as fol- 
lows: First, the color transparency 
is wrapped around a transparent 
drum. This transparent drum is a 
continuation of a steel drum around 
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which are wrapped four sheets of 
unexposed process film. White light 
from an incandescent lamp is fo- 
cused to a minute spot of the inner 


_ surface of the color transparency. 


This light, after passing through 
the color transparency, takes on the 
color characteristics of the color 
transparency at that spot. The col- 
ored light is then picked up by a 
lens and split into three paths, all 
having the same color characteris- 
tics. Conventional red, green, and 
blue color separation filters are in- 
serted in each of the three paths. 

The color characteristics of the 
light in each of these paths are 
therefore modified by the color char- 
acteristics of the spot on the color 
transparency and by the particular 
color separation filter in question. 
These three paths of color-separated 
lights are then projected onto three 
photo-electric tubes which have the 
characteristic of producing a cur- 
rent proportional to the intensity of 
the light striking them. The color 
spot on the transparency has now 
been separated into three electrical 
signals. These three electrical sig- 
nals then pass through a succession 
of electronic circuits which instan- 
taneously perform the functions of 
color correction or masking, under- 
color removal, and black separation 
computation. 

The end results of this succession 
of electronic manipulations are four 
electrical signals, the three colors 
and the black signal, which are ap- 
plied to four devices called glow 
lamps. These glow lamps transform 
the varying electrical currents into 
varying light intensities which are 
subsequently used to expose the four 
process films. Scanning the whole 
picture is accomplished by rotating 
the drum carrying the original color 
transparency and the process film, 
and advancing the rotating drum 
along its axis with respect to the 
original spot of white light on the 
color transparency and the four 
spots of light produced by the glow 
lamps. The entire scanning process 
takes one hour and five minutes for 
an 8-by 10-inch subject scanned at 
250 lines to the inch. This time is 
doubled when the scanning is done 
at 500 lines to the inch. — 

The color scanner is limited in its 
present application to the prepara- 


tion of separations from transpar- 
ent copy. The separations taken 
from the machine are the same size 
as the transparent copy scanned. 
The scanner may now be used at a 
scanning pitch of 250 or 500 lines 
to the inch. This allows a blow-up 
after scanning of 114 to 1 in the 
case of 250-line scan, or 3 to 1 in the 
case of 500-line scan. In cases where 
extremely fine detail is of the ut- 
most importance in the printed pic- 
ture, 250-line scanned separations 
should be limited to 1 to 1 blow-up 
and the 500-line scan separations to 
2 to 1 blow-up. 

Color transparency enlargement 
is necessary before the scanning 
process in cases where the original 
transparency size is too small for 
direct scanning at either 250 or 500 
lines and where the printed repro- 
duction will exceed the allowable 
blow-ups as stated above. The tech- 
niques for retaining the color values 
of the original copy in the color 
enlargement process have been 
brought under control. 

Insofar as the use of the scanner 
for the reproduction of paintings, 
drawings, or other flat copy, is con- 
cerned, experience has indicated that 
the improved quality in the printed 
reproduction accruing by the use of 
the scanner has more than justified 
the use of a color transparency as 
the first step in rendering such copy. 

The Time color scanner is a tool 
for the photoengraver and is de- 
signed to assist him in the produc- 
tion of superior color printing qual- 
ity. The color scanner at its present 
level of development is not perfect in 
its execution of the color separation 
job. It can attain perfection only by 
the closest co-operation between the 
users and its designers. 


“Poor Richard’ Premiere 


“Poor Richard,” the first play 
devoted to the career of Benjamin 
Franklin, received its first perform- 
ance in the campus theater of West- 
ern Reserve University, Cleveland, 
Ohio, January 17, 1950, anniversary 
of this remarkable man’s birth. 

The famous printer is the favor- 
ite historical character of the author 
of the play, Mrs. Ben P. Bole, a 
member of the family which is one 
of the owners of the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer. The play traces the career of 
the printer, inventor, and statesman 
in this country and in the court of 
France where he negotiated the sup- 
port of which Washington stood in 
such dire need, tipping the scales in 
favor of the Colonies in their war 
for independence. 
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Left to right: Al Luddle, Kindred MacLean; W. J. Stevens, Lith- 
ographers official; Harvey Glover Sr., Sweeney Lithograph; Ren R. 
Perry, Harris-Seybold; H. A. Schneider, Charles Francis Press 


bove: O. B. Powell, ITCA executive. Below at 
t to right: Alex. Lawson, Rochester Tech; A. G. 
ighton and John C. O'Connor, both of Newark 


Above: Ferd Voiland, State Printer of Kansas 
Below: Lanston’s Stanley E. Haigh and A. E. 
Giegengack at ITCA convention in New York 


William Yeager, left, receives Erie Club’s charter from Pearl 
Oldt and Ed. T. Samuel, right, officials of International Craftsmen 


Standing, left to right: C. H. Russell, H. J. Pattridge, W. O. Lund, Dr. Randolph E. Haugan, James E. Whiting, Olaf Jorgenson, H. N. Bruce, and C. E. 
Johnston. Seated, left to right: A. R. Otteson, S. Walter Sears, H. F. Shedd, B. J. Nelson and Fred C. Schilplin at a Minneapolis graphic arts meeting 








Mechanization Lifts Horizon 
Of Silk Screen Process 


@® THE CHICAGO Chapter of Screen 
Process Printing Association, Inter- 
national, on May 18 heard speeches 
by L. M. Scott and William Phillip 
McCormick, inventor of the McCor- 
mick Automatic Silk Screen Printer. 
Also attending the meeting was 
John Key, International president. 
The first convention of the associa- 
tion was held in Cleveland, Ohio, last 
November. 

Mr. Keys stated that the mechani- 
zation of silk screen printing and 
silk screen processing “is unques- 
tionably raising the horizon of the 
industry beyond that which may 
have been known or considered not 
so many months ago.” He said, “We 
are quite convinced that the McCor- 
mick Automatic Silk Screen Printer 
is certainly one for you to give every 
earnest and definite consideration 
to, providing you are one of those 
shops on the way to go mechanized.” 
Among the reasons why he made the 
above conclusions, Mr. Keys said, 
were the machine’s three variable 
speeds of operation—600, 900, and 
1200 impressions per hour—the sav- 
ings in ink effected by the machine, 
and the rugged construction of the 
printer. He remarked that the ma- 
chine “has all the appearance of a 
good, compact printing press — 
which it is for the screen process 
industry.” 

Introduced by Mr. Keys, Mr. Mc- 
Cormick also spoke on the improve- 
ments brought on by mechanization 
of the screen process industry. He 
noted that mechanization brings to 
the industry “security, costs stabil- 
ization, fair competition, recogni- 
tion from the other graphic arts, 
and the opening up of a very large 
and new field in the silk screen 
printing industry.” 

““Mechanization,” Mr. McCormick 
commented, “will also bring about 
stabilization of materials, ink, the 
paper, board, and metal, the sizes 
acceptable to the customer, in fact, 
development towards mechanization 
has everything to commend it.” 

The inventor commented on the 
mechanization from the employers’ 
standpoint. “Purely on the economic 
side his ink bill is up to 40 per cent 
less, his percentage of spoiled prints 
is considerably reduced, the quality 
of his production is considerably and 
and consistently higher, whether 
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printed at eight in the morning or 
three in the afternoon. He can now 
gauge with a reasonable accuracy 
when the job will be ready, this to 
the intense delight of his customer.” 

Mr. McCormick closed by giving 
his “visualization” of the process 
fully mechanized in two years time. 
“T sincerely believe that there will 
exist a more friendly and collaborat- 
ing spirit between the employee and 





Automatic silk screen press invented by William Phillip McCormick, who recently discussed the 


remains the only restriction on the 
speed of the process. An operator 
places a sheet on the McCormick 
feed table, it is given automatic 
longitudinal register and fed auto- 
matically to the screen, where ad- 
justable stops give general register 
to any sized sheet. Inking, squeegee 
stroke, frame opening, and paper 
grippers are entirely automatic. The 
screen is lowered mechanically and 
the sheet printed by a single passage 
of the squeegee. The screen is then 
raised and the sheet passed auto- 
matically to the delivery table, to 
which it is taken by the operator for 
racking. 

There are always three sheets on 
the machine; one being fed into the 


press during a meeting of the Chicago chapter of the Screen Process Printing Association in Chicago 


the employer, and his boss, the cus- 
tomer. The suppliers of materials 
will all happily stabilize their goods 
and fall into line. The silk screen 
process will then occupy the real 
place in the sun which it richly de- 
serves. There will be brought into 
existence a hard core of fully mech- 
anized shops doing an ever increas- 
ing volume of commercial advertis- 
ing. There will be one or two shops 
mechanized to do specialty jobs such 
as bottle printing, plastic printing, 
toy making, wallpaper printing, and 
the like. Surrounding this will be 
the small shops with one machine 
and in various stages of evolution.” 

The McCormick Automatic Silk 
Sereen Printer will, it is stated, give 
the solid colors associated with silk 
screen and perform long runs on 
intractable materials such as metal. 
The problem of racking and drying 


machine, one being printed, and one 
being delivered. The machine, which 
is described as operating quietly and 
rhythmically, has the printing bed 
under the screen which secures the 
sheets as soon as the feed bar stops 
and before sheet grips release the 
work. Mechanical straps hold the 
sheets against peeling at the edges 
of the sheets. By eliminating me- 
chanical spoilages the machine will 
save an estimated 30 per cent in ink. 

The all-metal screen frame has a 
precision register adjustment upon 
any part of the screen by means of 
screw controls in the side of the 
frame. The machine’s controls are 
on one side and accessible to the 
operator. The new McCormick press 
has been designed to achieve effi- 
cient paper control. The majority of 
the machines now in production will 
be exported from Great Britain. 
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A Review of Recommended Procedures 


for Operating Platen Presses 


@ PRINTERS MUST LOVE their platen 
presses as God loves the poor—there 
are so many of them. Certainly they 
are the best friend the small printer 
can have. Helps and hints on opera- 
tion of platens are never out of order 
or out of date. Hence we present a 
review of the proper procedure in 
working with them. 

The outstanding improvement in 
platen press operation during the 
first half of this century has been the 
development of superior equipment 
and supplies. Fifty years ago a large 
printing plant had from eight to 
twelve 8 by 12 open platen presses 
operated at high speed by pulleys 
belted to a single power shaft. The 
press feeder had to do the best he 
could feeding difficult thin sheets 
under these conditions, as a last re- 
sort throwing the power on and off 
with his leg. With good stock the 
output under such conditions was 
bound to be high in quantity if not 
in quality. 

Today a very high percentage of 
platen presses have individual elec- 
tric drive with either variable speed 
motor, variable speed drive or rheo- 
stat to permit the operator to suit 
the speed to the requirements of the 
job in hand. Electric drive makes for 
a cleaner pressroom than the old- 
time shafts and cone pulleys. 


Efficient Automatic Platens 


Today’s automatic platen presses 
are the last word in efficiency and 
capacity in their size class. The prin- 
cipal problem is to keep these mod- 
ern precision tools printing as nearly 
continuously as possible or, in other 
words, to hold the time when the 
presses are standing to the mini- 
mum. The short-cuts which make 
maximum production possible have 
engaged the study of engineers for 
years. Since the modern self-feeding 
platen press and the individual elec- 
tric drive can hardly be improved, 
the remaining factors which influ- 


ence press operation may be briefly — 


considered. 

In the order of sequence of impor- 
tance, the presses should be located 
first for good lighting, second for 
convenience in moving forms from 
imposing table to press and from 
press to “dead” form rack, and third 
‘or satisfactory room temperature 
‘uring the colder seasons. Of mod- 
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ern metal equipment we might select 
a small imposing table with chase- 
rack unit, drying rack with slides, 
ink and roller cabinets, light metal 
furniture with an ample supply of 
reglets, and straight-thrust quoins 
of various dimensions. If there is 
no premakeready department in the 
plant and many plates on wood are 
printed, a modern block-leveler that 
will cut wood, lead alloy, aluminum, 
magnesium, and plastic mounting 
materials is necessary equipment. 


Gauges and Grippers 


Type and plate gauges are needed 
and also special grippers for patent 
base when this mount is used. For 
automatic presses, the open-coil in- 
frared sheet heater and anti-offset 
spray are standard equipment. The 
chases (electrically welded steel) al- 
ways should be used right side up. 
Special grippers attached to press 
grippers save time as they may be 
arranged for efficient stripping. An- 
other helpful stripping device is a 
special gripper just one-eighth inch 
wide to be used in a central or near- 
central margin. An ample supply of 
gauges should be maintained. These 
are stuck through the tympan of 
treated (oiled) manila and secured 
by a buttress of melted sealing wax, 
the short-cut in gauges. Roller bear- 
ers above the ends of the chase are 
a “must.” 

Careful and regular lubrication is 
very necessary to continuous care- 
free operation and should not be 
neglected. Oiling of roller saddles is 
often overlooked and seriously af- 
fects the inking in time. If the shaft 
near the floor on which the back half 
of the clamshell type press pivots is 
not oiled, the press will stop some 
day after enough dirt has gathered. 

Cleanliness and orderliness also 
pay off in carefree operation. Dirt 
occasions hold-ups and the time- 
consuming redoing of things which 
cuts down production. How exasper- 
ating is it to have to hunt for some 
tool or other item when you are ina 
hurry! “A place for everything and 
everything in its place” is a slogan 
more honored in the breach than the 
observance. It is easy to make order- 


liness a habit so that everything will 
be at hand when you want it. These 
are important short-cuts! 

In those platen pressrooms which 
handle the heavy forms with plates 
night and day, a marking-out cabi- 
net may be found. It is a small room 
enclosed with black walls or curtains. 
Under a shaded light is a table 
which may be tilted at the angle 
preferred by the pressman for scan- 
ning the impression marks on the 
reverse side of the trial impression 
sheets. The marks are scanned while 
the sheet lies on the inclined table 
first in one direction, top to bottom, 
and next side to side. After the 
areas that need patches of either 
thin tissue, .001 inch thick; onion- 
skin tissue, .0015; or French folio, 
.002, have been marked out, a sharp 
overlay knife is used to cut the 
patches from a piece of the selected 
overlay paper which had previously 
been adhered to the trial sheet with 
special makeready paste. A very 
sharp knife that holds an edge well 
and a high grade makeready paste 
are indicated for this patching-up 
of the markout sheet. 


Adjustment of Quoins 


In some shops the stoneman in 
charge of platen press lockup sends 
the form in chase to the platen 
presses in such condition that the 
pressman need only unlock the form 
(after making sure it is clean on the 
bottom and that the imposing table 
is clean), plane it down, and lock it 
up for the press. This is generally 
necessary because a stoneman locks 
the quoins quite tight to be on the 
safe side. He cannot be sure how 
long the form may stand in the rack 
before it is put to press and it may 
fall apart if not securely locked. 

Other stonemen will leave it up 
to the pressman to place the form in 
whatever position in the case that 
experience has proved best. In either 
arrangement, the pressman prefers 
to lock up the form no tighter than 
necessary in order to avoid spring- 
ing up of form and furniture which 
causes trouble on the press. The bed 
of the platen press, its platen, the 
bottom and the face of the form, 
and the packing, including the make- 
ready, are supposed to be parallel to 
each other in order to print sharp 
without any slur. The pressman first 
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tests the form and chase against 
spring on the imposing table and 
double checks by glancing down be- 
tween the bed of the press and the 
bottom of form and chase after he 
locks them in the press. This is a 
very important short-cut. 

Unless this parallelism is main- 
tained at all times neither press nor 
form rollers can function properly. 
For example: much of the trouble 
with slur of the rule forms is due to 
the fact that one end of a rule is 
higher than the other. If repeated 
on a number of rules, this consti- 
tutes a mess. This applies to perfo- 
rating rules and joints in the cor- 
ners of rule borders as well. On a 
larger scale when passing from a 
light to a very heavy form, minutes 
and sometimes an hour of make- 
ready may be saved by throwing the 
platen and packing forward at the 
top so that they are parallel with 
the face of the form again after the 
change in conditions caused by the 
larger form on a clamshell press. 

Much depends upon the condition 
of the form. Any slight variance in 
paper, set of rollers, an adjustment 
of over-all impressions, conditioning 
ink, cut overlays, and in fact every- 
thing except the condition of the 
form may generally be anticipated 
and provided for. Until it is received, 
the form is the unknown quantity. 
If there is no premakeready depart- 
ment and parts of the form are ob- 
tained from various suppliers, these 
parts may vary in height up to as 
much as .010 inch. One or two mils 
variation is negligible and that is 
generally the limit in plates and 
foundry type, but wood mounts and 
machine-composed type slugs need 
careful attention. 


Useful Precision Tools 


The modern block leveler and the 
plate gauge are used to get cuts in 
shape for the press in advance. On 
platen presses, slugs higher on one 
end than on the other may be tipped 
level with an underlay of French 
folio to save time which would be 
spent in slower overlaying. 

When there are numerous worn 
mats which result in bad letters in 
the print, change to a softer pack- 
ing, such as a sheet of newsprint, 
next under the tympan sometimes 
helps and saves time. Otherwise it 
is customary to cut onionskin tissue 
or French folio as may be needed 
into very narrow strips and patch 
the impression of the defective let- 
ters on the sheet next below the 
tympan. 

On changing from one form to 
another, the mass, the area, and the 
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location of the heaviest units should 
be noted to determine whether just 
an over-all increase or decrease in 
impressional pressure is necessary. 
If exigencies of the job make it 
necessary to locate a very heavy 
mass such as a large solid tint block 
or large heavy halftone in the upper 
part of the chase close to the ink 
disk, time is saved in makeready if 
the upper part of the platen is ad- 
vanced first. 


Hints on the Packing 


As a general rule, new forms are 
best printed with a hard packing, 
and old forms with a softer packing. 
Probably the most useful packing 
for a wide range of forms from 
single-line imprints and light enve- 
lope corner cards up to the heaviest 
forms the press can handle well, is 
a top drawsheet or tympan of the 
thinner gauge (transparent) treated 
manila. This calipers less than the 
drawsheet of same paper commonly 
used on flatbed cylinder presses, two 
to four sheets of sixty pound s. and 
and s.c. and one sheet of thin press- 
board, lightly oiled and flat. If just 
two sheets of the s. and s.c. are used, 
some like to add one sheet of French 
folio and one sheet of onionskin tis- 
sue because if the units of the form 
are not too unlevel, the superfluous 
impression received by rules and 
isolated items may be quickly re- 
lieved by cutting strips out of the 
thinner sheets of packing without 
wasting time overlaying via mark- 
ing out and patching. Some become 
very proficient at this kind of make- 
ready for forms which are thrown 
away to be remelted after the run 
is off. 

In many shops much time is 
wasted changing the dressing of the 
platen, setting the gauges, securing 
them, and pulling trial impressions. 
First, the surface of the platen 
should be as clean as when new. The 
packing sheets, the pressboard, and 
the tympan should be a mere trifle 
narrower than the space between 
the roller bearers in the ends of the 
chase, just enough to clear them. 
The pressboard in the other dimen- 
sion should be a trifle narrower than 
the space between the lower and up- 
per bail so as not to interfere with 
the raising and lowering of the bail. 
The tympan and the sheets of paper 
packing between the tympan and 
the pressboard should be enough 
wider than the dimension of the 
platen between bails to allow full 
grip by the bails. 

Corners of the tympan and the 
packing sheets of paper are clipped 
off to enable the bails to better hold 


these sheets at and near the center 
of the bails. Otherwise the bails in 
time would hold better near the ends 
and fail to hold in the center as they 
gradually became sprung. Before 
proceeding further, the grip of the 
bails, one at a time, should be tested 
after dressing the platen. A sprung 
bail should be made true by a ma- 
chinist. Otherwise time would be 
wasted pasting the packing sheets 
over the edge of the platen or fold- 
ing the tympan over the bails, two 
makeshifts only to be used tempo- 
rarily in an emergency as they are 
messy and time-consuming. 

After the packing sheets and the 
tympan are secured smoothly under 
the lower bail they are smoothed out 
upward over the pressboard which 
must be flat and smoothly secured 
under the upper bail. The tympan 
should be as smooth and tight as a 
drumhead. This is another impor- 
tant short-cut. 

When inking up to pull the trial 
impression for marking out, use as 
scant supply of ink as will enable 
one to mark out intelligently by 
scanning the impression marks upon 
the reverse of the sheet. Too much 
ink is misleading; do not double roll 
for trial impressions. Use the same 
paper for trial sheets as used in the 
packing, sixty-pound s. and s.c. One 
of the latter is withdrawn for each 
marked-out and patched-up overlay 
sheet inserted in the packing. 


Guard Against Spring 


Whenever using the recommended 
transparent tympan, the upper bail 
is raised and the tympan rolled back 
to the lower bail. Next clamp down 
the upper bail. The chase with form 
is placed in the press and secured 
with the clamp. A glance down be- 
hind the chase will show whether 
the form and chase are firmly seated 
on the bed or “sprung.” If spring 
is evident, the chase should be re- 
turned to the imposing table and the 
spring taken out. 

Before pulling the first impres- 
sion on the sheet next below the 
tympan (rolled back), make certain 
that the press grippers clear all of 
the form and the roller bearers in 
the ends of the chase next to the 
roller tracks. Always check to see 
that the upper bail is clamped down. 

An impression is pulled on the 
sheet next below the tympan. If 
fairly clear, the upper bail is raised, 
the tympan rolled back under it, 
and clamped down with the bail. At 
this point or later, as preferred, the 
gauges may be set from the impres- 
sion beneath the transparent tym- 
pan. This is the shortest cut. 
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Never start to makeready with an 
ink that dries on the ink disk when 
the press stands a few minutes. Not 
only will such an ink be misleading, 
but precious time will be wasted in 
washing up the press. With a few 
exceptions, such as high-gloss inks 
for example, a high-grade ink which 
dries promptly on paper should not 
dry on the press during the work 
day, no matter how long the press 
stands. Some good inks will not dry 
on the press overnight. The point is, 
there is no time for washing up inks 
that dry on the press in the modern 
tempo. Such imperfect inks should 
be avoided. 

Printing ink is most effectively 
used in microfine film so always use 
as little as possible to avoid mottle, 
smearing, smudging, sticking, fill- 


ing, piling, offset, delayed drying, 
and other troubles which may start 
from using an excess of ink. Since 
many of the most serious troubles 
start from using excess ink, you 
may deduce that the best ink is not 
too good to use to avoid trouble. 


Checking the Paper 


Until the automatic feeder is in- 
vented that can think and act ac- 
cordingly, it will be necessary to 
send sheets through it which are 
nearly flat—without welded edges 
that make automatic separation dif- 
ficult—if it is to function as an- 
ticipated. Good paper-cutting holds 
welded edges at a minimum. Other- 
wise lifts should be rolled out and 
jogged before going on the feeder 
table. Thin papers are an exception 





telephone. 


are dependent on him. 


the opportunity to do so. 


business—he is a part of it. 


customer. 


and to ourselves. 


may be too late. 





A Customer isthe most important 


person ever in this business—in person, by mail, or by 
A Customer is not dependent on us—we 


A Customer is not an interruption of our 
work—he is the purpose of it. We are not doing him a 
favor by serving him, he is doing us a favor by giving us 


A Customer is not an outsider to our 


A Customer is not a cold statistic—he is 
a flesh-and-blood human with feelings and emotions like 
our own, and with biases and prejudices. 


A Customer is not someone to argue or 
match wits with. Nobody ever won an argument with a 


A Customer is a person who brings us 
his wants. It is our job to handle them profitably to him 


That is what a customer is—in your busi- 
ness or in any business. Some people seem to have for- 
gotten a few of these basic truths in recent years, but it 
is high time to be remembering them again. Tomorrow 


From “Paper Circular,” L. S. Dixon, paper merchants, 
Liverpool, England. 








and should not be winded and jogged 
before going on the table. 

As one acquires experience with 
papers, he finds that it pays to let 
them season in the original con- 
tainer to pressroom temperature. 
Some curl in one direction. Such 
papers should be seasoned with the 
concave side of the curl down. 

Pieces should be cut from the 
original large sheet so that the edge 
of the lower gauges is parallel to the 
grain of the paper, just as the grip- 
per edge should be on the cylinder 
press. Sometimes, in order to cut the 
pieces from the large sheet without 
waste, this rule cannot be followed 
so that the stock for the job con- 
sists of part cut with the grain par- 
allel to the lower gauges and part 
with grain parallel to the end gauge. 
The first portion may be put through 
the press first while the second por- 
tion is allowed to season if it has 
wavy edges which might interfere 
with continuous feeding to register. 
This seasoning may be accelerated 
by allowing moderate heat from an 
electric heater to play on the wavy 
edges until they flatten. 

Pressure-sensitive tape finds use 
in masking typographic numbering 
machine plungers quickly, in sealing 
down quad gauges when these are 
used, and various other purposes. 
The C1S tape is better here. 


Handling Stock that Curls 


Sometimes paper is encountered 
which curls up at the upper edge of 
the sheet as the plate recedes after 
the impression and causes trouble 
for the delivery fingers as they reach 
for the sheet. Here the C2S tape 
copes with the problem if a bit is 
fastened on the tympan and the tip 
of a cross gripper set to press the 
sheet down on the spot of tape. One 
of such hold-downs may be arranged 
to work close to each of the upper 
corners of the sheet. Just a small 
piece in the two corners answers 
and does not interfere with the 
work of the delivery fingers. 

One of the greatest improvements 
in platen press operation in recent 
years was the development of spe- 
cial inks for platen presses. These 
inks are a necessity and the lack of 
them caused untold trouble in the 
days gone by. Especially with solid 
tints and halftone plates on coated 
paper are these improved inks a 
godsend to the pressman, relieving 
him of the old-time nightmare of 
very difficult stripping. 

Never start to run without final 
okay to run. Preserve okay and one 
extra copy. Read ticket and make 
sure you know what is wanted as 
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okayed: how many copies to run, 
and back up or print one side only. 
Keep sheets in half-thousands or 
counted lots. This can be done on 
last run by counter and will check 
on any shortages. When backing up, 
reset or keep record of counter so 
that you can tell how many sheets 
are backed up and total number of 
impressions. Prove the counter by a 
certain number of reams (half-thou- 
sands). The counter may not be 
working right or reams may be run- 
ning short. 

Run all jobs to register. Because 
of pull-out or afterthought some- 
thing may have to be struck in on 
a second run! Don’t wait until one 
side is off or a first color run to find 
that register was lost. Always put 
in a marker like a niggerhead or 
hairface rules to show how the feed- 
ing is registering. 


Importance of Proper Ink 


Check on the drying of the ink 
before running too many sheets on 
a job which has to be backed up or 
handled promptly, especially bleed 
jobs for prompt cutting and jobs for 
prompt folding. 

Plug quoins on all register runs. 
Push chase against left roller track 
on every job and make this a habit. 
Put a plug between chase and right 
roller track on close register runs. 

Never allow ink to dry on rollers 
and make sure they are always clean 
after washup, devoid of all specks of 
dried ink and so on. 

Saddle springs will last longer if 
rollers are placed overnight where 
there is least tension on springs, 
holding rollers off form with inserts 
of wood. When form has stood in 
the press overnight, test lockup of 
quoins in morning. 

Have a small pocket mirror at 
hand so that if it becomes necessary 
to pick a bit of dirt out of a halftone 
or bowl of a letter in a heavy form, 
you may do so while leaving the 
form in the press by reflecting light 
from the small mirror on the dirty 
spot, with one hand, while cleaning 
out the dirt with the other. 





@ EARLY BIRD in our letterhead con- 
test which closes on September 11 
was Frank Kaminc of Greensboro, 
North Carolina. We don’t think Mr. 
Kamine was looking for worms, 
though. He probably has his eye on 
the publicity and cash offered by the 
contest—as well as taking advan- 
tage of the opportunity to size his 
work up alongside that of others. 

There’s still time for you to pre- 
pare an entry or two. Look up the 
details and let us have it. 
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An English Printer Reports 


On Our Way of Doing Things 


@ ] THINK I CAN SAY at once that we 
have learned much that will be value 
to the printing industry in England. 

First of all I must say how deeply 
we appreciate all the kindness and 
help that has been accorded to us 
during the whole of our stay in the 
United States. Wherever we have 
been our reception has been warm 
and friendly and the hospitality 
which we have received has been 
abundant. All members of the team 
found it easy to establish common 
ground with those they met and we 
have all made friendships here which 
I am sure will last. 

This friendly atmosphere has made 
our task a much easier one than it 
would otherwise have been and one 
of the points we have noted is the 
readiness with which people over 
here will share their knowledge with 
others—not only with such as our- 
selves who come from another coun- 
try, but also with possible competi- 
tors in the same city. We ourselves 
have been asking many questions— 
sometimes very pointed ones, but 
always the answers have been given 
frankly and readily and, as I have 
said, we have learned a great deal. 

The traffic, however, has not been 
entirely one-way, and I think we can 
claim that here and there various 
members of the team have been able 
to give as well as to receive useful 
items of information. 

First, however, let me try to be a 
little more specific as to some of the 
things we have found. 

One of these things—and I think 
it is an important one, as productiv- 
ity depends so much on attitude of 
mind—is an appreciation at all lev- 
els of the need for high productivity 
and an understanding that without 
this high productivity a high stand- 
ard of living is out of the question. 
The trade unions here do not resist 
improvements and changes in tech- 
niques leading to increased output 
and greater efficiency but their pol- 
icy is rather to see to it that the 
workers share in the benefits gained 
from such improvements. 

Management seems to be search- 
ing continually for ways of getting 
more and more production, believing 
that to stand still is fatal. Sugges- 
tions for improvements are made by 
all grades of workers—even in firms 
where no suggestion-box schemes as 


such exist—and no suggestion re- 
ceived is too insignificant for man- 
agement to leave it unconsidered. 

This question of the relationship 
between employers and workers in 
the printing industry in America 
has interested us throughout our 
tour, but it is an intangible sort of 
subject and one difficult to get to 
grips with. But we are convinced 
that the maximum productivity can- 
not be achieved unless employer-em- 
ployee relationships are good. 

Another “intangible” lies in the 
tempo of life over here. Life is com- 
petitive and from this keen competi- 
tion springs, naturally, an awareness 
of the necessity of keeping costs toa 
minimum. 

One way in which printing costs 
are kept low is by making the maxi- 
mum use of the industry’s machines. 
Here it is the rule rather than the 
exception for more than one shift a 
day to be worked and whenever pos- 
sible the machines are kept running 
all round the clock. Because the ma- 
chines are continually in use—and 
possibly because cleaning machines 
is thought to be largely unproductive 
—the standard of cleanliness of ma- 
chines generally in America seemed 
to us to be lower than in England, 
but I think we in England have got 
to realize that the role of machines 
is to produce. 

In connection with machinery, I 
think I should say that we feel that 
the standard of the guarding of ma- 
chinery to ensure the safety of the 
operators is lower in America than 
it is at home, but to counteract this 
American printers appear to have 
developed a greater “safety con- 
sciousness” than is the case at home 
and by means of notices in depart- 
ments and various other devices the 
need is constantly impressed on the 
operators of taking care. We think 
that efforts to increase this safety- 
mindedness in England—without 
lowering our standards of guarding 
—would bring nothing but benefit 
to the industry. 

One of the major factors in the 
high output of many of the firms we 
visited is the degree of specializa- 
tion. The markets to which most of 
the firms direct their attention are 
deliberately limited, selling organi- 
zations devote themselves solely to 
these markets, and the plants are 
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laid out and equipped for a high 
turnover with a comparatively small 
profit per item, but a high total 
profit. Orders for work outside a 
firm’s specialist field are not ac- 
cepted. This specialization is carried 
beyond this into the various depart- 
ments of the firms. In these depart- 
ments we found that the individual 
workers specialized to a far greater 
extent than is the case in England 
and by so doing the output was 
noticeably increased. 

We have seen a good deal of work 
of the highest quality produced, but 
speaking generally, we did not find 
that the quality of the printing done 
in America is as high as in England. 
That may sound like a criticism of 
your printing, but in fact it is not. 
The quality of American printing is 
suited in most cases to the role which 
the particular piece of printed mat- 
ter has to perform, and time is not 
wasted bringing perfection to a job 
that need not be perfect. 

While the quality of the actual 
printing seems to be lower here, gen- 
erally speaking, than in England, 
much of your printed matter is bet- 
ter in its design than ours, and the 
paper on which you print is better 
than we can obtain at home, and 
these two factors—good design and 
good paper stock—play a large part 
in the appearance of any piece of 
printed matter. 

We have been much impressed by 
the thorough way in which jobs are 
planned here to ensure flow of work 
and the maximum output with the 
lowest expenditure of human effort. 
We have noted how skilled operatives 
are enabled to keep at their tasks by 
service from unskilled workers. We 
have seen the methods which have 
been adopted to reduce noise; we 
have observed the large proportion 
of firms who permitted their em- 
ployees to smoke and the consequent 
benefit to productivity. 


In Memory of Uncle Jess 


On a wall at the Southern School 
of Printing, at Nashville, Tennessee, 
is a plaque honoring the memory of 
Jesse E. Michel, who died on May 
15, 1948. The plaque is not of 
bronze. It is an electrotype—because 
“Uncle Jess” would have wanted it 
that way. The former superintend- 
ent’s principles and beliefs remain 
at the school, as does the memory of 
“Uncle Jess,” a printer respected by 
all who came in contact with him: 
apprentices, printers, and executives 
" the newspaper and publishing 

eld. 


Printing Invented in 1440? 
‘No: John S. Thompson 


TEN YEARS AGO the five hundredth 
anniversary of the invention of 
printing was celebrated both in 
America and abroad. Notwithstand- 
ing this, there was not then, nor is 
there now, the slightest evidence to 
prove that printing was invented in 
the year 1440, as alleged. 

Printing, of course, had been done 
from engraved wooden blocks long 
before that date, but typographic 
printing was not done before the 
year 1450, as the records show. No 
document bears a printed date before 
the year 1454 (the Indulgences) ; 
no book bears a printed date before 
the year 1457 (the Psalter); no 
religious or secular book bears a 
printed date before the year 1459 
(the Rationale Duwrandi and the 
Catholicon), 1460; no Bible bears a 
printed date before the year 1462 
(the 48-line Bible). All prior dates 
ascribed to any other printed docu- 
ments are purely hypothetical. 

The year 1450 has been given by 
many writers on the subject of fif- 
teenth century printing as the date 
of its invention. It is not enough to 
show that someone had been experi- 
menting with an obscure process 
pertaining to printing at an earlier 
date. That is all, however, there is 
to prove that the invention was com- 
pleted in the year 1440. 

No one has claimed that printing 
was done at this early date. There 
are only vague references to experi- 
ments that had been made. Guten- 
berg is named as one of these expe- 
rimenters, but there is no tangible 
evidence of anything else having 
been done at Strasburg.! If printing 
had been the object, and it seems to 
have been, the project was a failure. 
No printing was produced. 

As no specimens have been found 
to show anything typographically 
printed by Gutenberg or any other 
(with the possible exception of some 
undated fragments of a few leaves 
of the Weltgericht, or World Judg- 
ment, which Gutenberg may have 
produced about that time), it is a 
reasonable inference that the inven- 
tion had not been completed until 
shortly before the date of its dis- 
closure—August 1450—the date of a 


1 Fuhrmann, O. W. Gutenberg and the Strasburg 
Documents. 1940. McMurtrie, D. C. The Stras- 
burg Documents. 1941. 





Editor’s Note: John S. Thomp- 
son, inventor of The Thompson 
Typecaster, is the author of The 
Mechanism of the Linotype, stand- 
ard instruction manual for slug 
composing machines. While Mr. 
Thompson’s opinions are his own, 
they are highly respected and the 
result of wide research into the 
subject. 











contract entered into at Mainz, Ger- 
many, by the money lender, Fust, 
and by Gutenberg, the inventor, to 
print an edition of the whole Bible 
in Latin. 

There is no controversy regarding 
the foregoing documented facts. The 
so-called Gutenberg Bibles of forty- 
two and thirty-six lines were actu- 
ally printed, though none of them 
bears the name of the printer, nor 
the date or place of its printing. 
Copies of them are still extant, 
forty-five of the former and ten of 
the other. They are the rarest and 
most valuable books in the world 
today. The date of completion of the 
forty-two-line Bible can only be fixed 
by the written notation in the two- 
volume copy now in the National 
Library in Paris that it was com- 
pleted in August, 1456, but this edi- 
tion was not known to exist until it 
was discovered in Cardinal Maza- 
rin’s library in Paris in 1763. With 
regard to the thirty-six-line Bible, 
the evidence is even more vague. 

And so the date of 1450 is the only 
indisputable evidence presented as 
to the date on which Johan Guten- 
berg disclosed his invention of print- 
ing from metallicus formis, as it is 
described by the old Latin writers— 
“metal forms.” 

The Cologne Chrenicle of 1499 
says: “This right worthy art (print- 
ing) was invented ...in the year of 
our Lord 1440 and from that time 
until 1450 the art and all that per- 
tains to it was investigated, and in 
1450, which was a Golden Year, men 
began to print.” 

John Schoeffer, the son of Peter 
Schoeffer, in the dedication of a 
German translation of Livy in 1515, 
said: “The wonderful art of print- 
ing was first invented by the ingen- 
ious John Gutenberg A.D. 1450.” In 
1515, in the colophon of a book writ- 
ten by Trithemius, he said: “John 
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Fust ... began to think out and in- 
vestigate the art of printing in the 
year 1450.” 

In 1760 Schoepflin said in his book, 
Vindiciae Typographicae, that Gu- 
tenberg had resided in Strasburg 
during 1436 to 1444, where he made 
several ineffectual attempts to gain 
a perfect knowledge of the art of 
printing; that he returned to Mainz, 
where he disclosed his invention to 
Fust, and that between 1450 and 
1455 they printed the forty-two-line 
Bible. 

In his book, Gutenberg and the 
Strasburg Documents, Otto W. 
Fuhrmann says: “In this year 1940 
the civilized nations of Europe and 
America are commemorating the 
quinque-centennial in honor of John 
Gutenberg, fully recognizing the 
arbitrariness of the date and merely 
fellowing a tradition first inaugu- 
rated by the men in the office of 
Hans Lufft and other Wittenberg 
printers in 1540.” And further, he 
says: “We have no proof whatever 
that any printing, beyond the expe- 
rimental stage, was ever done in 
Strasburg. Certainly the many fac- 
tors that .. . constitute typographic 
printing had not been fully devel- 
oped in 1439.” 

There is no logical reason why the 
date of Gutenberg’s world-shaking 
invention should not be celebrated 
throughout the civilized world as 
the year 1450—the date of its con- 
ception, reduction to practice, and 
disclosure to others—the require- 
ments of present day patent laws to 
qualify an invention for protection. 


Another Bible Question 


@ A RECENT SURVEY of the eleven 
existing copies of the so-colled Gu- 
tenberg Bibles in the United States 
raises an interesting question re- 
garding them. Is there really a Bible 
of forty-two lines? This book, one of 
two fifteenth century Latin Bibles 
attributed to Johan Gutenberg, was 
so named because it was said by 
early bibliographers to have been 
printed with two columns of forty- 
two lines to the column. Later ex- 
aminations revealed the fact that 
in some copies the first nine pages 
(these comprising Jerome’s Pro- 
logue and Preface to the Penta- 
teuch) were printed with only forty 
lines to the column, and that page 
ten (the first page of the book of 
Genesis) had forty-one lines in each 
of its two columns, and that the first 
seven pages of I Samuel (the first 
book of Kings) were also printed 
with forty lines to the column. This 
is the lineage pattern of five of the 
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American-owned copies. The others 
have slight variations of this pat- 
tern. None have forty-two lines 
throughout. 


Body Size Changed 


The explanation usually given for 
these variations is that Gutenberg’s 
original plan was to have two col- 
umns of forty lines to the page, but 
after the first few pages had been 
composed it was decided to increase 
the number of lines in the columns 
to forty-two so as to reduce the num- 
ber of pages to be printed. The book 
was printed in folio form, with sec- 
tions of ten nested leaves, for the 
most part, two pages being printed 
at a time. Two presses and two com- 
positors were employed, the manu- 
script copy being divided at the first 
Book of Kings (I Samuel). When the 
change from forty to forty-two lines 
to the column was made, one com- 
positor had finished seven pages of 
I Samuel while the other compositor 
had finished nine of the first pages 
of the book. The body size of the 
lines was reduced and both composi- 
tors then finished their sections of 
twenty pages with the new size. Both 
sections were then printed with the 
mixed lineage. 

Then another change was decided 
upon—to reprint both sections with 
a uniform lineage of forty-two to the 
column. They did not, however, dis- 
card the first printings, but instead 





increased the edition from one hun- 
dred (as first intended) to two hun- 
dred copies. As no attempt was made 
when gathering the sections to keep 
those with identical lineage to- 
gether, the result was the present 
diversity in the various copies. 

Of the eleven copies of the forty- 
two-line Bible in the United States, 
three are printed on vellum, the oth- 
ers on paper. There is one copy, on 
vellum, in the Huntington Library 
at San Marino, California. All the 
others are on the Atlantic Coast. 
With the exceptions of one copy in 
the New York Public Library and 
one in the Congressional Library in 
Washington, all are in the libraries 
of private collectors. The Pierpont 
Morgan Library in New York City 
has three copies of this Bible. Of the 
thirty-four existing copies in Eu- 
rope, twelve are in Germany and 
nine in Great Britain. The others 
are scattered throughout the conti- 
nent. There are facsimile copies in 
many of the principal libraries in 
both the United States and in Eu- 
rope. . 


Doubtful Uniformity 


It is possible that some of these 
Bibles in European libraries have 
forty-two lines to the column 
throughout, but until this is proved 
to be a fact, there is a reasonable 
doubt that there is such a book as a 
“Bible of Forty-two Lines.” 





| From Merrie England we received 
the greeting card on left, pro- 
duced by W. S. Cowell Limited, 
which has a theme as revelant 
today as when it was published 
in 1829. The card, 47% by 7% 
inches in size, is ably printed 
in full color. Mr. Cowell first 
established his press in Butter 
Market eleven years before this 
cartoon’s appearance. The leafy 
crown, whipcords and coattails are 
green. The press ornamentation 
is yellow. Sox and background of 
the printing piece held up by the 
press are blue. The remainder is 
brown and black on white. Here 
is an ancient cartoon and theme, 
but the power of free press and 
Christmas spirit are as contempo- 
rary in human interest as when 
sketch first appearerd or when 
firm was founded back in 1818. 





4 very happy Christmas 





“May the press serve you well in 
ca the coming year” is the holiday 
greeting from W. S. Cowell Lim- 
ited. The presswork is excellent! 
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SPECIAL STUFF 

In one of your ads I noted the word 
special used when it seemed to me that 
especial would have been correct. Don’t 
tell me these two are interchangeable. 

Okay, we won’t. We'll let Profes- 
sor Maurice A. Weseen do it: ““E’spe- 
cial igs a variant of special inter- 
changeable with it in some uses but 
not in all. Especially is in similar 
cases a variant of specially. Euphony 
must be considered in choosing be- 
tween these variants. Special usually 
means particular as opposed to gen- 
eral. Especial usually means particu- 
lar as opposed to ordinary. Correct 
uses are: He made a special trip. He 
came specially for this meeting. You 
have an especial opportunity. Condi- 
tions are especially favorable.” 

We'd have to know what ad at- 
tracted your attention before we 
could take sides, but we’d just as 
soon not. Getting an author to agree 
to changes is difficult enough, but 
just between us proofreaders, adver- 
tising men are always right, right or 
wrong. 


IT AIN’T GOING NOWHERE 

What’s wrong with this, I ask you? 
“Coming in on the train, the high 
school building may be seen.” Some 
smart-alecky proofreader marked it. 

Your proofreader probably is a 
naive fellow who doubted that the 
school building was arriving on the 
train. That’s what your sentence 
says. There’s nothing else mentioned 
in it. Why not say “Coming in on 
the train, one sees the high school 
building.” (That sounds like a heck 
of a poor attraction for tourists, 
anyhow.) 

And smile when you call proof- 
readers “smart-alecky,” sir! 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 

I read your department each month 
with great interest. Since I am a fledg- 
ling, I am gaining a wealth of knowl- 
edge from the questions and answers. 
As a matter of fact, I keep a file of 
Proofroom tearsheets. 

Now, could you answer a question 
for me? This is the copy as received 
from the customer: St. Paul’s Girls’ 
School. The customer insists on ’s with 








the word St. Paul, so I think in that 
case the apostrophe after Girls should 
be removed. What is your opinion? 

We believe, and our latest text on 
punctuation agrees with us, that it 
should be St. Paul’s Girls School. 
The apostrophe is being dropped 
from such names at an increasing 
rate—such as Teachers College at 
Columbia University, Merchants Na- 
tional Bank, and so on. If, however, 
the school is using two apostrophes 
in its name, there is nothing you 
can do about that. And if you are a 
fledgling, here’s a tip for you: Don’t 
argue too strongly or unpleasantly 
with the customer. It’s his money. 
If there is anything worse than a 
careless, “follow copy” proofreader, 
it is an officious one. 

Call again. We enjoy getting let- 
ters from people like you. 


BENT OR BEND? 

Is this correct—“due to your nat- 
ural bent for design’? Shouldn’t it 
be vend? 

Bend as a noun meaning inclina- 
tion or talent is, so Webster informs 
us, obsolete. Bent isn’t. 





Hal a Contury en 
in the Pronto 





Given that the typographical union 
scale of wages for composition is $18 
a week in a book-and-job office, what 
wages should a competent proofreader 
command? 

There is much difference of opin- 
ion. I should say not less than $25— 
but he should be able to do $25 
worth of work, and often a reader 
in such an office is worth much more 
than $25. 

These items—lifted intact from The Proof- 


room of the nineties, edited by F. Horace 
Teall—are offered for historic interest 


-only, and not for present-day guidance 


STORY WITH A MORAL 
We thought you might be interested 
in the enclosed article, “Tales of an 
Old Proofreader,” from the South 
African Typographical Journal. 

We are indeed interested—too bad 
we can’t reprint this tale of a proof- 
reader (J. J. Clayton) who scorned 
the safety of the “follow copy” rou- 
tine. We will repeat this one bit of it: 

I put the following passage in just 
to show how extremely careful you 
have to be when you decide to de- 
part from the copy, although in this 
case no harm was done. It happened 
in the news department. I had the 
name Edward Knoblock before me, 
and without any hesitation I altered 
the surname to Knoblauch. Soon 
after a young reporter came to me 
with the query: “Did you make that 
correction?” 

“Yes,” I replied, “I certainly did. 
I know the name too well. Edward 
Knoblauch used to collaborate with 
George Meredith, Arnold Bennett, 
J. B. Priestley, and others.” 

“That’s all quite correct,” was his 
reply. “But he went to Somerset 
House and had his name changed to 
Knoblock !” 

“Well,” I said, “I think he might 
have sent me a post-card about it.” 

That was the last time I knocked 
his block off, so to speak. 

(Editor’s note: We picked up a 
fine new expression from this arti- 
cle—‘“‘a severe choking-off”—that’s 
when the boss gets good and mad 
and lets you have it.) 


ONE AMONG BILLIONS 

You may find pleasure in the at- 
tached, which has been copied faith- 
fully from the source—the editor’s col- 
umn in the Banks County (Georgia) 
Journal. Is it possible that this could 
serve as a model response for proof- 
readers in trouble? 

“O. S. Garrison does a big lumber 
and ginning (cotton) business with the 
people of North Georgia. He appreci- 
ates his friends and patrons; therefore 
he used a number of newspapers to 
send his “Season’s Greetings” to them. 
Along with the others, he had it in- 
serted in the Banks County Journal. 
We read the proof three times, one 
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time by copy, and thought sure we had 
it correct. Our old friend, Mr. Garri- 
son, came in Saturday morning, and 
asked if we could see anything wrong 
with his article. We read it over and 
found nothing wrong. Then he called 
our attention to the big wood type head- 
ing which read “Geeting” instead of 
“Greeting.” Doubt whether one person 
in a hundred caught the error. Think 
one of Oscar’s boys called his attention 
to it. Never been a newspaper printed 
without one or more errors. So this is 
only one error among billions. Mr. Gar- 
rison wrote it correctly. Our error.” 

It is odd and sad how the trained 
eye can read over a wrong word— 
not once, but many times. It happens 
to us. The only consolation is that no 
man is infallible. 


GRUELING SPELLING 

You may recognize this sentence. I 
used it in class one day. Twenty-five 
boys tried to set it and only one got it 
correctly. Nearly everyone missed up 
on plaguy. 

The sentence: An embarrassed ped- 
dler and harassed cobbler squatted sta- 
tionary in a desolate cemetery, gnaw- 
ing desiccated potatoes, correlating 
plaguy corollaries, and gazing with 
unparalleled ecstasy at the symmetry 
of a lady’s ankles. 

Sounds like cruelty to children, to 
us. But such stuff will toughen your 
incipient printers and proofreaders. 
They might as well find out now if 
they can take it. Two-bits says you 
would have flopped on plaguy your- 
self. We would, without proper no- 
tice. It isn’t a word one runs across 
everyday, thank heaven. 


BOTH OF US 

I have trouble with the correct posi- 
tioning of the word both in a sentence. 
Could you give me a rememberable rule 
on this? 

Believe me, brother, you are not 
alone. You suffer from a common 
ailment, and there is no sweet, sim- 
ple rule at hand. 

You may use either for both or 
both for: This will serve for both you 
and me; this will serve both for you 
and for me. Likewise both with and 
with both: I talked with both Brown 
and Miller; I talked both with Brown 
and with Miller. The “alternative 
conjunctions” (both... and) should 
be placed next to the words they con- 
nect: The reading brought me both 
happiness and profit. A misplaced 
both can damage both clarity and 
basic meaning. 


FOREIGN DICTIONARIES 

A Proofroom friend has sent in 
the name of a publishing company 
from which small (1,000 to 2,000 
terms) foreign language dictionar- 
ies are available. Ask us and we'll 
tell you where it is. 
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NEGATIVE TOOTH 

I note expressions like “No tooth was 
ever as hard to pull as that one” etc., 
ad nauseam. I know that the language 
is always in a state of flux, but I 
haven’t heard that this is correct. 
Please do your bit in the column for 
the stuff that we old-timers still rever- 
ence. Don’t use my name, but you can 
call me asdf ;lkj, the wife of shrdlu 
etaoin. 

With the positive form of the ex- 
pression it is “as hard as.” With the 
negative form of expression it should 
be “so hard as.” Don’t ask me why; 
it’s one of the rules we inherited. 


Nice writers like the distinction of 
saying things correctly. Must have 
been quite a tooth, though. My heart 
goes out in sympathy. 


INCOMPLETE EDUCATION 

What would you do about the follow- 
ing line which appeared in the program 
for the commencement exercises of one 
of the local high schools ? It was: Senior 
Program: “What is Education, and 
What It Has Done for Me.” 

The caps shown are exactly as per 
copy and as printed. Eight of the grad- 
uating seniors spoke on this subject. 
I hated to see it printed this way and 





Jean W hite 


Lvs quite a jump from selling 
milady’s furbelows to the graphic 
arts, but at the tender age of seven- 
teen, Jean White decided to give up 
selling lingerie and the like for a 
large chain store for leads and lino. 

Starting with the Comet Press, 
Incorporated, in New York City, 
Miss White sold school yearbook 
printing for two years and then 
added to her knowledge with five 
years of experience in handling 
billing and routine production for 
the Quality Photo Engraving Com- 
pany. She followed up by starting 
the printing production department 
of the Mutual Broadcasting System 
in association with Arnold Rosten, 
who served as Art Director. When 
the radio network abolished this 
department, Jean returned to the 
Comet Press to handle production, 
book and magazine design, sales, 
art supervision, customer contact, 
and do a little troubleshooting on 
the side. The Comet Press also 
owns Howard O. Bullard Typog- 
raphers, which helped considerably 
in adding to her knowledge of type. 

With a feeling after six years that 
there was more to learn, she ven- 
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tured into binding processes with 
the Sloves Mechanical Binding 
Company, but her first love lured 
her to seek a job in a printing plant. 
She is now production manager 
with the Bergen Press of Engle- 
wood, New Jersey, among the old- 
est and leading printing plants in 
Northern New Jersey. Right now 
she is busy converting the equip- 
ment and personnel from newspaper 
work to book and job work. 

Miss White’s outside activities 
are allied with her work. She is 
president of the Club of Printing 
Women of New York, has written 
several columns for trade publica- 
tions, has given courses on produc- 
tion problems, in addition to taking 
courses herself at the New York 
Employing Printers School and 
New York University. The little 
time she has to give to hobbies is 
taken up with dabbling in oil paint- 
ing and collecting folk music record- 
ings, but to quote Miss White, “after 
sixteen years, I still find the great- 
est fascination in printing with an 
appreciation of the fact that there 
is always something to learn in the 
graphic arts.” 
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wanted to change the wording but they 
seemed to think it was all right. 

The subject, as is, is half state- 
ment and half question. It should 
have been reworded: What Educa- 
tion Is, and What It Has Done for 
Me, or What Is Education, and What 
Has It Done for Me? Obviously, the 
fledglings have much to learn about 
clarity and coherence—and perhaps 
a lesson or two wouldn’t hurt their 
teacher of English. 

After you voiced your protest and 
were overruled, your only course was 
to groan and acquiesce. There’s no 
one with more self-confidence than 
a graduating senior, until he has 
applied for a job or two. 


IN OTHER WORDS—NO REVENUE 

Today I ran across “non-revenue pro- 
ducing operations” which looks terrible 
without a hyphen, but the hyphen 
seems to throw “producing operations” 
together as a unit, which is not the cor- 
rect meaning at all. Maybe it should be 
“non-revenue-producing.” 

Revenue producing (revenue-produc- 
ing?) operations is better than them 
which don’t produce no revenue, but I 
don’t know how to say so. 

Don’t go to pieces, now. Mr. Web- 
ster will help you out. Non seldom 
requires a hyphen (except with a 
proper noun: non-American). So it 
is nonrevenue-producing operations. 
Some of the non words do look 
strange indeed—nonco-operative, as 
an example, but ours not to reason 
why. 

We agree with the thesis. Nothing 
good can be said of nonrevenue-pro- 
ducing operations if one wishes to 
stay in business over an extended 
period. 


WHO AM TEACHER? 

“It is I who am your teacher” is a 
toughie for me. Something in the back 
of my mind tells me it is correct that 
way, but I would feel a little better if 
you would dig out some explanation of 
the matter for me. Can you help? 

The verb must agree with the sub- 
ject. Who agrees in person and num- 
ber with am. The person and number 
of the subject who is determined by 
the antecedent J because a pronoun 
must agree with its antecedent in 
person and number. Ergo, as Shake- 
speare would have Lancelot Gobbo 
say, J is singular, and first person; 
who must be singular and first per- 
son; the singular first person of the 
verb is am. 

You have the same situation in “It 
was you and I who were elected.” 
Must be were because who is plural 
since it has two antecedents which 
make it plural in number. 

See that you remember all of this. 
Sometimes we feel like a teacher. 


Tailor Proofroom Procedures 
To Suit Needs of Your Plant 


By Hilda D. Bump 


@ POOR PROOFREADING costs money. 
Whose money? Both owner and cus- 
tomer get stuck for it. The cost of 
this “nonproductive” department is 
known and lamented. But disinter- 
ested proofreading, like “hidden 
taxes,” can take further bites out 
of the profits in a dozen minor ways. 

There is the matter of quality. 
Sloppily read copy can do terrific 
damage to the over-all impression 
given by a piece of printing. All of 
the fine paper and ink and presswork 
in the world cannot counterbalance 
the ill effect created by serious copy 
made foolish by misplaced letters, 
words, or even lines. 

You don’t compete on a quality 
basis, you say. But you do—even if 
you specialize in throwaways on 
newsprint. No matter how “cheap” 
the job, a customer will prefer the 
printer who gets the “spelling” right. 
He wants the highest quality he can 
get for the money. Quality is a com- 
parative thing; even a dull and ugly 
piece of printing can be neat and 
correct. 

There is little doubt that the first 
man to receive the first bill for print- 
ing established the tradition of howl- 
ing about alteration charges. We all 
know that no plant ever waxed fat 
and prosperous upon its alteration 
charges. (Don’t bother telling that 
to the customer; he knows he’s being 
robbed.) Alterations are time-con- 
suming; they play havoc with sched- 
ules; and their billing has the same 
effect on good will as sending out a 
salesman with smallpox to call on 
the folks. 

So it’s very nice when you are in 
a position to say, ‘““‘We gave you good 
clean proofs where your copy was 
followed to the intelligent max- 
imum.” Alterations have a bad habit 
of getting tangled up with shop 
errors that have been passed on by 
a lackadaisical reader. How do you 
go about separating the two, when 
the proofs you send out are full of 
etaoin shrdlu’s and overlooked in- 
structions? Sooner or later you are 
going to be forced to account to the 
customer. 

If we haven’t convinced you of the 
financial importance of good proof- 
reading—and you cannot convince 
yourself—turn a business engineer 


loose in your plant for a few days 
and listen to his report. 

How is the efficient proofroom at- 
tained? In looking for the answer to 
this question, we made an informal 
survey of proofroom procedure at 
various plants—big proofrooms hir- 
ing more than sixty people; medium, 
with four to six or eight; small, with 
a range of one reader to a maid- 
of-all-work who occasionally looked 
over a galley. In a few instances the 
information gleaned was on the 
negative side—how not to conduct 
a proofroom. In the case of one large 
printer, whose business is national 
in scope, the answer to our question: 
“How’s your proofroom?” was only 
a groan. We pressed him no further. 

At the Mack Printing Company in 
Easton, Pennsylvania, where more 
than forty periodicals (mostly sci- 
entific) are printed along with cata- 
logs and commercial work and scien- 
tific books, such as the United States 
Pharmacopoeia (both English and 
Spanish editions), the proofreading 
has to be good. Proofroom procedure 
has been tailormade to suit the needs 
of the plant and is not typical. 

Proofroom personnel consists of 
around sixty people. Seven are on 
the two night shifts. During the day 
there are two typists, two errand 
girls, a clerical worker who enters 
manuscript and proof received, one 
girl handling cut work, three girls 
handling reprints, three supervisors, 
and the balance are proofreaders. 

Mack’s galley-reading section has 
about twenty proofreaders and a 
supervisor. Readers work in teams 
as copyholder and proofreader. Per- 
sonnel is plant-trained, starting out 
as copyholders, then revisers, then 
as proofreaders. “Follow copy” is 
the rule, but sensible queries are 
encouraged, along with correction 
of ordinary errors. 

The proofroom has certain time 
standards on the reading of galleys. 
A time clock is punched when start- 
ing and when finishing each galley. 
This procedure is followed for pro- 
duction standards reasons, accord- 
ing to Grace Kidney, the proofroom 
manager, and the time consumed is 
not charged against a job. On occa- 
sion, if exceedingly poor copy is re- 
ceived, extra time may be charged to 
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the customer after he has been noti- 
fied that the copy is so poor that it 
is the intention of the plant to make 
an additional charge for handling it. 

Responsibilities assumed by the 
proofreading department of Mack 
Printing Company are wide. The 
more experienced readers handle all 
make up, page proof, press sched- 
ules, press releases, and so forth. 
Each person has specific journals for 
which she is responsible. One super- 
visor is responsible for technical and 
mechanical details of color, bleeds, 
positioning, et cetera. He approves 
all press schedules and supervises 
details of cut work and special jobs 
(not regular periodicals). 

There would be no purpose in the 
average plant modeling its proof- 
room after one of the scope and size 
of the Mack proofroom. But this 
giant proofroom is a demonstration 
of how such a department may be 
set up to make utmost use of proof- 
room facilities, deftly arranged to 
fill particular needs. 

The more conventional type of 
model proofroom may be found at 
Von Hoffmann Press in St. Louis. 
In many respects, it is the kind of 
place about which harassed proof- 
readers dream. A regular staff of 
three women and five men handle the 
three shifts. (During heavy periods 
some of the printers fill in as read- 
ers.) All have worked at the trade 
as printers and are good English 
students and grammarians. 

For this reason Von Hoffmann 
proofreaders are given a great deal 
of freedom in querying and making 
corrections—in other words, they 
edit copy as they read it, unless the 
copy is of a technical nature or writ- 
ten by someone known to be an au- 
thority. The youngest member of the 
staff in point of service has been on 
the job for three years—the major- 
ity range from fifteen to thirty 
years of experience there. 

With the experience and training 
the staff possesses, copyholders are 
found unnecessary. The proofread- 
ers themselves feel that they are 
slowed down by copyholders. Espe- 
cially in working with tabular mat- 
ter does the reader find that he gets 
the job done quicker when reading 
alone, as the eye seems to be a much 
swifter conveyor of thought impres- 
sions than the voice. 

Likewise, it has been found un- 
necessary to put the Von Hoffmann 
readers on a time schedule. (This is 
done mainly by printers who have a 
cost figure for proofreading.) Costs 
of the service are included in com- 
position costs and the proofroom is 
under supervision of the composing 
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room foreman. The room itself is 
modern and glass-enclosed, situated 
in the center of the composing room, 
well lighted by fiuorescent lights 
above each proof desk. 

The Neely Printing Company of 
Chicago boasts a prize proofroom, 
small in size, mighty in efficiency. 
There two day proofreaders are 
employed, with one night reader and 
a reviser who also works at night. 
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alone. As a rule, he likes sole respon- 
sibility for his work. (If only medi- 
ocre proofreaders are available, then 
using holder and reader is the best 
system; at least there is a check.) 

The compositor who has turned 
reader is likely to have the practical 
viewpoint. On the other hand, the 
grammarian and constant student 
may be of more value, depending 
upon the type of work involved. This 


Proofroom at Von Hoffmann Press, St. Louis. Two readers in foreground are thirty-year employees 


The readers work alone and are let 
alone. There is no talking in the 
proofroom, a compact but adequate 
room with no space for visitors. (We 
didn’t break the rule—just bent it 
long enough to have a Neely veteran 
tell us that the efficacy of a proof- 
reader is based ten per cent on his 
knowledge of grammar, ninety per 
cent upon his knowledge of ordinary 
plant procedure.) 

Due consideration is given the 
fact that proofreading is eye-strain- 
ing work. Each reader may have the 
type of light he (or she) prefers, 
and the seasonal changes in natural 
lighting are not overlooked. The 
most significant contribution to eye 
ease is the use of a special neutral- 
toned paper for galley proofs—col- 
ored to remove the glare of white 
and to increase readability. The pa- 
per is fairly dull finish. Galleys are 
signed at the bottom—like letters— 
and carry the job number, number 
of the proof (first, second, and so 
on) along with the reader’s initials. 

Summation: Copyholders are re- 
garded with the most favor in the 
extremely large proofrooms. Such 
practice is looked upon with distaste 
by the veteran proofreader. He finds 
that he travels faster when he works 


does not mean that he must have a 
master’s degree in English—print- 
ing is known as “the poor man’s col- 
lege” for good reason. The erstwhile 
compositor may run into difficulty 
training himself to read one charac- 
ter after another character, when 
he has been accustomed to reading 
by lines, but he may soon acquire 
the knack. There has been much ar- 
gument but never agreement on the 
subject of a proofreader being re- 
quired to know how to set type and 
print it. 

Some fifty years ago a scandalized 
Englishman walked out of a proof- 
room (and a good job) when he dis- 
covered that he was expected to work 
with a woman—a married woman, 
at that! Things have indeed changed. 
The competent proofreader is wel- 
comed everywhere, regardless of sex. 

Finally, as with so many matters 
in the business world, the question 
of efficient procedure in the proof- 
room boils down to the efficiency and 
loyalty and interest of the proof- 
readers themselves. 


The average woman has a vocabu- 
lary of only 800 words. It is a small 
stock, but think of the tremendous 
turnover. 
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Problems of Graining Plates 


@IF BI-METAL and tri-metal plates 
are destined to replace grained zinc 
and aluminum plates in offset lith- 
ography it will be because in many 
shops there is always some degree 
of uncertainty about the way these 
grained plates will behave on the 
press and the quality of the job 
which they will produce. 

Questions are continually in the 
minds of pressmen, pressroom fore- 
men, superintendents, and produc- 
tion managers concerning each plate 
which is sent into the pressroom: 
“Should I roll the plate up solid to 
start with?” “Will those fine high- 
light dots print or will I lose them 
after the first few hundred sheets?” 
“Will the shadows stay open and the 
solids print solid?” “Should we have 
made two sets of plates for this job 
or will this one set finish the job?” 
“How many hours should be figured 
in the schedule for working on plate, 
rubbing up plate, and etching out 
plate?” “Will the customer be satis- 
fied with the job which we can get 
from this set of plates?” “Will we be 
able to make our delivery date or 
will we have those presses tied up be- 
cause of plate trouble?” 


Short Runs on Multi-metal 


Originally much of the thinking 
concerning the multi-metal plates 
was based on the premise that their 
greater cost could be justified only in 
long editions. Much was made of the 
number of millions of impressions 
which could be run from one set of 
plates. As a result they were thought 
of as being suitable only for maga- 
zine publication and perhaps some 
of the extremely long runs of label 
work. More recently, however, they 
have been making inroads into the 
classes of work which had previously 
been considered to be especially 
Suited to the use of zinc and alumi- 
num plates. Short-run commercial 
work, house organs, and even rela- 
tive short-run work run on Multilith 
presses have been produced from 
these newer type plates simply be- 
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cause of the uncertainty surround- 
ing use of the conventional kinds. 

Strange as it may seem, far too 
little attention has been paid in most 
quarters to one of the principal 
causes of this uncertainty. The very 
fact that a grain is required on zinc 
and aluminum is reason enough for 
some people to condemn their use, 
but to the average consumer of 
printed matter the effects of a grain 
on a lithographic plate make no dif- 
ference. The slight irregularity usu- 
ally found around the edges of the 
type matter and lines is not notice- 
able, and certainly not objectionable. 
Likewise, when halftones are free 
from scum between the dots, and 
the extreme shadows are closed up, 
a slight raggedness around the edges 
of the dots cannot be seen without 
the aid of a glass. 


Grainer Belongs to No One 


Although grain may not be objec- 
tionable from the viewpoint of its 
result on the finished print, it is ob- 
jectionable because it is often one of 
the chief causes of plate troubles. 
When not a chief cause it is very 
often a contributing factor. The fail- 
ure on the part of many lithograph- 
ers to recognize this is due, at least 
in part, to the attitude which pre- 
vails throughout much of the indus- 
try towards the graining operation 
itself. 

The grainer of lithographic plates 
may well be considered an orphan. 
This is true whether he is the oper- 
ator of a trade shop or a man grain- 
ing plates within a lithographic 
plant. In either case he just does not 
belong to anyone. If a shop operates 
its own graining department, the 
man placed in charge of it is usually 
an unskilled person. Sometimes it is 
the janitor or porter, the elevator 
operator, or perhaps some pensioner 
who is no longer capable of handling 
a heavy job. Seldom if ever is a 
skilled platemaker or pressman who 
has any idea of the effect or purpose 
of grain given such a job. 


In spite of the fact that cheap 
labor is usually used in the graining 
department, the purchasing depart- 
ment and the cost accountants are 
constantly sniping at the cost of 
graining. Trade grainers approach 
the purchasing agent with figures 
which prove that it is far more eco- 
nomical to purchase plates already 
grained than it is to do the work 
within the lithographer’s plant. 
Pressure is brought to reduce the 
cost of the operation or get rid of 
the department. 


Trade Grainer Has Problems 


Furthermore, if the platemakers 
or the pressmen have some ideas con- 
cerning how the grain can be im- 
proved, it usually means that the 
graining costs go up. To prove that 
this increased cost will improve the 
quality of the printing, reduce lost 
press time, or result in fewer make- 
overs is very difficult and can be 
done only by keeping very accurate 
records over a period of many 
months. Even after such a trial pe- 
riod a remark such as this is often 
thrown back at the operating depart- 
ment: “How do we know that this 
increase in graining cost was respon- 
sible for the reduction in cost? We 
have had other similar periods which 
have shown up this well on the books 
and we did not spend as much for 
graining at those times.” 

The trade grainer has his prob- 
lems, too. To him a grained plate is 
a finished product. It is true that he 
is interested in his product but sel- 
dom does he know the effect of slight 
variations which he is able to see, 
and if he receives no complaint from 
his customers he assumes that these 
differences have no effect on the li- 
thographer’s ability to make good 
plates. He is seldom a lithographer 
himself, and the help he must employ 
cannot be skilled craftsmen. To fur- 
ther complicate his problem he rarely 
finds two shops with exactly the same 
idea of what type of grain is the 
most desirable. Even though the 
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plates which are returned for grain- 
ing show that two shops run iden- 
tically the same class of jobs he often 
finds that the same type of grain will 
not work in both shops. At times he 
has plates returned to him as unsat- 
isfactory that seem to be identical 
with the ones he has been supplying 
regularly and which worked all right. 

Considering that the trade grainer 
is in business to please his custom- 
ers, and of course make money at the 
same time, one would think that if 
there were any way in which he 
could determine that plates were not 
going to work all right he would 
adopt that method in order to keep 
customer good will and eliminate the 
necessity of regraining the plates at 
his own expense. The only methods 
which he knows to use in controlling 
the quality of his plates are: He must 
follow definite graining time sched- 
ules. He must control the grade and 
type of abrasive which he uses. He 
must use a definite weight or cover- 
age of balls. These, together with the 
scrubbing and drying schedule, are 
the only factors which are known to 
influence the finished product. 

If after using all these precau- 
tions, the finished plate appears un- 
der a microscope to be similar to a 
standard pattern of grain selected 
by the customer, the plate is shipped 
out as being correctly grained. He 
has done his utmost. If the plate 
does not work well he feels that the 
trouble must have its source within 
his customer’s plant rather than in 
the grain of the plate. 


Troubles Caused by Grain 


A list of the troubles which can be 
caused by grain might startle some 
lithographers, since many of these 
troubles have been blamed on such 
things as coating, developer, gum 
arabic, developing ink, press ink, wa- 
ter fountain solutions, and paper. 
The following example will undoubt- 
edly bring a smile to the lips of at 
least one service man from a com- 
pany which compounds platemaking 
chemicals. He was called in by the 
platemaker and told that the deep- 
etching solution was acting too fast, 
and that it was necessary to reduce 
the time to less than a quarter of a 
minute in order to not etch too 
deeply. When asked by the service 
man how long this trouble had been 
bothering him he said just the last 
two bottles acted so fast. Since he 
had eight bottles from this twenty- 
gallon shipment still on hand he 
wanted the rest of them made to act 
slower. 

On checking the records and the 
batch numbers on the bottles it was 
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found that all of them had come from 
the same lot of solution and that 
there had never been any report that 
the material was not up to standard 
from any other lithographer who re- 
ceived deep-etching solution from 
this same batch. As a result, instead 
of changing the remaining bottles 
from the shipment, the service man 
recommended that a one-gallon sam- 
ple be shipped which would be slower 
acting. If this one-gallon sample was 
what was wanted, all future orders 
would be made to that specification. 
About the time the sample bottle 
arrived, the platemaker opened an- 
other case of plates from the grainer 
and attempted to use the slower etch. 
These plates went blind on the press. 
He then went back to the regular 
strength solution and the trouble 
cleared up. Undoubtedly the service 
man for the chemical supplier is 
wondering why the platemaker goes 
on ordering the regular strength 
of etch. 


What Is Perfect Grain? 


In another instance a lithographer 
who preferred to make his own solu- 
tions went to considerable trouble in 
trying to make his coating solutions 
clear, only to find that he could not 
eliminate spots in his coated plates. 
All types of filtering devices, filter- 
ing aids, and various grades of gum 
were tried, but the spots inevitably 
appeared on the coated plates. It was 
not until a change was made in the 
grain which the trade house was 
supplying him that this trouble 
ceased. When a check was made on 
the plates with the older type of 
grain it was found that it was full 
of pits which had caused the spots 
in the coating. 

Variations in grain have long been 
known to be responsible for differ- 
ences in the thickness of coating, and 
have even been known to be the cause 
of scumming and blindness on the 
press. Also there has long been a war 
between the platemaker who wanted 
the dots on the plate to appear true, 
round, and sharp and hence desired 
the finest grain possible; and the 
pressman who wanted a coarse grain 
on which he felt he could have better 
control of his water. Much of this 
controversy has centered around 
matters of opinion. As a result there 
have never been definite statements 
as to who was right. Pressmen who 
complained about too fine a grain 
would usually be told about other 
pressmen who could run still finer 
grains on the same type of work 
without any trouble. This problem of 
coarse and fine grains leads directly 
to the center of the whole question: 


What should be the characteristics of 
a grained plate? 

About five years ago the Litho- 
graphic Technical Foundation em- 
barked on a program intended to 
solve many of these mysteries which 
surround the graining process. At 
first it was thought that there should 
be a method of describing grain ac- 
curately. Measurements were made 
by means of a microscope to deter- 
mine the depth of the grain. Al- 
though this had been done many 
years before and the results pub- 
lished in Research Bulletin Number 
6, The Albumin Process of Photo- 
lithography, it was thought that a 
start could be made by confirming 
this earlier work. 

Practically no additional work 
along this line was reported. Instead, 
the graining project was continued 
but along the line which grainers 
had been following for years, that of 
determining the grades and qualities 
of the various abrasives and at- 
tempting to lay out a program to be 
followed in trying to attain a grain 
with certain visible characteristics. 
Many thousands of dollars were 
spent on this project and many hours 
put in by skilled research men, but 
it is still impossible for a lithog- 
rapher to describe the type of grain 
he desires or to know what proper- 
ties are needed for best performance 
on the press. 


What Kind of Marbles? 


In order to get a complete picture 
of graining, a description of the 
choice of materials and methods 
which can be used will show the 
complexities that can be involved 
in producing a satisfactory grain on 
zinc and aluminum plates. With the 
conventional gyrating tub a grainer 
has a choice of marbles, abrasives, 
and chemicals. Not only may he use 
a number of different sizes of steel 
marbles, but he may also use wood, 
glass, or porcelain marbles. Inci- 
dentally, one of the best grains 
with which this writer has worked 
was produced on alumium through 
the use of glass marbles, but the cost 
of producing such a grain was very 
much higher than when steel mar- 
bles are used. It took almost twice 
as long to grain out the old work and 
the life of the marbles themselves 
was very short. Replacing flat ones 
made the cost run over twice that of 
steel. However, the grain was uni- 
form year in and year out. 

It is sometimes claimed that iron 
from steel marbles becomes imbed- 
ded in zinc and causes spots to be 
formed in the coating, but during the 
time glass marbles were used it was 
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found that these iron spots were still 
present. It was found necessary to 
specify a minimum amount of iron 
in all zinc plates used. Many old-time 
lithographers claim that the plates 
grained with wooden marbles are 
far superior to those grained by 
glass and that glass is much better 
than steel, but here again is the 
question of cost. The cost of grain- 
ing with wooden marbles is practi- 
cally prohibitive. Very few plates are 
in use that are grained with them. 


Selection of Abrasive Vital 


The cost and length of time re- 
quired to remove old work and de- 
velop a new grain are often factors 
in the choice of abrasives. Ofttimes 
plate troubles are directly traceable 
to the type of abrasive used. It fre- 
quently appears that the material 
which is most economical from the 
viewpoint of the grainer gives the 
most trouble to the lithographer. 
Graded sand, aluminum oxide, and 
carborundum are the three materials 
most commonly employed. Each is 
capable of giving a grain very simi- 
lar in appearance to the other, but 
a considerable difference in litho- 
graphic behavior is claimed by many 
operators. In order to remove the old 
work faster many grainers add tri- 
sodium phosphate, Okite, Borax, and 
other such materials to the grainer 
during the first phase of the opera- 
tion. Their effect on the final per- 
formance of the plate has also been 
questioned and many contradictory 
claims are made concerning the use 
of some of these chemicals. 

In addition to the materials used, 
the time required for each phase of 
the graining operation has a great 


effect on the finished product. Defi- 
nite schedules are usually set up but 
this presupposes that all of the metal 
will have the same properties. This 
is known to be untrue. An experi- 
enced grainer will state that it is not 
possible to get the grain the same on 
a new plate as on one which has been 
grained several times even though 
materials and time are held exactly 
to standards. Since several plates are 
generally put into the machine at 
the same time, it is not unusual to 
see plates with slight differences in 
grain character being taken from 
the same machine. As if the picture 
were not complicated enough, the 
method with which the plates are 
handled after they leave the graining 
machine can also have a decided 
effect on their lithographic proper- 
ties. Scrubbing, washing, drying, 
and any pretreatment given the 
plates can greatly alter their plate- 
making and press performance. 

Thus far only the variables pres- 
ent in the conventional means of 
graining have been considered. At 
present there are two other methods 
being highly recommended. These 
are the wet sand blasting method 
which was developed in this country, 
and the dry sand blast method which 
was developed in Europe. From the 
information which this author has 
received neither of these methods 
has thus far given the complete an- 
swer to the problem. Progress could 
undoubtedly be made much faster 
along these lines if the problem it- 
self could be completely investigated 
and understood. 

Undoubtedly there will be some 
who will think, “It’s easy for that 
fellow to sit there and write that 


kind of stuff. We have known all or 
at least most of those things for 
years, but what can be done about 
it? It is no different now than it ever 
was. Ever since we got out of the 
stone age we have had these troubles 
and we always will. 


Fate of Present Plates Uncertain 


The reply to this is simple but 
emphatic. The lithographic trade in 
the United States was slow to adopt 
the use of multi-metal plates even 
though their suitability and efficien- 
cy was proved in Europe prior to 
the war. Now that some lithograph- 
ers have found that the freedom 
from trouble which the multi-metal 
plates assure makes their use eco- 
nomical for short runs as well as 
long, the fate of grained zinc and 
aluminum would appear to be sealed. 
But since the newer plates cost at 
least four to five times more than 
the older ones, there should be con- 
siderable interest on the part of 
grainers, lithographers, and produc- 
ers of the two metals in finding out 
what can be done to keep them in the 
picture. 

Although there have been previous 
attempts to determine what the lith- 
ographic properties of the grained 
plates should be, they have always 
been hampered by the cost of mak- 
ing such an investigation and by the 
cost of producing satisfactory plates 
should the investigation prove that 
present techniques are inadequate. 
With proof now available that higher 
costs can be absorbed in the over-all 
cost of the job through the reduction 
of costly delays, it would appear that 
a full scale research program could 
and should be undertaken. 
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One-man print shop: Hobo (A) steals printer's pie from window sill, pulling the string that fires gun (B), releasing weight (C) hitting compositor, 
causing him to drop galley of type (D) on spring (E), flipping it onto automatic press (F). Meanwhile bullet has started ink supply and pushed 
starter button on press. Printed sheets pass fan dancer (G) whose fast tempo dries them as they go into binding machine. Job (H) is ready for 
shipping. This clever cartoon is from the announcement of a “Gadgets and Tricks of the Trade” meeting of New York Club of Printing House craftsmen 
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Send in your queries on any phase of lithography for answer by Charles F. King 





CHOICE OF PROCESSES 

Assuming that we have a choice of 
doing a job by either process, letter- 
press or offset, and assuming that the 
preparatory work would entail the 
same costs, what run or how many im- 
pressions are required to be run (mini- 
mum) before the offset lithographing 
process would prove more economical? 

It is often hard to determine which 
process can produce a job the most 
economically even when all of the 
facts are known. To express an opin- 
ion from the bit of information you 
have given is an easy way to find 
oneself out on a limb. There are so 
many types of letterpress equip- 
ment, and in some instances a job 
will just fit one particular piece of 
equipment perfectly whereas it will 
not work out well for the offset 
equipment on hand. In other cases 
the reverse is true. You did not state 
whether the job was to be all type 
matter or if there were some half- 
tones included. This makes a big 
difference, since the makeready on 
the letterpress is of course compli- 
cated by the presence of halftones in 
the form. 

However, in general the question 
of how short a run should be (several 
people recently have asked me ex- 
actly the same question) puzzles me. 
Most of the questions used to be just 
the opposite: How long should a run 
be before it is more economical to 
use letterpress? Perhaps the reason 
this question of yours puzzles me so 
is that I have seen straight type 
forms run by offset sixteen up on 
editions of eighty to a hundred 
sheets more economically than they 
could be by letterpress. School pa- 
pers, annuals, house organs, and 
even many business forms are regu- 
larly run by offset in editions of 150 
to 250 copies. It is true that when 
there are many halftones in the 
form, the preparatory costs are 
greatly reduced but I have seen sev- 
eral instances where it even paid to 
make offset plates from the exist- 
ing letterpress engravings and elim- 
inate makeready time on the press. 
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In the case of the all-type form six- 
teen pages up, thirty-seven plates 
were put on one press and run off in 
two eight-hour shifts. 

Thus from my own experience I 
could only say that when no consid- 
eration is given to the preparatory 
work, there is no job too small to be 
run more economically by offset than 
by letterpress, if the size of the offset 
equipment is comparable to that of 
the letterpress equipment available 
for the job. It is in long runs, of over 
a million impressions or more, runs 
with frequent changes in lines of 
text matter, and jobs where the pre- 
paratory work such as typesetting 
can be done more cheaply than the 
cost of making an offset plate that 
letterpress shows up to the greatest 
advantage. Even these advantages 
are being lost to the newer develop- 
ments of bi-metal and tri-metal 
plates and phototypesetting methods. 


SCREENED PRINTS 

In the March edition of THE INLAND 
PRINTER you wrote that screened prints 
were as good as screened negatives. 
Before I go to the cost of change-over 
I would like to try a few first. If pos- 
sible, would you please send me a couple 
of the screened prints that you have 
already made? I will take good care of 
them and return them as soon as I have 
tried them for results. 

I am very sorry but I do not have 
any screened glossy prints in my 
personal file. I do have several nega- 
tives which were made from such 
prints which I could let you examine 
if you would like to see the quality 
of the negatives which can be made 
by this process. These are part of my 
lecture material and I would like to 
have them returned promptly should 
you wish to see them. If you would 
write to the Graphic Arts Depart- 
ment of Eastman Kodak Company, 
Rochester, New York, they undoubt- 
edly could supply you with prints 
with which you could experiment. 
The ones which I have are from com- 
mercial jobs so I am not in a position 
to release them. 


“DRY OFFSET” 

Will you please furnish me with full 
details of your dry offset process, as 
well as illustrated booklets, if any, of 
the machines utilized for this process, 
together with price list? 

To the best of my knowledge there 
are no shops in this country which 
operate what is commonly under- 
stood to be a dry offset process; that 
is, printing from a planographic 
plate to which no water or fountain 
solution is applied. There have been 
many attempts to perfect such a 
process through the use of mercury 
or mercuric compounds but appar- 
ently not one of these has worked 
successfully. Another process de- 
pended on the incorporation of ma- 
terials in the ink which would remove 
moisture from the air and maintain 
the ink-repellent characteristics of 
the non-work areas of the plate. It is 
my understanding that this method 
met with some degree of success 
when tried in England. 

Frequently printing from “high- 
etched plates” is spoken of as dry 
offset. This method has been em- 
ployed for a good many years for 
very special applications. A standard 
offset press is used with no changes 
except for the elimination of the 
dampening system. Recentiy a fur- 
ther development of the high-etch 
process has broadened its usefulness. 
Work for which it was not previously 
considered to be suitable is now be- 
ing done with success. This new 
method operates no differently from 
the old one except that the printing 
plate is magnesium metal. 

The peculiar properties inherent 
in this metal are responsible for the 
additional uses to which this method 
can be adapted. Magnesium etches 
easily, rapidly, and shows much less 
undercutting than any of the metals 
heretofore used. If you are inter- 
ested in this type of printing, I 
would suggest that you get in touch 
with Dow Chemical Company, Mid- 
land, Michigan, prime producers of 
magnesium metal, who have spon- 
sored much of the research on its 
possible uses in the graphic arts. 


PAPER PLATES 

Can you tell us where we might get 
paper plates for a 23 by 29 Big Chief 
Webendorfer? We think that there is a 
process of doing artwork on them and 
printing directly from the art. Any in- 
formation on this subject will be very 
greatly appreciated. 

I do know that paper plates are 
available for Multilith and other 
equipment of that type but I do not 
know who can supply them for your 
press. If any of the readers of this 
department can supply this informa- 
tion to me, I will pass it on to you. 
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Questions will also be answered by mail if accompanied by a stamped envelope. Answers will be kept confidential upon request 


TICKET PRESS 

We are not getting the output on our 
presses printing tickets to enable us to 
meet competition. Are special ticket 
presses what we need? Also we would 
like to learn more about homemade cut 
overlays. 

There are special presses, roll fed, 
which enable one to compete not only 
on tickets but innumerable other 
items such as labels, multiple billing 
forms, and so on. 

There are two kinds of homemade 
mechanical cut overlays. One em- 
ploys a finely powdered resin such 
as dammar sifted over an impression 
of the halftone plate in tacky ink to 
hold the resin powder. Next, shellac 
in alcohol is sprayed on to fix the 
resin on the sheet. The other means 
of fixing the resin on the sheet is 
to toast it with an electric heater 
or under an infrared sheet-heater. 
The powdered resin must be free 
of lumps and ground uniformly fine. 
The air line of an automatic feeder 
may be used with an atomizer to 
spray the powder and the shellac in 
alcohol. 


PHOTOSTATING NAME CARDS 

In looking through the current an- 
nual directory of manufacturers I have 
found nothing about machines which 
would photostat or blueprint mailing 
labels. Do you know where we might 
find information about photostating or 
blueprinting name cards so that the 
reproductions could be used as mailing 
labels? 

For cards you would have to start 
with a transparency. A single copy 
on photostat or blueprint sensitized 
paper would not make a durable la- 
bel. From a transparency you may 
get a printing plate for letterpress 
or offset. 


RED INK ON GREEN FLINT GLAZED 

We are faced with the problem of 
printing red ink on the green flint 
glazed stock as per sample attached. 
We are planning to print from the roll, 
using aniline ink and rubber plates. As 
we have never tackled this type of job 
hefore, we are a little afraid we may 
‘un into some difficulty in laying a 
strong enough color on this type of 


paper. We would appreciate your tell- 
ing us if our procedure is the best for 
this type of work—that is, can we ob- 
tain a good red on this green stock? 

Much depends on whether a strong 
red is to be matched and, if not, just 
how strong a red is wanted. A red 
of full strength on green lake paper 
is impossible in a single impression 
and any red in one bump would ap- 
pear muddy. Orange (part red) will 
turn olive and reddish purple will 
turn dull on bright green paper. On 
it the suitable colors are opaque yel- 
low, blue, deep green, and violet. Co- 
operate with your inkmaker on this 
problem and you will find the best 
way out—whether to change color 
of the paper or the ink, or both. 





Color lends 
Cheer 


A wedding is or should be a 
very happy occasion. Beautiful 
flowers decorate the church and 
home where the joyous cere- 
monies take place. Sometimes a 
few tears are shed by the bride’s 
mother but as a whole everyone 
considers it a time to rejoice. 

Perhaps you are wondering 
what all this has to do with 
printing? Plenty! The many 
times I’ve received wedding an- 
nouncements on white cards, 
neat to be sure, and with clear 
type or engraving of the skilled 
workman, I have been left with 
a very cold feeling. Why? I 
think the cover of the cards 
should be gay with colored 
floral. decorations and perhaps 
a printed wedding declaration. 
The present white wedding an- 
nouncement card is cold and 
much too plain. There is no 
reason why these cards can’t be 
colorful like birthday cards 
which cheer the recipient. After 
all, the black border has been 
removed from funeral notices 
so why not brighten the wed- 
ding announcements? 

—By Charles F. Schoener 











“SOFT” FORMS 

While we have never seen an exten- 
sive compilation of trade terms used in 
the graphic arts we thought we had 
encountered most of them until recently 
we heard an‘electrotyper refer to a soft 
form, obviously a term used in that 
trade division of the industry. Can you 
tell us what it means? 

In the electrotyper’s parlance a 
soft form is one which does not lift 
because of faulty justification as, for 
example, type set in a mortise but 
justified too loosely so that the type 
may be easily pushed out with the 
fingers. Such a form may cause trou- 
ble because when the molder tries to 
tighten it, he may have to pour wax 
in the spacing to keep the type in- 
tact. Then after taking his impres- 
sion when he tries to release the 
form from the mold, a considerable 
portion of the type may remain in 
the mold. Now the problem is how to 
remove the type without destroying 
the mold. Sometimes it can be done, 
sometimes not. If not, the form must 
be reset. In some cases “soft” is syn- 
onymous with “easy,” but not here. 


SHEET VARNISHING 

We should like you to give us the 
name and address of a suitable manu- 
facturer of a sheet-varnishing machine. 
The sheets in question are of ordinary 
paper, printed in offset for labeling 
canned goods. The machine must have 
automatic pile feeder with a varnish- 
ing unit and with electric dryer and 
pile delivery. The size of the sheets is 
approximately 28 by 22 inches. 

The various units of a setup for 
varnishing printed sheets might in- 
clude a drying oven and conveyor. 
The manufacturers will advise you 
in detail following receipt of your 
specifications in full. 


PRINTING CARDS ON DIE PRESSES 
Can you please put us on to the 
maker of a machine which will ink, 
wipe, and print from copper plates 
(as an example, visiting cards) and 
which is designed in such a way as not 
to put too much wear on the plates? 
Our customer has a die press of English 
manufacture but he finds that this 
press wears out the copper plates so 
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quickly as to make it uneconomical. He 
believes there was a press of a different 
design made in France before the war 
but we have not been able to locate this 
French machine, if it ever existed, and 
we are hopeful that there may be some- 
thing of United States manufacture, to 
which you can give us a lead. 

The die press to which you refer 
is highly esteemed in the United 
States, along with two other makes 
of American origin. Properly used, 
it does not wear copperplate dies 
more rapidly than other die presses, 
on any of which it is customary to 
make runs of up to five hundred 
from copper plates. If the die presses 
are engaged on long runs it is cus- 
tomary to print short runs on the 
hand-operated plate press (D press). 

For long runs of cards on the 
power die presses, steel is sometimes 
used instead of copper or the copper 
plate may be “chromed” (chromium 
plated) after which astronomical 
runs are possible. The average cost 
of chroming a copper plate runs 
about one dollar. 

In this country, for some time, the 
die presses have been fitted with roll 
feed for use on long runs and re- 
cently these presses have been made 
with automatic sheet feed. 


EMBOSSING BOARD EXPERIMENT 

Can we obtain a sample sheet of 
Stewart’s embossing board? We have a 
late model embossing machine but 
sometimes it is necessary for us to re- 
inforce the embossing. The male dies 
are made with a compound but occa- 
sionally it breaks down. We are won- 
dering if your board would help us to 
reinforce same so as to obtain the best 
possible finished results. 

Probably you will be pioneering in 
this experiment and we’d like to 
learn the outcome. Stewart’s emboss- 
ing board has long been successfully 
used as the force in cold embossing 
on platen machines, that is, both the 
regular platen printing presses and 
embossing presses made by the man- 
ufacturers of the platen presses. 
Whether this board is of value as a 
reinforcement of the furce used on 
a vertical four-rod embossing ma- 
chine is subject to a test on this 
machine. 


SNAP-OUT FORMS 

The article under the head Snap-out 
Forms in the February issue is some- 
thing we have been thinking about. As 
you say, gathering and collating seem 
to be the big problems. Could you send 
us the names of the machines on the 
market to do this work? 

Collating machines suitable for 
both small and large orders of snap- 
out forms are now on the market. 
Suppliers’ names have been sent to 
you. 
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STARTING NEW PLANT 

After ten long years away from the 
graphic arts trades, I am contemplat- 
ing re-entering the field in a small city. 
I have analyzed the situation there and 
believe that I can make a moderate 
success of a small commercial plant in 
that expanding community. There are 
two fair-sized weekly newspapers and 
I have been assured of this production 
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Answers to the following questions have 
appeared in the pages of THE INLAND 
PRINTER and other sources of informa- 
tion to printers at various times. How 
retentive is your memory? How many of 
these questions can you answer without 
turning to the answers on page 82? 


1. What body type face led in the 
recent “Fifty Books of the Year’? 
a. Bodoni Book d. Garamond 
b. Baskerville e. Janson 
c. Caledonia 

2. Name the most popular display 
face in the “Fifty Books” show. 
a. Futura c. Garamond 
b. Caslon d. Bulmer 

3. More vets are taking up printing 
training than ever before. True or 
false? 

4. A four-magazine Fotosetter, with 
eight lenses, will give how many 
different type sizes? 

a. 12 ce. 24 
b. 18 d. 32 

5. What appears to be the major 
printing plant accident hazard— 
and what is number two? 

a. Sprains; strains from lifting. 
b. Caught fingers 

ce. Falls 

d. Striking objects 

e. Something in eye 

f. Cuts 

6. The rate of direct mail by third 
class is approximately four times 
greater than that of first class? 
True or false? 

7. How fast do British rotaries print 
numbered jobs without anv diffi- 
culties being encountered with the 
numbering machines? 

a. 4,000 per hour 
b. 6,000 per hour 
c. 8,000 per hour 
d. 12,000 per hour 

8. For color register work in non- 
conditioned pressrooms one should 
open blank stock long before the 
press run. True or false? 

9. Books (not pamphlets) printed in 
1947 numbered almost 500 million. 
About how much were they sold 
for? 


work. For that purpose I intend to in 
stall a medium size cylinder press. T; 
handle what I think will be a good vol 
ume of job work, perhaps I’ll have : 
10 by 15 and a 12 by 18 automatic plus 
an open 10 by 15 platen press. Having 
been concerned with a different line o 
endeavor, I have naturally lost touch 
to a considerable extent with the print- 
ing business. That is the basis for my 
request: Can you recommend to me 
any company, service, or institution 
which could advise me or furnish me 
with all information concerning such 
things as a good, sound, fairly simple 
pricing system for job work? Also any 
helpful hints regarding the organiza- 
tion and operation of a plant such as I 
have described here? Admittedly, I will 
be starting out in a small way but I 
have good reason to believe that I 
should be able to expand progressively 
in the next few years. 

THE INLAND PRINTER book de- 
partment will be pleased to send you 
a list of books for printers from 
which you can get current prices 
and also recover your familiarity 
with production methods. You will 
find it very much to your advantage 
also to join the nearest employing 
printers’ association. 


DECALCOMANIAS 

At the present time we have several 
problems involving lithographic, let- 
terpress, and silk screen processes in 
the preparation of decalcomanias. In 
connection with this work, we would 
appreciate your advising us if you have 
any references pertaining to the use of 
these processes and information on the 
manufacture of decalcomanias. We are 
particularly interested in books and 
articles pertaining to lithographic, let- 
terpress, and silk screen processes. 

Our book department has books 
dealing with the three processes you 
name but there is little in detail 
about decals in these books. Briefly, 
the production of decals is based on 
the use of papers with a coating de- 
signed for decals, together with spe- 
cial inks designed for use on this 
coating. We are sending you the 
names of paper makers and _ ink- 
makers who will be pleased to supply 
reliable information in detail about 
the production of decals by the sev- 
eral processes you name. 


PRINTING ON GLASS WITHOUT INK? 

Enclosed is sample of a piece of glass 
we printed by the albumin ink top 
method. We have a lot of trouble as 
they do not clean out “clean” and need 
retouching. We cannot use the photo- 
graphic plates as there is a film left 
on the plate. The little white squares 
in the black background must be clear 
glass as they are used for blood color 
tests. Maybe you could suggest a proc- 
ess whereby we could print on glass 
without using ink. We do not have to 
etch these prints on glass in acid. All 
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that is required is an opaque-black 
ground and clean edges on openings in 
the image where the clear glass is bare. 

There are several methods which 
employ dyes used to make prints on 
glass without using ink. They are 
handled by skilled photoengravers 
with whom you should work on this 
problem. The supplies may be ob- 
tained from or through the dealers 
in photoengravers’ chemicals located 
in your city. 


PARTS FOR CAMPBELL CYLINDER 

We have a Campbell two-revolution 
cylinder which is still doing fine work 
since it was rebuilt some dozen or so 
years ago, but right now it needs some 
new parts. Can you tell us where we 
can contact the firm which has the old 
patterns. We have a big run coming 
up and we are afraid we are going to 
run into trouble. 

It is five or six years since we last 
saw parts for this press advertised. 
We suggest that you contact one or 
more of the leading dealers in used 
printers’ machinery, who may help 
you to get parts. 


WEAR CAUSED BY UNLEVEL PLATE 

We are mailing today two proofs of 
a set of process plates. Proof A is our 
original progressive (red) proof. Proof 
B was made from the same plate after 
the printer damaged it—in our opinion, 
run under identical conditions. On 
Proof B you will notice that the high- 
light areas in the lower part of the 
plate particularly and somewhat over 
the entire plate have been worn to a 
point of being unfit for use. Both of 
these proofs were made with a low 
minimum of underlay and no overlay on 
our precision proof presses, the ink 
being carefully controlled during each 
proofing. The printer claims that the 
plate was damaged through faulty or 
soft copper. In our opinion this trouble 
has resulted from improper or unbal- 
anced makeready in the printer’s press- 
room since our plate was deeply etched, 
had a firm dot formation, and proofed 
easily on our press. We shall appreciate 
your opinion as we shall have to make 
an adjustment of the billing of the job 
within a few days. 

Careful scrutiny reveals that the 
plate is lower under the pressure of 
impression at its right upper corner. 
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This unlevelness caused the remain- 
der of the plate’s surface to receive 
excess squeeze, creating the wear 
which is the subject of the difference 
of opinion. The printer ought to have 
a precision plate gauge for testing 
the larger plates such as this one. 

If the plate was mounted on wood, 
the mount might have changed in 
dimensions after it left the engrav- 
ing plant. If mounted on a patent 
metal base, the interlay may have 
been improper. If mounted on a 
solid base, the underlay may have 
been improper. 

The unlevelness does not appear 
in the red progressive proof pulled 
in the engraving plant. The trouble 
could be ascribed to the engraver 
only if the metal of all but one 
corner is shown to be much scfter 
than the remainder of the plate. This 
is not common. 

For the benefit of those who won- 
der how it is possible to learn which 
corner of a large plate is low with 
nothing in the way of information 
except an engraver’s proof of the 
plate after the production run and 
his progressive proof of the same 
plate: the pressman compares the 
edges of the new and old plate as 
they indent the reverse side of the 
sheet and also the impression on the 
face of the two proofs. In this case 
the impression marks on the reverse 
of the sheet indicated that the major 
part of the plate was printed with 
excess squeeze while approximately 
one-fourth of the plate in the right 
upper corner was printed with mod- 
erate or even scant squeeze. 

There are two lines of lettering in 
the light corner of the plate and 
these two lines print lighter in the 
production proof than in the pro- 
gressive proof although the other 
three-fourths of the production proof 
print heavier than the progressive 
proof. Since both proofs are pulled 
on a precision proof press with a low 
minimum of underlay and overlay, 
the deduction is that the light corner 
of the plate (which shows less wear 
than the major part of the plate) is 
lower. Both the photoengraver and 
the printer should equip with the 
modern plate gauge for testing the 
height of plates. 


BINDERY EQUIPMENT 

We are interested in obtaining for 
distribution paper-drilling machines, 
paper joggers, and padding presses. 
Would you be good enough to give us 
a list of reliable manufacturers on 
these items? 

We are sending a list but it is 
doubtful whether all of the manufac- 
turers carry on sales work through 
distributors. 
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FOREIGN INQUIRIES 

We understand you answer questions 
by mail if the request is accompanied 
by a stamped return envelope. What is 
the best way to do this or its equiva- 
lent? Our question refers to paragraph 
about an automatic collator on page 77 
of the December, 1949, issue. Will you 
supply us with complete information, 
such as prices, features, illustrated 
leaflets, and so on? 

Foreign inquiries requesting re- 
ply by mail are accompanied by in- 
ternational postal orders covering 
return postage. We do not supply 
information in detail for we are 
not qualified because of the changes 
in prices, materials, equipment, and 
supplies. We do not supply the names 
of manufacturers to whom you may 
write direct for the latest reliable 
information. 


PROOFS ON ACETATE 

We have read in your publication an 
article about proofs on acetate. Having 
found your information adequate for 
our works we should like you to furnish 
us with any sample already made on 
this subject. We are also interested in 
the kinds of inks that must be used 
for such reproductions. Can you supply 
us with all available information on 
these matters? 

As is customary, we are referring 
you to the manufacturers for the 
latest reliable information which 
they are best qualified to supply. 
They will be pleased to mail it to you. 


MAKEREADY KNIVES 

In behalf of one of our customers we 
are seeking the manufacturer of the 
“Lewis” knife, which we understand 
is a printer’s makeready knife built 
with a tubular metal handle and equip- 
ped with a device which holds a re- 
placeable razor blade. We are fam- 
iliar with several other styles but only 
this particular knife is acceptable. 
Can you help us out? 

We are referring you to several 
dispensers of makeready knives so 
that you may get a complete picture 
of the supply. 


PEBBLING MACHINE 

What has happened to the old peb- 
bling machine? Is it still manufac- 
tured? I have had some wonderful re- 
sults with it in the past but haven’t 
seen one in years. 

This pebbling, roughing, and 
stippling machine is still a favorite 
finishing tool. 


COLLATING AND TIPPING MACHINE 
Please send the name of the company 
or tell us where we can obtain informa- 
tion on the collating equipment you re- 
ferred to in your January issue. 
There are two kinds: one for use 
with sheets, the other with webs of 
paper. Names have been sent to you. 
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METHOD OF DELIVERY 

We are seeking a method of delivery 
for a rotary ticket press. So far, it has 
us stumped. After passing the slitters 
and a rotary cutting knife the tickets, 
traveling on tapes, should be delivered 
onto slow-moving tapes at a right angle 
to the direction of travel of the tickets. 
We have been unable to attain suffi- 
cient velocity when starting up the ma- 
chine to get the first tickets forward 
fast enough. 

You might substitute endless can- 
vas belt for the tapes, at greater 
speed, say fifty per cent. 


ABC OF LOCKUP 

Sooner or later a high percentage 
of printers are faced with locking up 
a form for the electrotyper. There is 
nothing difficult about it but a few 
rules must be followed for carefree 
co-operation without a loss of time. 
The form should be clean in all its 
units because dirty or filled units 
cannot yield clean plates. All units 
should be type high. Steel chases for 
the purpose should be used as they 
help to get a square lockup. Steel 
furniture is used for the same pur- 
pose. Isolated units should be but- 
tressed around with spacing mate- 
rial made higher for the purpose. 
Bearers of proper length properly 
arranged also prevent binding and 
contribute to square lockup. Quoins 
should be arranged to lock without 
resistance from some unit(s) of im- 
proper dimension(s), and to lock in 
the right direction. Furniture in bad 
condition should not be used and the 
guard lines should not bind. 
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From the Private Library of 
H-F-"BUNNY™ 
EDMONDS 


of the Los Angeles Glub 


Purchased at the Book Auction 
of the 25th Annual Gonference oj the 
Pacific Society of Printing House 
Graftsmen ~Portland, Oregon 
July 21-22,1950 
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This distinguished two-color book plate designed 
by Haywood H. Hunt will be placed in books of 
very popular late “Bunny” Edmonds when they 
are auctioned in July at conference of Pacific 
Society of Printing House Craftsmen, Portland 


WHAT IS “TYPE HIGH”? 

We had a friendly argument in the 
shop, about the exact measurement of 
“type high.” Would you please tell us 
what is the absolutely accurate height, 
.918-inch, or .9186-inch (with no allow- 
ances) ? 

In the United States the manu- 
facturers of composing machines, 
type-casting, and typesetting ma- 
chines, typefounders, and the manu- 
facturers of flatbed cylinder and 
platen presses consider type height 
to be 0.918 inch, “‘right on the head,” 
with no allowances or tolerance for 
error. It is one standard in the 
graphic arts on which all concerned 
are agreed. 

This applies to the United States. 
Even those printers making their 
own type who deviate a bit in prac- 
tice agree that 0.918 inch is the 
standard. Other countries have other 
standards. 


END GUMMING MACHINE 

We are enclosing a sample of a 
printing job that has a %-inch gum 
strip thereon. Can you advise us where 
to buy the proper machine that will do 
this gumming? Anything we gum now, 
we do by hand. We do not have a lot of 
this type of work but would be inter- 
ested in a gumming machine if the 
price is right. 

There are various end gumming, 
strip gumming, and stripping ma- 
chines made for this work and of 
course they are timesavers. Makers’ 
names have been sent to you. 


MECHANIZED EYELETTING 

We are wondering if there is not a 
better and faster eyeletting machine 
than our hand-powered device for this 
work. We find it slow and unsatisfac- 
tory for the considerable eyeletting we 
have to do. We cannot find any infor- 
mation on the subject and will appre- 
ciate hearing from you. 

There is a range of satisfactory 
speeds available in eyeletting ma- 
chines. Information on them has 
been sent to you. 


AUTOMATIC CARD PRINTING PRESS 

Can you tell me if the automatic card 
printing press as per enclosed picture 
is still manufactured—and address of 
the manufacturer? 

These small hand card presses 
have been off the market for many 
years. There is a fast modern auto- 
matic card press (multicolor) manu- 
factured today. 


CRIMPING PAN LINERS 

Would you kindly advise us as to the 
machinery needed to make the enclosed 
type of pan liner? 

This piece may be die-cut and 
crimped on the press from suitable 
die. 
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NEW CONTEST 


Use Those Ideas / 


Here is how YOU can go ‘Forward in ‘50’! Design a letterhead that 
will win money and nation-wide publicity for you—and influence print- 
ers both here and abroad. Follow the simple rules below and mail your 
entries in. Reproductions will be shown in later issues . . . and the best of 
luck to YOU! | 


Remember, even though the prizes are decidedly worth trying for, they 
are really the least of the benefits this contest offers you. The greatest 
advantage is the opportunity to gain new ideas as to the many attrac- 
tive ways in which a single piece of copy may be set. The many entries 


which are to be shown offer you this privilege of studying and learning. 








Use this copy: Callahan Printing Co. Not Inc. Specializing in Commercial Stationery. BUtler 
3-4498. 2345 N. Main Street, Anytown, U.S.A. 

The Rules: Submit fifteen proofs in two colors, one of which may be black. Any color stock may be used. 

* Also, three proofs in black ink on white stock of each form separately. All copy must appear across 


top of 8'2-by 11-inch sheet (regular letterhead size). Type and cast ornaments only to be used. No 
special drawings permitted. 


Proofs must be mailed flat. Name and address must only appear on the back of one of the two- 
color letterheads. 


September 11, 1950. Address entries to the Contest Editor, THE INLAND PRINTER, 309 Wes! 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 6, Illinois. 


PRIZES: FIRST PRIZE: $25—SECOND PRIZE: $15—THIRD PRIZE: $10 


Fourth Prize: A two-years subscription fo THE INLAND PRINTER. Fifth Prize: One-year 
subscription to THE INLAND PRINTER. A six-months subscription to each of the five 
next-highest-ranking contestants. Duplicate awards in case of ties. 
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ELECTROMATIC ENGRAVING COMPANY, 
Chicago.—Your new letterhead is excel- 
lent. It properly represents a quality 
product and has a degree of class readily 
recognized. Time was when the art work 
accomplished by the average engraving 
plant would be often designated as at 
least bordering on the so-called “corny” 
but we have noted much improvement 
in recent years. It might be that the 
lettering of your heading is a bit on the 
delicate side but, of course, we have come 
to realize there are sharper eyes than 
ours. 

THE REPUBLIC PRESS, of Pittsburgh.— 
We have long regarded Steel Horizons, 
external publication of the Allegheny 
Ludlum Steel Corporation, as one of the 
country’s finest and most impressive, 
and, indeed, among the best turned out 
from the standpoint of graphic arts 
craftsmanship. The issue you especially 
sent us—being the printer 


PeniimMen 


the late and great “Bunny” Edmonds 
to be sold at auction at the conference 
of Pacific Coast Society of Printing 
House Craftsmen, Portland, July 21 
and 22, is especially of the H. H. H. 
style. 

RICHARD W. ADAMS, JUNIOR, of East 
Aurora, New York.—You strike a new 
note with your blotter, “Under new 
management,” which offers potentiali- 
ties for adaptation by others and on 
other items. In a sense it is suggestive 
of two items in one. There is the an- 
nouncement panel set slant-wise near 
left and top printed entirely in red. The 
other copy with the lines square-on is 
printed altogether in black. Heading 
(quoted) appears in upper-left corner, 
striking into the red panel a bit, with 
text and signature following around 
the angles of the right side of the red 
panel. We consider the idea a neat one, 


Review 


as already indicated, but see no merit in 
beginning the heading line with a lower- 
case “u.” In the most prominent spot 
on the blotter and with the line the most 
important of all the copy this handling 
might be said to suggest unimportance 
because it is started with a small “u.” 
ROBERT GOODFELLOW, of Toronto, Can- 
ada.—While not outstanding the blotter 
“Know the answers?” which you turned 
out to stimulate interest in and study of 
the lessons of the correspondence course 
of the International Typographical 
Union is very good, in fact well above 
average work. Forming the big letters 
“ITU” from rules was commendable, and 
their tone and size are such that they 
just about amount to an illustration, 
definitely eliminate any suggestion of 
the piece being dull or too plain. The 
letters permit of broken measures, too. 
The brown ink on the tan-colored paper 
is very pleasing indeed and, 





—emphasizes the impor- 
tance of a large page size 
with illustrations of com- 
mensurate dimensions in 
colors (printed by offset, by 
the way). We note with 
interest that attention is 
given a new platemaking 
development and will make 
note of it in a separate 
item. It is always a pleas- 
ure to receive such fine 
work as you do. Let us see 
more of it. Features, if 
pointed out here, should 
prove helpful, as well as 
inspiring to other readers. 

Haywoop H. Hunt, San 
Francisco.—It’s always a 
pleasure to look on samples 
of work done by you. For 
one thing, you are one of 
those people whose work 
has “something” because of 
which we can immediately 
recognize it by appearance 
alone—neither names nor 
addresses necessary. Even 
though it may be a label 
or envelope corner, your 
work has a “bookish” look 
though functioning ade- 
quately as display which 
we are at a loss to explain. 
Maybe, it’s due to instinct. 
Well, perhaps colors of ink 








on the whole, the piece is 
praiseworthy. And by the 
way, the foregoing is from 
a former chief instructor 
of the first I. T. U. Course 
of Instruction in Printing 
who, years ago, went over 
the lessons of hundreds of 
students, apprentices and 
journeymen alike. Inciden- 
tally, he learned much from 
teaching others. 

Susan J. Karstrom, of 
Chicago.—The announce- 
ment card you designed for 
the Society of Typographic 
Arts’ exhibition oozes with 
merit. It commands atten- 
tion; it is pronouncedly 
modern in layout and de- 
sign without going to any 
objectionable extreme. The 
feature is one main display 
line extending, in general, 
from lower-left to upper- 
right corner. Brief text 
appears above first part of 
this line of display which 
strikes through a most un- 
usual panel near the right 
side. This panel, in strong 
perspective, is of twelve 
sections checkerboard fash- 
ion, left side being at great- 
est distance, so to speak. 
Three of the sections are 








and tints of stock have a 
part—remember, we said 
perhaps. The label for the 
hooks from the library of 


Bright, modern and colorful is French fold produced by Rous and Mann Press 
Limited, of Toronto, Canada. The folder is 75 by 9% inches in size. Part 
of the arresting ear into which the gold embossed trumpet is set is black; 
rest of ear is red; rule is also gold embossed. Cover has right deckle edge 


blank (white) ; two are in 
red; two, yellow; one, a 
section of a halftone en- 
larged; one made of lines 
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We admit enthusiasm for covers of ployee mag 
Printing Company, Easton, Pennsylvania. Ideas are fresh, design 
impressive. Second color on original of one shown above is yellow 
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type of business 
we know 


something about... 


















Dramatic 4-page folder supplied to trade and advertising typog- 
raphers by the Lanston Monotype Machine Company. The original 
cover is blue and black on white. The dimensions are 6 by 9 inches 
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of type, a part of the alphabet 
starting with “a”; and three 
have the letters “S,” “T” and 
“A” in order up and down to 
designate name of the organiza- 
tion. The whole is ingenious as 
well as striking. O, we all but 
forgot to mention that the block 
of type near upper left-hand cor- 
ner reverses the usual method 
when type is not flush both sides; 
it is flush on right, irregular on 
left. 

PHILMAC TYPOGRAPHERS, Phil- 
adelphia.—Your file folder with 
letter-size specimen leaves—to 
be ultimately, we surmise, a new 
type book—is both beautiful and 
impressive. Short front fold fea- 
tures the words “Type Faces” in 
large Cartoon Bold, in reverse 
color, aslant on a silhouette of 
artists’ palette. Relatively large, 
this appears near top while your 
name, business, address, and tele- 
phone appear much smaller (but 
big enough) across bottom of the 
cover, for that is what it is when 
received. The color combination 
gives layout and typography an 
assist toward the unusually fine 
appearance of the folder. It is 
rather deep red-brown on bright 
yellow antique finish cover stock 
somewhat richer than canary. 
Extension on the back leaf—top 
when filed in cabinet—is an ef- 
fective reverse color arrange- 
ment of the copy “Type Faces 
—Philmac Typographers.” It 
should stand out from everything 
else in the filing cabinet, of all 
who receive copies. In the loose 
leaves the folder carries, excep- 
tionally fine type faces are pre- 
sented in their different sizes in 
regulation specimen book fash- 
ion, and a style to a leaf. The 
presswork is entirely in keeping, 
as good as can be. 

O. R. THOMPSON, Xenia, Ohio. 
—You are truly expert in get- 
ting up blotters of which you 


have made a hobby out of collect- 
ing for a great many years. We 
especially like the one in the lat- 
est collection submitted and on 
which the head in inch-high block 
capitals is the one word “color.” 
With each letter in a different 
hue the effect is increasingly im- 
pressive. More than that, we 
note that colors of the spectrum, 
all primary and all but one sec- 
ondary color are represented in 
the word, and in reverse of the 
order usually employed in refer- 
ring to them, viz. blue, green, yel- 
low, orange, and red—violet or 
purple, the secondary formed of 
blue and red, alone being unused 
in the word. Text lines below are 
a bit crowded, in fact practically 
every style and size of type will 
look better and be read more 
easily if space additional to nat- 
ural (that provided by the shoul- 
der) is introduced between lines. 
Even a one-point lead would 
noticeably improve the effect of 
this 18-point type. We also like 
the piece headed “Printing Is 
More Than Just Paper and Ink,” 
and there’s a lot of interest—and 
good advertising—in the series 
featuring the “old-timer” who 
says many sound things such as 
“The use of well-designed printed 
forms will help you save many 
a dollar.” 

SCIENCE RESEARCH ASSOCI- 
ATES, Chicago.—Review of your 
Christmas greeting folder has 
been delayed because, until you 
telephoned, it was not understood 
the item was sent for review. It 
is so unusually effective and in- 
teresting, however, it was being 
kept for the big display of greet- 
ings customarily made in our 
October and November issues 
each year. Size is interesting, 
being 7 by 6% inches, and gives 
the piece a measure of distinction 
on that account. We like the way 
the large stars are featured on 














Title of “typeless” French-style folder issued by Society of Typographic Arts, Chi- 


cago, to announce a meeting in honor of artist famous for pictures of animals 
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Peach-like skin and sox of the batter and 
the bottom band blend with deep purple 
cn gray-green to make inviting color- 
scheme on E. F. Schmidt's house organ 


front and on page three. On the 
former it is in reverse color, 
white against the blue overprint- 
ing the page and bleeding off, as 
if printed white on blue paper. 
On page three the star in the 
same large size is printed in the 
blue close to left and top with 
one of same shape but much 
smaller in upper right-hand cor- 
ner. In both cases type matter 
overprints the blue in black, and 


there’s an interesting, effective 
combination of type and illustra- 
tion on page two. As intimated, 
layout of the type is above re- 
proach. We regret, therefore, 
that the blue used is so strong in 
tone (deep) that the small type 
which in black overprints the 
blue impression is quite difficult 
to read. Too, and as we already 
stated, we expect to display the 
folder in our annual exhibits of 
greetings late in the year when 
we will lighten the color to dem- 
onstrate the improvement which 
will result. 

MAx A. Tims, of Vancouver, 
British Columbia.—In view of 
your writing that you have a col- 
lection of work done by your 
father and your grandfather we 
suspect you are a youngster, at 
least at the trade. In any event, 
your blotter, “Printing by A. H. 
Timms, Limited,” is something 
of an achievement, both in work- 
ing up such interesting illustra- 
tions from rules and border units 
and, withal, leaving the type 
matter (quoted above) as it does 
in one long relatively large line 
between the parallel rules in 
light green, the second color, 
clear and sharp. On left side of 
blotter (printed the long way) 
several shop-built skyscrapers 
appear in a blue all but black, 
key color rather than the usual 
black. There is, in the blue, a 
diagonal border combination ar- 
rangement forming a band strik- 
ing across the lower right-hand 
corner and a couple of bands in 
the light green likewise striking 
across diagonally to the left of 
the one mentioned and over 
which some copy is printed. The 
illustration and bands are back 
of the paneled main line which 
doesn’t overprint them and so, 
be objectionable. The lines of 
type—the address and telephone 
number—overprinting diagonal 

















Of human interest is open house announcement of Baker-Britt Corporation, Newark, 


New York. Cartoon is black on white, title is in reverse band printed in a bright red 
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Deep blue and red on white combine to make the memorable 6- by 
9-inch holiday cover of house organ published by Mid-West Paper 
Sales Limited, of Canada. Note life-like quality of the poinsettias 


‘lype Talks 
Sa" Ns 


Caslon Number 


Wr. GIF" 


Number 4.3 
The Sherbow Issue 

















The Caslon Number of Type Talks, produced by the Advertising 
Typographers of America, has 6- by 9-inch cover. Outer border 
and half of or t is ge, r inder is in black on white 
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EVERY BUYER of printing knows that today’s 
costs are high. Every printer knows that price- 
conscious buyers are shopping around on even the 
simplest jobs. 

Printers point out, however, that considerable savings 
can be realized if buyers conscientiously set out to get 
the greatest returns from their printing dollars. Too 
frequently, they say, a quotation proves to be only a 
base on which unnecessary extra costs are piled. 


Printers recommend that if you want the most for 
your money you should work on the assumption that 
printing costs begin when you start to prepare your 


copy. Time spent making your wants clear to your 
printer brings down composition costs. It’s always 
cheaper to typewrite than to set type. 

In preparing copy there are three cardinal factors to 
be remembered: 

First, type, unlike girdles, has only a one-way stretch. 
It cannot be condensed, though it can be extended by 
leading and letterspacing. 

Second, printers are not mind-readers. They can 
deliver only what they are asked to deliver. If your 
instructions are vague, ambiguous or incomplete, time 
and money will be lost. 

Third, author's corrections are likely to cost more than 
the original setting. They involve charges which, for 
the most part, can be entirely eliminated. 


Now, let’s consider these three points individually. 

The width of all type faces is carefully measured and 
precisely known. With a little practice any block of 
copy can be scaled so that the number of printed lines 
it will occypy can be accurately estimated. If there are 
two or three lines too many for the allotted space, 
re vriting or editing to make it fit is inexpensive before 
the type is set or expensive afterward. 

On the other hand, if your copy is a line or two short 


for its space, leading or carding can extend it to the 


Proper copy preparation 


By R. W. GLENDINNING 







cuts printing costs 


desired length. Similarly, careful use of letterspacing 
can assist when a line of display type is too short. Of 
the two evils, too much or too little, the latter is the 
lesser but both can be obviated. 

The second point is the one that really smooths the 
flow of slugs from the typesetting machines. When you 
want copy set one-column or two-column state the 
measurement in picas. In a plant handling several 
different kinds of work, a column may mean anything 
from ten to twenty picas. Don’t expect your printer to 
be a memory artist. It takes little time to mark copy; 
tell him what type face you want, what size, what body; 
tell him clearly, unmistakably. 

Author’s corrections, source of most contention be- 
tween buyers and sellers of printing, can be practically 
eliminated through careful copy preparation. There are 
several ways of attacking this plague. Check your copy 
carefully, for not only illi s and i i ies, 
but for every point that is questionable. Have all who 
are to see proofs read it before it reaches proof form. 
If you are not sure of style, have a professional proof- 
reader go over it. If it is heavily edited, have a fresh 





typescript made. 

Galleys with two or three typographical errors but 
a dozen or more author's corrections are convincing 
evidence of poor copy preparation. Author’s corrections, 
in fact, have become such a problem that some printers 
anticipate them with a flat mark-up in composition costs 
in order to avoid the painful squabbles which arise when 
they are separately billed. Author's corrections, in other 
words, are in these instances charged whether they are 
made or not. 

If you want to minimize your printing costs check 
your next copy against these three questions: Will it 
fit? Is it final? Have I told my printer everything? 

If your answers are “‘yes” you will have gone far 
toward top value from your printing dollar. 
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There’s good copy well worth the reading in this reproduction from publication of Provincial Paper 
Limited, Toronto. Second color on original page of approximately standard letter size is bright orange 
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IMPRESSIVE IMPRESSIONS by 


PRESS, INC. 
16 WEST 22 STREET N.Y. 10 
ORegos 35-1070 








The title, firm name, address, and ornament are brown on white; the circles are gray, and the copy 
inside them is black on white—components of the arresting cover of impressive 6- by 9- inch folder 
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light green bands could be bolder and, 
so, made easier to read. O, we all but 
forgot to mention the small silhouette 
illustration of the stork flying across 
from bands on right to building on left 
and which adds a very interesting note. 
Composition of the whole—the term 
here referring to positioning of ele- 
ments of the design (as of a painting 
or photograph) is truly excellent and 
indicates artistic ability much above 
average. 

W. S. CowELL LIMITED, of Ipswich, 
England.—Your calendar is a beauti- 
ful thing, worth our building up from 
the base in order that other readers 
may know what it’s like. That base is 
seemingly a board such as is used for 
backs of casebound books, heavy even 
for that. Over this, red paper is glued 
and on that there is a floriated back- 
ground design printed, we believe, in 
black from a screened plate. Featured 
against this background is the oval 
frame approximately five by six inches 
in size which, with yellow dominating, 
simulates the effect of a gold (or gilt) 
medallion holding portrait in four-color 
process of the early Queen Elizabeth..... 
perhaps. Our uncertainty will have to 
be excused. It is due to remembering as 
a boy two features—the features—of 
our family “parlor,” namely large 
paintings, one of which showed Mary, 
Queen of Scots, we believe, being led to 
her execution. To go back, the printing 
craftsmanship on this is exquisite. It 
has the dull tone of an old oil painting. 
Your name stands out even though not 
so large as to detract from the painting 
through being white, paper. The cal- 
endar leaf idea, fairly common over 
there, will be news to numerous U.S.A. 
readers: there is a leaf for each day, 
the pad being approximately an inch 
thick. In our office your commenator on 
occasions looks on the wall for an April 
date only to find the leaf for March has 
not been removed. If one remembers to 
tear off a leaf each morning, of course 
your idea has advantages. In recent 
years there has been increasing tend- 
ency to print upon each leaf calendar 
panels in smaller size of the months 
preceding and following. 

THE LEAGRAVE PREss, Luton, Eng- 
land.—We admire the format of the 10- 
by 6-inch booklet showing views about 
your office and plant. It is well planned 
for effectiveness and the presswork is 
high-grade. On each left-hand page 
there is, first, a vertical band about 
two inches wide made up of a succes- 
sion of two-pica rules run horizontally 
with about one point of space showing 
white paper between them. This bleeds 
off top, bottom, and left side, is printed 
in an exquisite green. Flush at right 
of this green a large halftone illus- 
tration showing some view in your 
place is printed in black, bleeding off 
top and bottom and extending to fold 
on right. Each right-hand page is be- 
gun with a head such as “Monotype 
Keyboards” set in 72-point Legend, and 
with block of text below and indented 
about half the page width, these ap- 
pearing in black. In the large open 
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area below head and to left of text 
group there are three lines “The,” 
“Leagrave,” and “Press” in large caps 
printed yellow, a yellow so pale it is 
with great difficulty we have made them 
out. Obviously these lines, used more 
or less decoratively, should not be 
printed in a strong or dark color. How- 
ever, the color could have been strong 
enough to show adequate contrast with 
the paper and, so, be read with reason- 
able comfort without being so strong as 
to dominate the scene. We note with 
interest that the light green back- 
ground color of the front cover grad- 
ually becomes weaker in tone from 
right to left across the page. It be- 
comes so light that the first big initial 
“L,” reversed in the plate, has too 
little contrast with the paper. Even so, 
the piece justifies pride on your part. 

LOGAN SQUARE TYPESETTING COM- 
PANY, of Chicago.—Your Type Faces 
manual is one of the finest typograph- 
ically and most substantially bound 
that we’ve seen in a long time. It offers, 
furthermore, a large selection of the 
best type faces. The hard binder, 10 by 
11% inches in size, attractively pre- 
sents your company name, address, and 
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Offective PRINTING fer Businesss no accident. 


Whatever your purpose, from a simple one-pager to an elaborate 





advertising presentation, you owe it to yourself to . . . 


engage the printer who can give you... 


When you need printingit may pay you to consult 
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Shown above are two of a series of blotters, 
printed together, by progressive Philadelphia 
printing concern. Of similar handling, different 
colors were permitted by dividing fountain. 
Interesting envelope of agency at left has dis- 
tinction because type reads up and down. The 
blotter following could not more effectively 
present the intriguing idea—a powerful urge 
to use advertising—developed by the copy. 
Blue is used for band at left and yellow for 
name panel on blotter at bottom of our page 











trade-mark stamped in silver. Firm’s 
initials and title are similarly stamped 
on the spine. Loose-leaf pages of 8% 
by 10% inches are tab-indexed at four 
sections: Linotype, Monotype, Foun- 
dry, and Ludlow. Folios of each section 
are in reverse color, the figures running 
along the side of the page and are 
graduated from top to bottom. We 
note with interest that on each of the 
“Classified Indexes” a complete set of 
figures appears, this to indicate the 
approximate position of the folio on 
each page. The reader places his thumb 
on the desired index number and is 
able to then fan through the manual 
to the page on which number appears. 
The indexes and loose-leaf binding pro- 
vide for the insertion of additional 
specimen leaves. Foreword, general in- 
dex, copy-fitting tables—including the 
methods of fitting copy to irregular 
shapes—are excellent features. Here, 
indeed, is a mirror-smooth type speci- 
men book. 
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The Sentinel Press was highly honored recently with an invitation to 
submit specimens of our printed pieces to be shown in the halls of 
the journalism building at the State University of lowa, in lowa City, 
lowa. The request came from Mr. Carroll Coleman, Typographer and 
Lecturer in the School of Journalism, one of the topflight typographers 
of the nation. He knows and appreciates the better quality printing. 
This definitely proves our previous statements...You CAN get Better 
Printing at the Sentinel Press. Let us produce your next printing order 


No. 6—Designed and Printed by The Sentinel 
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® LET’S BE specific. If we aren’t, we 
will waste a lot of time. 

The resistance a salesman encount- 
ers often comes from the buyer’s 
lack of ability to grasp promptly 
just what is being offered for sale. 
Or is it the lack of ability on the 
part of the salesman to make him- 
self clear? Either way, the salesman 
may be turned down or brushed off 
without adequate hearing. 

Here is an illustration which will 
show what we mean: Suppose some 
years ago, a hulking six-footer 
walked into one of the offices of the 
now defunct Federal league and 
asked for a job as a fielder. “I ama 
good hitter but I want a lot of money 
for playing,” he might have said. 
How far do you suppose he would 
have gotten with that approach? But 
suppose he said simply, “I am Babe 
Ruth.” Would any owner have ar- 
gued over his ability to hit? Or over 
his being worth the salary he asked? 

Yet a salesman may walk into the 
office, introduce himself to the print- 
ing buyer, and say “We are good 
printers. How about a chance to fig- 
ure on your next job?” How far 
would that approach get him? You 
probably know. 


Present Real Evidence 


But suppose the salesman obtains 
and brings in samples of printing 
which the buyer had purchased pre- 
viously from other firms, and then 
shows samples of comparable work 
his shop has done. If his printing is 
really as good or better than the pre- 
vious job the buyer will hardly be 
human if he does not ask for details 
as to price. The difference in ap- 
proach is that in the second case the 
salesman was specific. He showed the 
buyer that his firm did the kind of 
printing the buyer wanted, and that 
it was done well. The buyer believed 
the evidence the salesman presented, 
whereas he was inclined to distrust 
a vague statement as to the virtues 
of the plant’s work. 
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The writer remembers an exasper- 
ating series of experiences he had 
with a business card. The card was 
conventional in that it contained the 
firm’s name and address plus the 
information that the firm did print- 
ing and lithographing. Only one un- 
conventional feature appeared. The 
firm was using a house organ called 
“The Ink Spot” which it mailed to 
prospects. To identify the salesman 
with this house organ the card car- 
ried a bullet of color overprinted 
with name “The Ink Spot.” In many 
cases the buyer read the card and 
identified the salesman with the 
house organ. When this happened 
the salesman got the benefit of the 
advertising. But when the message 
did not register it was just too bad. 


Make Relationship Obvious 


. The usual procedure was to mail 
copies of the house organ to a new 


prospect before the first call was . 


made. On that call the salesman 
usually found the ice broken very 


_nicely, provided the buyer under- 


stood the message on the card. But 
the reference was not too obvious. 
In fact, it utterly failed to be spe- 
cific. It generally missed fire when it 
had to be read over the phone by the 
receptionist, and there were too 
many cases where the receptionist 
came back and asked “What kind of 
ink do you sell?” 

To get over this difficulty we made 
the card into an eight-page and 
cover booklet. Text was printed on 
Thintext to cut down bulk and each 
page was used to describe a different 
type of printing the firm produced. 
This gave the buyer a specific de- 
scription of what was being sold and 
made an excellent companion piece 
for the house organ. Furthermore, 
the card was an effective selling 
piece by itself. It was effective be- 
cause its message was specific. 

Here is another example of a situ- 
ation in which a salesman has great 
need to be specific. Assume the shop 








gets an elaborate job — four-color 
process, fine typography, case bind- 
ing. A press sheet appeals to the 
bosses as an excellent bit of adver- 
tising. So the salesman folds a sheet 
carefully, puts it in his brief case, 
and starts out to show it. Now, such 
a sheet can easily be a spectacular 
advertisement for its kind of print- 
ing. “But, why?” asked a public rela- 
tions man for a large social work 
organization upon getting such an 
advertisement. It was a beautiful 
job. Printed on the best grade of 
coated, it was run on one of the larg- 
est size five-color presses; four-color 
process and an extra color. As an 
additional attention-getter, it was 
delivered by a messenger boy. 


Customer Needs Help 


But, as this public relations man 
said, “In all my experience I never 
bought printing like that and I never 
expect to. Somebody wasted a lot of 
money on me.” Yet the writer hap- 
pens to know that this buyer uses a 
lot of two-color work and that the 
firm which sent around the sample 
has two-color presses. If the firm 
had made a study of the require- 
ments of this particular buyer and 
then sent him something aimed at 
his specific requirements he would 
have had an excellent chance to 
break into the account. 

Another situation in which the 
salesman loses by not being specific: 
Supposing he comes up against a 
customer who needs help in prepar- 
ing his printing. He needs creative 
help for the entire job. The tempta- 
tion here is to show the customer a 
well printed job regardless of who 
planned it. This is one step in mak- 
ing the sale. But what if the sample 
shown was planned and laid out by 
some experienced advertising man 
rather than by the printer? In this 
case the salesman is not offering any 
specific evidence that he can produce 
a job that will get results. He can, it 
is true, print a job which will look 
like the sample. But if the prospect 
expresses a doubt that he needs ex- 
actly the same thing the salesman is 
sunk. Unless the printer is willing to 
go to the time and expense involved 
in laying out and writing a finished 
dummy the customer will have noth- 
ing on which to base his decision: 
Here the specific thing the printer 
has to sell is his ability to study the 
buyer’s problem and produce some- 
thing which will meet that problem. 

To avoid misunderstanding the 
salesman needs to be specific and 
show the buyer samples of work he 
has created to meet given situations. 
He needs to explain exactly what 
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problem he had to meet. And he 
needs to go into specific detail as 
to results accomplished. This is not 
easy but it is the only honest and safe 
method of selling creative printing. 
Still another need for specific sug- 
gestions arises when the salesman is 
offering ideas for improving a job. 
For example, he can say, “We will 
give you better typography.’ Maybe 
the salesman intends to do just that. 
But how is the buyer to know that 
he will? Suppose, on the other hand, 
he makes his plans with a typog- 
rapher at the plant and then comes 
up with a specific recommendation 
such as this. “I suggest that we set 
this job in Bodoni and use Bodoni 
Bold headings. Thus we will have a 
harmonious combination suitable for 
use on high-gloss paper.” Put this 
way, the suggestion will not offend 
the buyer. At the same time the sug- 
gestion is made so specific that there 
is no chance of misunderstanding. 


Make Specific Suggestions 


This same technique can be used 
for other improvements as well. If 
the pages look crowded, suggest it is 
the feeling of your technicians that 
the text will be more readable if the 
type is one-point leaded. And to make 
your suggestion even more specific, 
show him samples of his face one- 
point leaded so that he can make his 
own comparisons. 

Or you may feel that his color 
scheme might be improved. Here you 
have a particularly good opportunity 
to be specific. If you cannot show by 
printed examples exactly what you 
have in mind you can paste up sam- 
ples from ink books which will give 
the effect in dummy form. You will 


be showing definitely what you in- 
tend furnishing yet you will not be 
sticking your neck out. Simply show 
the customer your sample or dummy 
and ask him how he likes it. Leave 
the dummy with him so that he can 
“sleep on it” and compare your idea 
with the one which occurred to him. 
You simply ask him whether or not 
he likes it. If he does, you will have 
improved his job. If he does not, no 
harm is done and no hard feelings 
result. 


Claims Should Be True 


The reason for using care in stick- 
ing to specific references is obvious. 
Specific references are believable but 
not boastful. You can tell your pros- 
pect anything you want about your 
ability as a printer and he may not 
believe you. But if you prove your 
contention by using specific exam- 
ples and references, your prospect 
will not question your veracity. You 
say the same thing in either case 
but the specific example clinches the 
argument. 

Advertisers are well aware of the 
value of specific facts in their adver- 
tisements. Take for example the 
claims for Ivory Soap. The manufac- 
turer does not claim a high degree 
of purity in so many words. Instead 
the soap is claimed to be 99 44/100 
per cent pure (which should be pure 
enough for anybody). Many makers 
of safety razors have claimed speed 
in shaving. One manufacturer nailed 
his claim down by promising the ac- 
tual time to be “seventy-eight sec- 
onds from lather to towel.” Usually 
the specific statement wins more be- 
lief than a general one through the 
very fact that it is specific. 
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Reds take over newspaper on Commie Day in 


Emil Manney, printer, and Ed Davis, chief of Soviet security police for the day. (Acme photo) 


For example, you can promise 
your customer to use good paper on 
his job. This leaves loopholes. Your 
idea of a good paper may not match 
his. But if you promise to use War- 
ren’s Lustro you tie yourself down 
to a special grade, one on which the 
mill has already done a competent 
job of selling. Even if the customer 
does not recognize the name, the fact 
that you have called it by name sug- 
gests that it is somehow superior. 

Delivery promises in particular 
need to be made specific in order to 
be believed. If you say that you will 
deliver an order five days after final 
okay you have made a believable 
promise. True, you may have trouble 
with your customer if he is late with 
his okay. And you may have trouble 
with your shop if it gets caught in a 
jam. But your specific promise will 
sometimes land the order when a 
nebulous promise will fail. 


Lesson in Platemaking 


We cannot overlook the opportu- 
nity here to repeat an amusing inci- 
dent that shook up an excellent 
typographer some years ago. The 
trouble here was not that the cus- 
tomer was not specific. He was spe- 
cific, but his care revealed a woeful 
haziness in some of his production 
ideas. Perhaps it is just as well he 
was specific. Otherwise he would 
have faced disaster. Anyway, here is 
the story: 

A certain embryo advertising man 
was commissioned to produce an ad- 
vertisement. He managed to get 
through the chore of writing the 
copy to his customer’s satisfaction. 
Then he tackled the layout. Being 
anxious to make a good showing he 
went to the typographer of a large 
agency and engaged him to make the 
layout. The typographer completed 
a satisfactory job and handed it over. 
In an upper corner he had outlined 
a square. “Just have your halftone 
made to this size and put it here,” he 
said. “But I’m not going to use a 
halftone,” said the youth. The typog- 
rapher raised his eyebrows. “No. I 
am simply going to have a mat made 
from the photograph and use it in 
this place.” 

The typographer almost collapsed 
but recovered sufficiently to give the 
young man a lesson in platemaking. 
It was lucky that the young man 
chose that moment to be specific. 
Otherwise disaster certainly would 
have followed. 

Of course, we know that none of 
our readers would make a wild break 
like that. But be specific. It will help 
you get orders. And it will help avoid 
mistakes after you have the orders. 
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BUSINESS LETTERS THAT CLICK, com+ 
piled by the editors and contributors of 
Printers’ Ink, is a combination how- 
to-do-it and sample letter book. The 
contents include 325 samples of letters 
that have proved successful in their 
various objectives. Experts in several 
fields give specific information on such 
phases of letter writing as: approach, 
clarity, style, emphasis, enclosures, and 
mailing lists. The 380-page book fur- 
nishes a working background for pro- 
ducing commercial letters. It is priced 
at $5 and is available through THE 
INLAND PRINTER. 


THE CHARACTERISTICS AND FUNC- 
TIONS OF PRINTING PAPERS, by Jack W. 
Taylor, is planned for use as a paper 
manual for both printers and paper- 
men. It is nontechnical in its descrip- 
tions and contains samples of printing 
papers used in the average printing 
plant. In addition to presenting the 
characteristics and functions of print- 
ing papers, the 8%- by 11-inch manual 
has tables of standard sizes and com- 
parative weights. Index tabs divide the 
volume into book papers, cover papers, 
business papers, specialty papers (such 
as coated gummed paper, safety paper 
and blotting paper), groundwood pa- 
pers, and cardboard and paper board. 
The manual has a plastic spiral bind- 
ing; has embossed leather-finish and 
press board covers. It is priced at $5 
and may be obtained through THE IN- 
LAND PRINTER. 


ADVERTISING AND EDITORIAL LAYOUT, 
by Matlack Price, should have a strong 
appeal to all students as well as sea- 
soned practitioners of layout for adver- 
tising and editorial purposes. Price 
presents the various phases of his sub- 
ject in an interesting and instructive 
manner, starting with his definition of 
layout, the elements and factors of the 
layout, and going through to the new 
trends and techniques in layout. 

In his preface the author says: “The 
purpose of this book is to present the 
subject of layout (editorial as well as 
advertising) in a complete and com- 
prehensive manner, combining clear, 
objective statements of every point 
involved with explicit subjective state- 
ments and graphic illustrations, includ- 
ing diagrams. Objectively, it is the 
author’s intention to give teacher and 
student a background, a point of view, 
and a philosophy of design, as well as 
explicit instructions for many different 
types of layout—with the exception 
of the design of books, though refer- 
ence is made to book design.” 

The author is instructor of adver- 
tising design and lettering at the Rhode 
Island School of Design, having many 
years of teaching experience to his 
credit as well as a number of years of 
practical experience as a designer and 
art director. He knows his subject and 
how to present it clearly and intelli- 
gently. The many reproductions of lay- 
outs and finished specimens are well 
selected to amplify and demonstrate 
points emphasized in the text. 
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AS A SERVICE TO OUR READERS, 

THE BOOKS REVIEWED HERE MAY 

BE ORDERED DIRECT FROM OUR 
BOOK DEPARTMENT 


Containing 359 pages plus, 7% by 10 
inches in size, hard binding, the book is 
priced at $6 a copy, and may be ordered 
through THE INLAND PRINTER book 
department. 


THE INTERNATIONAL TYPOGRAPHIC 
COMPOSITION ASSOCIATION, through its 
technical research and standardization 
department, has performed a highly 
valuable service for its members in the 
compilation of ITCA Research Project 
Number 1. This project, which is avail- 
able only to members of the ITCA, pre- 
sents a series of tables for estimating 
key-strokes and character count for use 
in copy fitting. It covers slug-casting 
machine type faces in sizes from 6- to 
14-point. The tables provide accurate 
information for use in estimating the 
number of key-strokes, or characters, 
required to fill a given space in each 
face and point size, and for measuring 
the key-stroke, or character, produc- 
tion of operators and machines. 

In its present form the report or 
survey is issued on a temporary or 
advance basis. It is to be expanded to 
include all machine faces in sizes from 
5- to 14-point, also similar information 
covering monotype faces. It will also 
be supplemented with charts showing 
estimated hourly production in char- 
acters or key-strokes of the complete 
series of type faces and sizes available 
for machine typesetting, based on a 
theoretical production of 3000 ems of 
standard 10-point an hour. 

Each table starts with the standard 
lower-case alphabet length for the par- 
ticular size as adopted by the ITCA 
trade practices and customs committee 
and approved at the association’s con- 
vention last October. 

In each table, from 6- to 14-point 
sizes, the names of the faces are 
arranged alphabetically down the left 
side. In the first column to the right is 
the key letter showing the manufac- 
turer of the matrices. The second 








column gives the length in points of 
the lower-case alphabet of each face. 
Third column gives the set width of 
each face as compared to the standard, 
expressed in percentages. Fourth, the 
percentage of additional key-strokes 
required to set a given amount of com- 
position in faces of less than standard 
set-width. Fifth, the characters per 
pica of each face. Sixth, the linear 
measurement in picas required to em- 
brace 1,000 characters of each face and 
point size. Seventh, the linear measure- 
ment in picas required to set 1,000 set- 
ems of each face and point size. 

When the material is finally com- 
pleted it will be published in book form 
for members of the association, and 
should prove a highly useful feature in 
connection with their figuring produc- 
tion as well as estimating and fitting. 


THE ELEMENTS OF LETTERING, by 
John Howard Benson and Arthur Gra- 
ham Carey, was originally published 
as a limited edition and printed by 
D. B. Updike at the Merrymount Press. 
It is now published in a new edition, 
in revised form and in the original type 
as set at the Merrymount Press, for 
wider distribution, fortunately so, for 
the authors have presented their sub- 
ject in an excellent manner, unusually 
interesting and highly instructive. 
The material has been divided into 
three books, each divided into parts 
and chapters, starting with the theoret- 
ical elements, going into the practical 
elements, and finally to the historical 
elements. The parts and chapters are 
short, and broken up into short para- 
graphs which are concise and to the 
point. 

Part A of Book One presents “The 
General Problem,” going into art, pur- 
pose, material, tools, image, senses, 
and so on. Part B presents “the Par- 
ticular Problem,” taking up letter ideas, 
letter techniques, letter functions. Part 
C discusses “The Problem of Work.” 

Book Two, “The Practical Elements,” 
covers the images of letters, the writ- 
ing of letters, the drawing of letters, 
materials and tools, the cutting of 
letters, the use of letters, including 
such phases of the subject as legibility 
of letters, legibility of spaces, tech- 
niques, the sheet, the book, and some 
particular purposes. 

Book Three, “The Historical Ele- 
ments, or Letters as Things to Be 
Learned From,” is divided into the an- 
cient world, the medieval world, and the 
modern world, presenting briefly but 
comprehensively the development from 
the early picture writings to the Roman 
letters, the majuscules, minuscules, to 
our present letters, also writing and 
carving. 

The various steps are well illus- 
trated, and the book is one that should 
prove of great help to students and of 
especial interest to those proficient in 
the art of lettering. 

Priced at $3.75 a copy, the book is 
7% by 10% inches in size, 185 pages 
plus, attractively bound, and may be 
ordered through this department. 
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Stray bits of fact for craftsmen and students; nuggets of information about the industry 


collected from various sources and presented here for your edification and pleasure * 


* Mead Paper News tells us that it cost 
127 crowns (about $158 in American 
money) to buy a printing press, com- 
plete with fittings, in the late 1500’s. 


* In October, 1950, the centennial issue 
of Harper’s magazine will be published. 
The past hundred years will be high- 
lighted, as seen through the publica- 
tion’s pages. 


* The opening page of Genesis in the 
Doves Press Bible has often been called 
the most beautiful page ever printed. 
A copy of this Bible may be seen in the 
Donnelley training library in Chicago. 


* The Publishers’ Auxiliary announces 
that there is one handset weekly still 
left in the state of Idaho—the Rath- 
drum Tribune. It is printed and pub- 
lished by the Culp Brothers, who have 
been pegging type there since 1902 with 
a feeling of pride in workmanship. 


* Among the illustrious members of 
the Typographical Union Number 6 of 
New York—better known in the news- 
paper and printing industries as Big 6 
—were Samuel Woodworth, who wrote 
The Old Oaken Bucket, George P. Mor- 
ris, author of Woodman, Spare That 
Tree!, and Thurlow Weed, editor and 
publisher of Albany Evening Journal. 


* The Soviet Literary Gazette now 
adds to the lengthening list of Soviet 
historians’ claims that of inventing 
printing a century before the Chinese 
and 400 years before Gutenberg built 
his first press. Credit for this conspic- 
uous first is given to one Ivan Smera, 
who is said to have printed with iron 
letters carved on copper plates in the 
year 990. 


* An exhibit entitled “Classics for 
Craftsmen,” consisting of a collection 
of 140 books from the training library 
of R. R. Donnelley and Sons Company, 
is now open to the public at the com- 
pany’s gallery on the eighth floor of the 
Chicago plant. On display are such 
works as the Doves Press Bible, the 
Kelmscott Chaucer, and the Merry- 
mount Bock of Common Prayer. The 
exhibit will be on view until August 18. 


* Edwin H. Stuart has nominated Ott- 
mar Mergenthaler (for his Linotype) 
as the man who “did more to advance 
the cause of civilization, education, and 
science than any other individual.” 


Before the Linotype the world’s rec- 
ord for hand composition was claimed, 
Typo Graphic states, by “Moxie” Mox- 
heimer, with 1,865 ems of 7 point in one 
hour. Newspapers operators today turn 
out 5,000 ems on the Linotype—13,000 
ems in an hour is believed to be the 
record. 


* The Sixth Educational Graphic Arts 
Exposition, which will be held at the 
International Amphitheatre in Chicago 
from September 11 through September 


added the Journal, “is that these frag- 
rances built into the ink may help over- 
come some of the smelly literature we 
see on the stands.” 


* Henry Showers, a pressman for more 
than fifty years, drew national atten- 
tion recently at a hobby show for the 
employees of the Portland Oregonian 
when he exhibited a foot-long model of 
a right-angled quad Hoe press, the type 
which was used by The Oregonian a 
half-century ago. 
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Henry Showers with his foot-long model of a Hoe press which took more than six years to build 


23, promises to be a truly memorable 
event. 

In addition to prized printing ma- 
chinery manned by experts, paper, ink, 
and other materials will be exhibited. 
Many inventors of machinery will be 
in evidence. 


* Perfumed ink is not new by a num- 
ber of years, but it must be as pleasant 
as it is unexpected to pick up a copy 
of Natural History, house magazine of 
the New York Museum of Natural His- 
tory, and discover that it smells like a 
pine forest. The Wall Street Journal 
recently remarked the aromatic litera- 
ture. The formula was evolved by the 
Printing Ink Division of Interchemical 
Corporation. “All we want to say,” 


Mr. Showers said that it took six 
years and three months to turn out the 
detailed model. He built it in spare time 
using only files, a small lathe, and more 
than 1,000 watch and clock screws. The 
tiny press was made almost entirely of 
nickel-plated brass and is most accu- 
rate in its dimensions, although Mr. 
Showers made it without the use of 
blueprints. He relied upon his memory 
and his knowledge of presses. He has 
turned down an offer of $1000 for his 
model. 


* Bennett Cerf in The Saturday Re- 
view of Literature commented on the 
fine food and drink on tap when the 
Limited Editions Club celebrated Bruce 
Rogers’ eightieth birthday, founder 
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George Macy’s fiftieth, and its own 
twenty-first at one and the same time. 
The wines were twenty-one years old, 
too. One guest was so impressed, Mr. 
Cerf added, that when he paused for 
an orange juice on the way home, he 
sipped it dubiously and sent it back, 
declaring angrily, “This juice is not 
room temperature.” 


* Back in nineteen-ought-five, scarcely 
a printer was alive (five, to be exact) 
who could set Cherokee Indian type. 
Apparently there was a similar short- 
age of people who could read Cherokee 
Indian type—because that year the 
Cherokee Advocate ceased publication, 
after seventy-one years in business, ac- 
cording to the Typographical Journal. 


* The May issue of The Hoosier Print- 
crafter relates how in the eighties a 
Wisconsin man was granted a United 
States patent for his self-distributing 
types. Each character of the font was 
to be cast of a different specific gravity. 
When the type was to be distributed it 
was dumped into a tub of water. The 
heaviest characters reached the bottom 
first; the lightest hit the bottom last. 
The water was then to be drained off 
and the type picked off in layers. 


* Mrs. Helen McConnell and Miss 
Helen Trent have put wampum back in 
circulation in a form the Indians never 
dreamed up—at their Barter Mart in 
Denver, Colorado. Last September they 
opened shop with eighteen items in 
stock. Today they have more than 3,000 
items and plan to open new—and copy- 
righted—Barter Marts in other cities. 
The new watermarked wampum is 
lithographed on a specially protected 
check paper manufactured by the Todd 
Company of Rochester, New York. It 
comes in denominations of 4%, %, 1, 5, 
10, and 20 wampum units. When an 
exchange is made, the purchaser pays a 
rate of 12 cents “per wampum,” which 
represents the Mart’s profit. 


e Attorney Michael G. Heintz of Cin- 
cinnati, watching the recent demolition 
of the building at the northeast corner 
of Seventh and Main Streets, explained 
to some friends, “In 1836 a mob 
wrecked the print shop of Achilles 
Pugh at this corner, smashed his press 
and threw it in the river because he 
dared to print an anti-slavery paper, 
The Philanthropist, for James G. Bir- 
ney, an outstanding pioneer abolitionist 
of Cincinnati.” 

The rest of the story is that Salmon 
P. Chase and other leading citizens 
called a meeting to protest against the 
mob violence. The Philanthropist was 
revived and Birney went to New York 
as secretary of the American Anti- 
slavery Society. Birney died in 1857 
but Pugh, a fighting Quaker who re- 
fused to be driven out of business, lived 
to see slavery abolished. Today his 
grandson, Achilles Henry Pugh, Jr., 
is president of the A. H. Pugh Printing 
Company and his great-grandson, A. H. 
Pugh, is vice-president. 
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SWIFTEST OF THE SWIFTS 


Teetotaler 


DEACON DUGUID 


e THE CHAMPION typesetter who 
established a record still unbro- 
ken (6,804 ems in three hours— 
March 27, 1886) was Alexander 
Duguid, of the Cincinnati En- 
quirer. He won his title at a 
national typesetting contest held 
in Philadelphia’s Dime Museum, 
where the “swifts” were part of 
the show. Eight men competed, 
from New York City, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, and Cincinnati. 

Duguid was twenty-nine years 
old at the time—a quiet native 
of Scotland. He had learned his 
trade on the Toledo (Ohio) Blade. 
He attracted attention in the En- 
quirer composing room because 
he neither drank nor smoked, at- 
tended the Baptish Church regu- 
larly, and never stepped out of 
the building into “Battle Alley,” 
as College Street was called by 
the printers, to settle differences 
of opinion. It was not surprising 
that he won the nickname of 
“Deacon.” 

When the contest began, Du- 
guid was pretty much of a dark 
horse. It looked certain that ei- 
ther the champion, Joseph Mc- 
Cann, of the New York Herald, 
or W. C. Barnes, of the New 
York World, former champion, 
would carry off the prize. The 
event lasted for eleven days—an 
hour and a half every afternoon 
and evening. 

Due to nervousness caused by 
performing before a noisy audi- 
ence, it took Duguid a while to 
get going, but he managed to 
come in second on the first day. 
From then on he ran neck-in- 
neck with McCann, with Barnes 
a comfortable third. (Barnes was 
so comfortable at third, in fact, 
that he had himself blindfolded 
for the two final sessions and 
worked with the type case re- 
versed.) Duguid swept ahead on 
the closing days, setting the rec- 
ord never since equaled. 

At the close of the contest the 
typesetters were entertained by 
George W. Childs, of Philadel- 
phia Public Ledger, whose origi- 








nal contribution was the nucleus 
of the fund that made possible 
the Printers’ Home in Colorado 
Springs. (Duguid was elected a 
trustee of the Home in 1896 for a 
two-year term.) 

A welcome befitting the hero 
was accorded Alexander Duguid 
when he returned to Cincinnati 
with his trophy—a massive gold 
and diamond-studded medal, suit- 
ably engraved. The local union 
held a banquet for him at the 
Grand Hotel, justly famous for 
its cuisine. The boys ate, or at 
least had the opportunity to eat, 
the following: Blue points, turtle 
soup, salmon with potato cro- 
quettes, chicken with cauliflower, 
lamb with peas and spinach, fil- 
let of beef with asparagus, roast 
jack snipe with lettuce, ice cream, 
Charlotte Russe, cakes, fruits, 
coffee, cigars—and, out of respect 
for the teetotaling guest of hon- 
or, lemonade! 

Duguid stayed undefeated by 
man but in the year of the contest 
another lusty speed demon began 
to show what it could do in (and 
to) a composing room—the Lino- 
type. Duguid remained foreman 
of the ad corner of the Enquirer 
for several years, then moved to 
Toledo, and eventually El] Paso. 
He gave up his foreman post on 
an E] Paso paper to spend more 
time with his invalid daughter, 
spending his spare time writing 
syndicated Sunday School les- 
sons. He died on July 15, 1932. 
The epitaph given him:by a fel- 
low worker on the Enquirer was: 
“Of all the men I have known, 
Alexander Duguid was the best 
example of a Christian gentle- 
man.” (Thanks to the Cincinnati 
Enquirer for this information.) 
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MopDEL 418, a new four-color oil ink 
printing press, has been introduced by 
the Potdevin Machine Company. It is 
claimed that fine detail in halftones and 
even coverage on large solid areas can 
be printed on bag papers, fancy wrap- 
ping papers, or butter wraps with this 
press. The cylinders are interchange- 
able for either curved metal plates, or 
adhesive-backed rubber plates which 
do not require makeready. Lateral and 
circumferential adjustments can be 
made while the press is running, the 
manufacturer states, without disturb- 
ing the makeready of the metal plates. 
A new automatic tension control re- 
wind assures uniform tension of the 
web from the 6-inch core size to the full 
36-inch diameter rewound roll. 

The press runs from 400 to 700 feet 
per minute in perfect registration, we 
are informed. Print length range is 
from 10.68 inches to 37.80 inches. Other 
features include a 12-roll distribution 
system per color, ink carriage rack- 
back for accessibility, individual im- 
pression cylinders, and a vari-speed 
drive. 


THE COMET, a new bench type ad- 
alley saw-trimmer, is presented by the 
Nolan Corporation. The Comet is said 
to be the only saw of its kind with a 
ball-bearing mounted table which rolls 
work into the saw blade with the same 
easy action of larger model saw-trim- 
mers. The saw is described as a small, 





Nolan Comet, bench type ad-alley saw-trimmer 


fast, easily portable machine that can 
be quickly spotted in congested areas 
of newspaper composing rooms to re- 
lieve larger, heavier equipment during 
rush periods. It may be set on any 
table, bench, or stone. Its portable fea- 
ture is of value in larger plants where 
it is much more convenient to take the 


machine to the work than vice versa. 
The bench space required is 15 by 19 
inches; the saw table measures 12 by 
14% inches; the rolling section is 6 by 
14% inches. Net weight of the saw- 
trimmer is 92 pounds. A single-action 
42-pica gauge is standard equipment; 
and larger gauges are available. Op- 
tional equipment is a work-holder with 
10-point to 21 picas capacity. The 
Comet uses a 6-inch-diameter saw blade 





MOLYKOTE, a molybdenum-disulfide 
powder for lubricating purposes, is 
announced by the Alpha Corporation. 
It is similar to graphite in appearance, 
but contains none. Described as par- 
ticularly suited for use in typesetting 
machine operations where the casting 
of hot metal raises the temperature of 
the machine parts, the powder main- 
tains its lubricating properties up to 
1000 degrees Fahrenheit, we are in- 





Model 418, a new four-color oil ink press manufactured by the Potdevin Machine Company 


mounted on a permanently set arbor. 
The saw is powered by a % h-p. rubber- 
mounted 110-volt motor. A 24-compart- 
ment strip material cabinet with tool 
drawer is also optional. The Comet, the 
manufacturer claims, is a practical 
high-speed tool, valuable as an auxil- 
iary saw in newspaper, commercial, and 
trade composition plants, or as a com- 
bination machine for small shops. 


THE DUTRO COLORVERTER, a compact 
coloring, slitting, and rewinding ma- 
chine, is announced by Orville Dutro 
and Son, Incorporated. The Dutro Col- 
orverter will color one or both sides in 
the same or different colors, slit and 
rewind roll paper in one operation. The 
machine requires a space of only 8 by 
5 feet. It is driven by a 3 h-p. Reliance 
VS Drive motor which is installed on 
the machine together with push button 
controls. Equipped with this machine, 
the printer is said to need only a smal! 
stock of white roll paper in three or 
four widths and weights. The shipping 
weight of the machine is 5,000 pounds. 


formed. The manufacturer states that 
space bands may be cleaned as infre- 
quently as every four days before metal 
begins to adhere to the sleeve of the 
band. A 10-ounce can, it is claimed, lib- 
erally covers 500 square feet of metal. 


A FOURTH COLOR UNIT is announced 
by Western Printing Machinery Com- 
pany for the two-color Miehle printing 
press. The new development is said to 
permit the printing of two, three, or 
four colors in one pass through the 
press. The fourth color operation is the 
same as the company’s third color unit. 
The tripping arrangement is synchro- 
nized with that of the Miehle and the 
third color printing unit with the result 
that no additional work is necessary 
for the operator. By taking the print- 
ing cylinder on the units out of mesh 
with the Miehle impression cylinder 
gear it is easily possible to omit the use 
of either of the color units. The plate 
cylinders are bored for the Blatchford, 
United Printing Machines, or Warnock 
hooks, as desired by the customer. 
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A NEW PONY VARI-SPEED ROTARY 
PERFORATOR is announced by F. P. 
Rosback Company. The perforator’s 
variable speed control feature is said 
to enable beginners to feed “strike” or 
skip work, where feeding has to be 
timed with revolutions of the head, as 
easily as for continuous perforating. 
The variable speed drive incorporates a 
speed changing unit with a handle on 
the front of the machine to select the 
speed desired, covering a range of from 
28 to 48 head revolutions per minute. 
The machine accepts from two to ten 
sheets at each feed. The fundamental 
principle involves the use of upper and 


THE LITE-N-TuFF truck is announced 
by the Hamilton Caster and Manufac- 
turing Company. This new lightweight 
truck (the two-handle model weighs 
only 28 pounds) is made with one or 
two handles and with open or closed 
nose. In the new one-handle model, the 
frame is arched and the handle is 
mounted in the center. The truck has 
concave cross straps, suitable for ac- 
commodation of bags, barrels, drums, 
paper rolls, cartons, boxes, and pack- 
ages. Skids are provided to slide up or 
down steps and curbs. The ball-bear- 
ing wheels have semi-pneumatic, punc- 
ture-proof cushion tires. 
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Pony vari-speed rotary perforator by F. P. Rosback Company features variable speed control 


lower heads carrying rotating punches 
and dies. The end castings of the up- 
per and lower sections are aluminum. 
The main shafts revolve in roller bear- 
ings and the strike gate is a rectangu- 
lar bar with drop guides permanently 
built in. 

Standard equipment with each ma- 
chine includes %4 h-p. motor, front feed 
table with adjustable side guide, ad- 
justable rear layboy to receive the 
perforated sheets, chip receptable, set 
of tools, and two pairs of perforating 
heads. Also included are two complete 
burr roller assemblies, two strippers, 
five bridges, and two sheet supports. 


WHITNEY OFFSET, a new low-cost 
offset paper, was recently announced 
by Hollingsworth and Whitney Com- 
pany, Boston, Massachusetts. Exten- 
sive tests of large color runs made over 
the past six months on all types of 
presses are said to have shown out- 
standing performance—greater bulk, 
more opacity, minimum stretch, and 
good reproduction on both sides. Per- 
formance samples are available, the 
manufacturer states. 
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MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE Company 
is producing several additional sizes, 
weights, and combinations in its list of 
condensed sans serif type faces for ad- 
vertising, job, and classified composi- 
tion. The Spartan faces cut include 
Medium Condensed with Black Con- 
densed in 8- and 10-point, 8-point Black 
Condensed with Italic, 10-point Book 
Condensed with the Heavy Condensed, 
24-point Heavy Condensed with Book 
Condensed, and 30-point Heavy Con- 
densed. 

Gothic Number 17 is now available 
in 18, 24, 30, and 36 points. Also obtain- 
able is 6-point Gothic Number 17 with 
Number 19, 9-point Number 18 with 
Number 20, and Number 20 with Num- 
ber 18 in both 18 and 24-point. 


INTERTYPE CORPORATION has added 
Intertype Lydian Bold with its compan- 
ion bold italic to the Intertype faces. 
The sizes range from 8 to 36 points. 
Intertype Lydian Light is also an- 
nounced as completed up to and includ- 
ing 30-point. A booklet showing both 
series will, it is said, be ready shortly 
for distribution. 


Moss Process Color Print Method is 
claimed to render 100,000 full color 
process prints (postcard size), includ- 
ing cost of plates, typesetting, and re- 
verse side printing, for as little as one 
cent per unit. The Oliver Z. Moss proc- 
ess is also described as lending itself 
to minimum quantities of 3,000 units 
at a total cost of three cents per unit. 
The low cost full process is said to use 
any type of color transparency. 


AN ADDITION to the line of “I.S.” 
joggers manufactured by Ilya Schein- 
ker, New York, has been announced by 
the company. The new model, called the 
“Lift Jogger,” is designed especially 
for jogging large stacks or lifts of 
paper in quantities of 50, 100, 500, or 
more sheets of any size, the number 
being limited only by the weight of the 
stock. Ability of the new jogger to 
handle such unusually large lifts, ac- 
cording to Mr. Scheinker, has not com- 
plicated the mechanism. Operation is 
said to be easy, and adjustment simple. 
The manufacturer states that the new 
machine is now available in all stand- 
ard sizes. Special sizes will be made to 
specification. 


LITTLE GIANT NUMBER 6, American 
Type Founders’ newest automatic cyl- 
inder job press, is in production and 
available. The machine has a top speed 
of 5,000 impressions per hour, has a 
sheet range from 3%4- by 514-inches to 
12- by 18-inches, and handles stocks 
from onion skin to 4-ply cardboard. 
Hairline register on four-color process 
work, covering heavy solids, and auto- 
matic double-rolling can be accom- 
plished on the unit. Impressional 
strength has been increased 75 per 
cent, the manufacturer states, thereby 
providing a greater cylinder pull-down. 
Standard equipment includes one set 
of cart rollers, one set of extra stocks 
for cart rollers, two chases, one press 
blanket, a grease gun, and one set of 
tools. 


THE WYNNLINER, a simplified gold 
stamping press especially designed for 
the printing fields, has been announced 
by the Wynn Manufacturing Company. 
The press is built to imprint metallic 
seals on stationery, displays, and the 
like; also on leather, wood, plastics, 
and on thick objects which do not lend 
themselves to being printed or deco- 
rated by conventional printing equip- 
ment. It is described as particularly 
useful for short runs and monogram- 
ming. Setup is simple and quick, the 
manufacturer states. The press prints 
from foil, imprints single lines up to 3 
inches in length in gold, silver, and 
other colors. It takes up to 36-point 
type of any standard make and prints 
from changeable type, dies and lino- 
type. The Wynnliner consumes 35 
watts of 110 volt, Ac or Dc current. The 
press will print objects paper-thin and 
up to 2 inches in thickness. The heated 
type chase is claimed to quickly swing 
from typesetting to printing position 
and to instantly heat the type. 
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New TRI-CLAD motors equipped with 
Stearns magnetic brakes are offered 
by General Electric Company as unit 
apparatus. All types of Tri-Clad mo- 
tors up to 20 h-p., 90 pound-foot static 
torque are available with the explosion- 
proof, electrically operated brake which 
is designed for application on printing 
presses, cranes, hoists, conveyors, and 
similar equipment. General Electric 
assumes unit responsibility for both 
brake and motor. All brakes are totally 
enclosed and the brake cover is sealed 
to the motor housing. 


TRANSALOID, a transparent paper 
negative material, is described by the 
Haloid Company, its manufacturer, as 
producing excellent results upon line 
work and halftones up to 133-screen. 
The material has a high contrast and 
high density emulsion on a transparent 
water-resistant base, it is said, and 
also freedom from paper grain. 

Transaloid is said to print as fast to 
plate as film on metal, to have dimen- 
sional stability, contrast, and a wide 
range of latitude in the exposure time. 
Easy to opaque, the manufacturer says 
that the material can be dried easily 
and quickly under a forced blast of 
warm air. It lies flat and can be scribed 
on the emulsion side without ragged 
edges. Orthochromatic, Transaloid is 
available in cut sheets from 8 by 10 
inches to 30 by 40 inches and in rolls 
from 6 to 40 inches wide. 


Nip-A-Book, a fully hydraulic ma- 
chine for book compressing and smash- 
ing, is announced by Hambro Machin- 
ery Division. One hydraulic cylinder 
inside the machine is coupled directly 
to the jaw which adjusts automatically 
to books of different thicknesses. The 
cylinder also provides accurate cush- 
ioned pressure, we are told, which re- 
mains constant regardless of the thick- 
ness of the book or books. Pressures 
can be altered by simple dial adjust- 
ment from 0 to 20,000 pounds. The ma- 
chine is designed to operate only when 
the operator automatically depresses 
the switch by feeding books. Jaws then 
compress, return to open position, and 
stop until the switch is depressed again. 
All mechanical linkages are said to 
be eliminated. The concealed hydraulic 
cylinder inside the Nip-A-Book ma- 
chine keys the whole action. 


UNETRON ELECTRIC DRYER, a new 
radiant electric ink dryer manufac- 
tured by the Dryer Electric Corpora- 
tion, is described as having been both 
time- and field-tested for the past three 
years in the United States and abroad. 
Model “L” is designed for web-fed and 
Model “S” for sheet-fed presses. Vari- 
able heat controls can be set at different 
temperatures, depending on the ink 
and paper used. The heating element is 
so designed that the temperature set 
can be instantly obtained or cut off 
when heat is no longer desired. The 
dryers are custom-built for each instal- 
lation. The manufacturer claims a 
hetter ink and paper finish after dry- 


ing. No scorching, burning, or web 
breakage of printed material has been 
reported. The dryer is said to prevent 
offsetting without use of sprays. The 
equipment is compact and completely 
automatic in operation. 


THE CHANDLER AND PRICE 37-inch 
automatic cutter is completely auto- 
matic, streamlined, and has a built-in 
18-inch fluorescent lamp of 15 watts 
power. The cutter is operated by push- 
button controls placed at the left side 
of the machine. Two-handed cutting 
controls and foolproof non-repeat de- 


Available with the Pica-Master is the 
DoAll Clark System in which square- 
finish zine or copper plates are sean 
directly on wood blocks flush on all four 
sides without tacks or anchors. This 
thermoplastic seal between the surface 
extends over the entire contacting area. 
The adhesive used is not soluble in or 
affected by type- or plate-cleaning flu- 
ids, it is stated. A Clark micrometer 
pica-calibrated device sizes and squares 
the plate and the Pica-Master then cuts 
the metal and wood laminated together. 

The Clark method centers around the 
Pica-Master band saw. The Clark Pica- 
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New 37-inch automatic paper cutter embodying two-handed control and new conveniences 


vice are announced as meeting all the 
safety requirements without the need 
of extra attachments. The knife bar 
connecting rod, clutch shifting shaft, 
and the operating lever are alemite 
greased. The heavy base is ribbed to 
assure permanent alignment. The 2 
h-p. motor, with its V-belt drive, is 
mounted under the table and no belt 
guard is required for safety; motor 
and belt are located below the table and 
out of the way. The cutter is 60 inches 
high and can make 40 cuts per minute. 
Net weight, including motor, is 3,300 
pounds. 


THE PicA-MASTER, an _ industrial 
band saw developed as a high speed 
production aid for engravers, is manu- 
factured by the DoAll Company. The 
blade is vertical with the table and 
travels on two dynamically balanced 
wheels. Each saw tooth is said to be 
milled and set to extreme precision 
tolerance. A steel tape forms the flex- 
ible cutting band which is the carrier 
for the extremely hard teeth. The down- 
ward motion of the blade creates a 
minute burr on the bottom of the metal. 


Measuring device, calibrated in picas, 
slides in slots of the work table. The 
band saw weighs 1,215 pounds, is 75% 
inches high, has a standard work thick- 
ness capacity of 10 inches, and its table 
size is 30 square inches. 


A POCKET HUMIDICATOR, designated 
“Tag,” Model 8704, is offered by Wes- 
ton Electrical Instrument Corporation. 
Shorter than a pencil, it is termed a 
precision pocket instrument to be used 
either in the hand or mounted on a wall. 
It shows relative humidity by the wet- 
and-dry bulb method, a simple, built-in 
slide rule converting the readings di- 
rectly into relative humidity. No charts 
or tables are needed, it is stated. 

“Tag” operates with two etched scale 
glass thermometers, individually hand- 
calibrated, secured in a white plastic 
case. The slide rule forms the cover of 
the case. In using, the instrument is 
fanned or swung for several moments 
after applying a few drops of water to 
the thermometer wick. Relative humid- 
ity is determined by setting the wet- 
bulb reading opposite the dry-bulb 
reading on the slide rule. 
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CERTIFICATION OF COMPLIANCE 

The following certification, typed or 
imprinted on or made a part of an in- 
voice, will satisfy printers’ customers 
who request that they be furnished 
with a certification of compliance with 
the Fair Labor Standards Act, accord- 
ing to J. Norman Goddess, the General 
Counsel of the Graphic Arts Associa- 
tion of Illinois: 

“The goods produced and services 
performed covered by this invoice were 
produced and performed in compliance 
with all of the requirements of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act of 1938, as 
Amended.” 

As long as the printer complies with 
the law he is in a position to supply the 
certification, either on the form sup- 
plied by the customer or on his own 
invoice. A brief statement of the re- 
quirements of the law to test compli- 
ance is: 1. Time and one-half over 40 
hours; 2. Minimum pay of 75 cents an 
hour; and 3. No employment of minors 
under the age of sixteen, with the ex- 
ception that minors between the ages 
of fourteen and sixteen may be em- 
ployed in limited work in non-manufac- 
turing and non-mining occupations. 


FINAL ITU BALLOT 

The official count of votes in the In- 
ternational Typographical Union elec- 
tion of officers revealed that Woodruff 
Randolph had been re-elected president 
for a fourth term. 

The Chicago local headquarters has 
announced the following figures: Mr. 
Randolph, 39,255; C. G. Sparkman, 
Detroit Independent, 31,663. Charles 
M. Lyon was elected first vice-president 
by a vote of 37,445 to 32,328 for John 
R. Evans, Washington independent. 
Harold H. Clark won the second vice- 
presidency over Ford S. Goetz by a 
40,144 to 28,897 vote. Third vice-presi- 
dent is Joseph Bailey, with a total of 
39,101 votes over C. S. Salter’s 29,695 
total. Secretary-treasurer Don Hurd 
defeated George N. Bante by receiving 
40,243 votes to Mr. Bante’s 29,757. 


O’CONNOR NAMED SECRETARY 

William Barnes O’Connor is the new 
executive secretary of Master Printers 
Association of Newark and Vicinity. 
The position has been vacant since the 
death of W. A. Meeks, who occupied 
the office since 1943. Mr. O’Connor for- 
merly was with the Curtis Publishing 
Company in Philadelphia and the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board in 
New York City. 


SAN DIEGO UNION COOPERATES 

Local 221 of the typographical union 
at San Diego, California, has ordered 
its union label committee into an all- 
out effort to turn printing contracts 
for San Diego business men back to 
San Diego printers. 

Don Martin of the label committee 
recently stated “The movement of San 
Diego printing out of town started dur- 
ing the war. The Navy and aircraft 
plants swamped local print shops and 
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events associated with printing. Copy must reach 
editor by 20th of month preceding issue date 


firms were unable to get their work 
done locally. They began sending their 
job work to other cities, and have con- 
tinued to do so, even after the need for 
so doing has passed. We hope to evolve 
a plan to reverse this movement.” 
Fifteen San Diego printing firms are 
co-operating in the campaign initiated 
by the union. Mr. Martin announced 
that the typographical union will cam- 
paign to show printing buyers the bene- 
fits of patronizing their local plants. 





ROCKWELL TESTIMONIAL DINNER 

E. P. Rockwell was honored by the 
Graphic Arts Industry and its affiliates 
of Greater Cincinnati for his outstand- 
ing services to the industry at a testi- 
monial dinner on May 6. Letters and 
telegrams were read and presented to 
Mr. Rockwell, managing director of the 
Graphic Arts Association of Cincinnati 
and secretary of the Cincinnati-Miami 
Valley Lithographers Association. 


RICHARD R. DONNELLEY II 

Richard R. Donnelley II, of the R. R. 
Donnelley & Sons Company, Chicago, 
died on April 27 at the age of forty- 
nine. Mr. Donnelley was a member of 
both the board of directors and the 
executive committee. He is survived by 
Mrs. Donnelley and by one son, Richard 
R. Donnelley ill. 


GAETJENS APPOINTS RECHT 

Gaetjens, Berger and Wirth, manu- 
facturer of printing inks, has an- 
nounced the appointment of William 
Recht as president and general man- 
ager. Frederick Weldon will continue 
as vice-president and secretary of the 
organization. 

Mr. Recht plans to divide his time 
between the Gaetjens plant and its New 
York office. The offices which Mr. 
Recht opened a few months ago to 
handle the sale and purchase of graphic 
arts products for foreign and domestic 
markets will continue under his per- 
sonal] direction. 


NYEPA MARKS 85TH YEAR 

Eighty-five years of printing trade 
association work in New York City was 
the keynote of the annual meeting of 
the New York Employing Printers 
Association, held May 22. The Typothe- 
tae of the City of New York, a fore- 
runner of NYEPA, was established 
in 1865. 

Guest speaker at the annual meeting, 
a dinner affair, was Wesley F. Rennie, 
executive director of the Committee for 
Economic Development. Mr. Rennie, 
evaluating the international situation 
in terms of necessity for wider spread 
of information relating to the achieve- 
ments of the free enterprise system in 
this country, pointed out that printing 
“makes possible the widespread dis- 
tribution of ideas.” He suggested that 
printers could assume a major role in 
developing the message of inspiration 
that can be broadcast via the printed 
word to people in other lands. 

A. F. Oakes, of Charles Francis 
Press, was re-elected NYEPA presi- 
dent. Vice-presidents are William H. 
Walling, of Rogers-Kellogg-Stillson, 
and Frederick Haedrich, of New York 
Label & Box Corporation. Treasurer is 
Harold M. Davis, of Davis, Delaney; 
secretary is Peter L. Forsman, of C. H. 
Forsman Company. Don H. Taylor 
continues as executive vice-president. 


PHOTO-SETTERS AID JOB PLANTS 

Vernon R. Spitaleri, research spe- 
cialist for the American Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association, recently as- 
serted at the Pacific Newspaper Me- 
chanical Conference in San Francisco 
that commercial printers and typeset- 
ters—rather than newspapers—will 
first use the new “lumitype” photo- 
typesetting machine being developed 
by Lithomat Corporation. 

Mr. Spitaleri told composing room 
men that he foresees more new type- 
setting developments from the lumi- 
type machine than from any of the 
other new developments. The lumitype 
machine is essentially a typewriter 
keyboard from which an _ operator 
“sets” type on a strip of film at a high 
rate of speed. 

Newspapers, he predicted, will have 
to wait until offset becomes practical 
for the production of large circulation 
newspapers or until faster methods of 
photoengraving are developed. The lu- 
mitype machine will be available com- 
mercially in about a year, Mr. Spitaleri 
said, from the Lithomat Corporation. 


BULLARD CONTEST WINNERS 

Esther Harris, of Doyle, Kitchen and 
McCormick agency, New York City, 
won first prize—two tickets to South 
Pacific—in a recent “What I Expect 
from a Typographer” contest con- 
ducted by Howard O. Bullard, Incorpo- 
rated, New York typographer. 

In prose and poetry the contestants 
wrote that typography is an art; that 
they want fast service, good proofs, 
type judgment, along with the many 
other typographical virtues. 
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CRAFTSMEN CONVENTION PROGRAM 
Present indications point to an at- 
tendance of over two thousand Crafts- 
men and guests at the thirty-first 
annual convention of the International 
Association of Printing House Crafts- 
men scheduled for the Stevens Hotel 
in Chicago on September 10-13. Pians 
for both the general convention pro- 
gram and the special ladies’ program 
have been completed. All programs will 
include visits to the Graphic Arts Ex- 
position at the Amphitheatre. 

More than 50,000 special publicity 
pieces have already been distributed 
to the local Craftsmen’s clubs for local 
mailing and promotion of convention 
attendance. The Chicago Club has pre- 
pared four such special mailing pieces. 

A special budget registration plan 
has been offered. Handled by local club 
officials, the plan provides for the regis- 
tration fees to be paid in four equal 
installments by the member to his local 
club secretary. When the member has 
made all payments, the local club secre- 
tary is to send the full registration fee 
and registration blank to Clifford John- 
son, the Chicago housing chairman. 

The twenty convention committees 
appointed by general chairman Gradie 
Oakes have been busy for over two 
months and only minor details remain 
to be completed for the September 
meetings. 


INTERTYPE QUARTERLY STATEMENT 

Net earnings for the three months 
ending March 31, 1950, of Intertype 
Corporation were $299,487.80, as com- 
pared with $374,035.45 for the three 
months ending on March 31, 1949. The 
statement of earnings is in part esti- 
mated and is subject to adjustment at 
the end of the fiscal year. The 1949 
and 1950 net earnings do not include 
any profit or loss relating to invest- 
ment in and advance to Intertype Lim- 
ited, British subsidiary. 


OXFORD ISSUES SAMPLE BOOK 

Oxford Paper Company has issued a 
new sample book of its coated papers. 
Pocket-size, plastic bound, with a tab 
index, it contains samples of the coated 
stocks—letterpress and offset—in each 
grade and weight. A fold-out on the 
inside front cover carries a complete 
table designating the grades and their 
corresponding recommended halftone 
screens, the folding characteristics, and 
suggestions for end-product uses. This 
information is expanded inside the book 
on each of the samples. 


NEW PRIVATE TRADE SCHOOL 

The Eastern School of Printing 
Presswork, which recently formally 
opened in New York City, is the first 
private trade school of its type in New 
York state. The school, incorporated 
under the laws of the state of New 
York, was founded to meet the need 
for trained personnel in the field of 
printing presswork. It is the major 
purpose of this school to provide skilled 
printing pressmen. 


What — Where — When 


Pacific Society of Printing House Craftsmen’s 
25th Annual Conf Mult ah Hotel, 
Portland, Oregon. July 21, 22 

International Typographical Union. Mayflower 
Hotel, Washington, D. C. Aucust 19, 20, 21, 22, 
23, 24, 25 

Lithographers National Association. Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago. September 7, 8, 9 

Label Manufacturers’ National Association. 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago. September 9, 
10, 11 

International Association of Printing House 
Craftsmen, Hotel Stevens, Chicago. September 
10;. 13, 12, 13 

Sixth Educational Graphic Arts Exposition. In- 
ternational Amphitheatre, Chicago. September 
11 through September 23 

Book Manufacturers’ Institute. Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago. September 11, 12, 13 
International Typographic Composition Associa- 
tion. Hotel Sheraton, Chicago, September 14, 
15, 16 

Printing Industry of America, Incorporated. 
Palmer House, Chicago. September 17, 18, 19, 
20, 21, 22Z,:23 

National Printing Equipment Association, In- 
corporated. Palmer House, Chicago. September 
18, 19 

National Graphic Arts Education Association. 
Sherman Hotel, Chicago. September 21, 22, 23 
Kansas Newspaper Mechanical Conference, Kan- 
san Hotel, Topeka. September 30, October 1 
Direct Mail Advertising Association. Roosevelt 
Hotel, New York. October 4, 5, 6 

American Photoengravers Association. Chal- 
fonte-Haddon Hall Hotels, Atlantic City, New 
Jersey. October 9, 10, 11 

Screen Process Printing Association. Hotel Gib- 
son, Cincinnati. October 22, 23, 24, 25 

Inland Daily Press Association. Congress Hotel, 
Chicago. October 23, 24 

National Association of Photo-Lithographers. 
The Shoreham, Washington, D. C. October 25, 
26, 27, 28 

New England Mechanical Conference. Hotel 
Statler, Boston. October 28, 29 

Int tional A iati of Electrotypers and 
Sterotypers. Bermuda cruise aboard the Queen 
of Bermuda and at the Princess Hotel, Bermuda. 
October 28, 29, 30, 31, November 1, 2, 3 











The courses offered by the school in- 
clude: platen presswork, elementary 
job cylinder presswork, advanced job 
cylinder presswork, and makeready. 
George M. Halpern, director of the 
school, until recently was head of the 
graphic arts department for the Ethical 
Culture Schools. 


PARIS EQUIPMENT EXHIBITION 

A printing and allied trades’ equip- 
ment exhibition, the second of its kind, 
is to be held from October 5-15 at the 
Pare des Expositions de la Porte de 
Versailles, Paris. Information about 
this international exhibition can be ob- 
tained from the Director General, 40 
rue du Colisee, Paris 8, France. 


MOVE TO EXEMPT FILM 

The House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, which is working on revision of 
the excise tax law, has tentatively ap- 
proved, in principle, the proposal made 
by Printing Industry of America that 
the excise tax on film, plates, cameras, 
and the related apparatus used by the 
printing industry for photomechanical 
purposes be entirely eliminated. 

The above products would be exempt 
as “business cost” items through an 
amendment to Section 3406 (a) (4) of 
the Internal Revenue Code. 

Senator Walter F. George, chairman 
of the Senate Finance Committee and 
chairman of the Joint Committee on 
Internal Revenue Taxation, and Repre- 
sentative John A. Carroll, member of 
the House Ways and Means Committee, 
are reported to endorse the proposed 
amendment and believe its enactment 
into law is desirable as a means of re- 
lieving the printing and allied indus- 
tries from what Representative Carroll 
calls “an obviously unfair and appar- 
ently unintended burden.” 

As a part of the over-all program to 
reduce excise taxes, the House Ways 
and Means Committee has approved 
the reduction of the excise tax on pho- 
tographic equipment from 25 per cent 
to 10 per cent, and on film and plates 
from 15 per cent to 10 per cent. This is 
without regard to an amendment which 
would exempt photomechanical film 
and plates from any tax. 


MARQUETTE UNIVERSITY MONTHLY 

Marquette Memo, a monthly review 
of current economic and business topics 
written for superintendents, foremen, 
and personnel in lower management 
positions, made its first appearance 
with a sixteen-page June issue. It is 
edited by Leonard J. Bisbing, director 
of the Bureau of Business and Eco- 
nomic Research at Marquette. 


FLOOD FUND ESTABLISHED 

Members of the Duluth-Superior 
Club of Printing House Craftsmen are 
working in behalf of the club’s $17,000 
goodwill fund drive for fellow crafts- 
men in Winnipeg, Canada, who suffered 
recent flood losses. Most of the 130 
members of the Winnipeg unit have 
been reported affected by the flood. 
Four Winnipeg print shops have been 
destroyed by flood-waters. Elmer H. 
Tess, president of the Duluth-Superior 
Club, has spearheaded the goodwill 
fund drive. Other Craftsmen clubs 
have been requested to extend their aid. 


LINOTYPE INCOME STATEMENT 

The interim six months’ statement 
(unaudited) and president’s report for 
the Mergenthaler Linotype Company 
for the period from October 1, 1949, to 
March 31, 1950, indicates that net sales 
during the first half of the present fis- 
cal year were approximately 14 per 
cent below those of the last six months 
of the previous fiscal year. The net in- 
come for the six months ended March 
31 was $958,032. 








POSTER AWARD WINNERS 

Winners of three cash prizes and five 
honorable mention awards in a nation- 
wide poster competition sponsored by 
the Society of Typographic Arts have 
been announced, First prize of $500 
was won by Louis Dvorak, of Berwyn, 
Illinois. The $250 second place award 
was won by R. Thomas Shorer, of New- 
ton, Massachusetts. Victor Trasoff, of 
New York City, received the $100 third 
prize. Mr. Dvorak and Mr. Shorer are 
students of the Institute of Design of 
Illinois Institute of Technology. The 
following received honorable mention: 
Curtis Fields, Norman T. Kunst, and 
Wilbur M. Sweny of New York City; 
David Woskoff of Brooklyn; and Ed- 
ward Krimston of Maywood, Illinois. 

Dr. R. Hunter Middleton headed the 
jury which selected the above winners 
from 309 poster designs entered. The 
poster competition was held for the 
National Graphic Arts Expositions, In- 
corporated, sponsors of the Sixth Edu- 
cational Graphic Arts Exposition to be 
held September 11-23 at the Interna- 
tional Amphitheatre in Chicago. 


NO-INCREASE SETTLEMENTS 

During the past eight months the 
Union Employers Section of the Print- 
ing Industry of America, Incorporated, 
has recorded fifty-seven contracts in 
the commercial printing industry that 
have been renewed or extended without 
an increase in scales. Included in the 
total are sixteen typographical, twelve 
pressmen, nine bookbinder, eight li- 
thographer, and twelve miscellaneous 
contracts. 

In the newspaper industry during 
the past nine months eighty-five agree- 
ments have been settled without an in- 
crease, it is reported. Included in the 
newspaper total are thirty-four typo- 
graphical contracts, seventeen press- 
men contracts, nine photoengraver 
contracts, seven stereotyper contracts, 
six mailers contracts, and twelve mis- 
cellaneous contracts. 

The bulk of the above settlements in 
both branches of the industry are said 
to have been the result of fifth-round 
negotiations. 


BRUCE ROGERS AWARDED “ALDUS” 

Bruce Rogers, world-famous designer 
and typographer, was honored at a din- 
ner given by the Limited Editions Club 
at the Ritz Carlton Hotel, New York, 
on May 11. Five hundred guests includ- 
ing authors, artists, and others inter- 
ested in the production of fine books 
attended the occasion of Mr. Rogers’ 
eightieth birthday. 

Mr. Rogers was presented with the 
first “Aldus” award by George Macy, 
director of the Limited Editions Club. 
The “Aldus,” a statue of Aldus Manu- 
tius, celebrated Venetian printer and 
publisher of the early sixteenth cen- 
tury, was designed by Fritz Kredel. 
The statue carries the following in- 
scription: “This first Aldus is pre- 
sented to Bruce Rogers by the Limited 
Editions Club for distinguished service 
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to the world of books on the occasion 
of his eightieth birthday.” 

The club presented twenty-one dis- 
tinguished service plaques to the fol- 
lowing printers, binders, and others for 
“distinguished service to the world of 
books”: Elmer Adler, Valenti Angelo, 
Peter Beilenson, Gorham Bliss, Joseph 
Blumenthal, T. M. Cleland, A. Colish, 
W. A. Dwiggins, Fritz Eichenberg, 
Richard W. Ellis, Frank D. Fortney, 
Fritz Kredel, George C. Miller, Bruce 
Rogers, Carl Purington Rollins, Ar- 
thur Szyk, the Aldus Printers, Louis 
Untermeyer, Carl Van Doren, Lynd 
Ward, and Edward A. Wilson. 

During a “symposium” on classical 
literature, Carl Van Doren told “How 
to Write a Classic,” Edward A. Wilson 
spoke on “How to Illustrate a Classic,” 
Mr. Rogers narrated “How to Print a 
Classic,” and Jean Hersholt told “How 
to Destroy a Classic.” 


CORNELL HEADS IPI 

W. Frank Cornell was elected divi- 
sional president of the International 
Printing Ink Division of Interchemical 
Corporation by the board of directors 
of Interchemical Corporation recently. 
Mr. Cornell, who succeeds the late R. 
W. Smith, was divisional eastern dis- 
trict manager of IPI. He has been in 
the printing ink business for the past 
twenty-two years. 

F. Jack Jeuck has been appointed 
divisional executive vice-president, and 
W. N. Davies is now divisional vice- 
president in charge of the eastern dis- 
trict of IPI. 


IT'S A QUIZ 


Here are the answers to the quiz on page 62. 
How well did you remember the information 
which you have read from time to time in 
previous issues of this magazine or have seen 
elsewhere? 





1. 6b or Baskerville—ten books. Gara- 
mond and Janson, seven; Bodoni, 
Bodoni Book, Caledonia and Gran- 
jon, five each. 


2. d or Bulmer, in six volumes. 

3. False; 28,142 trainees in 1947; but 
only 14,403 in 1949. 

4. d or 32 different type sizes. 

5. aor sprains or strains. Caught fin- 


gers is next, and so on in order as 
listed. 

6. True; over 8 billion pieces of third 
class to over 2 billion first class. 

7. dor over 12,000 per hour. 

8. False. Keep stock covered in the 
skid until ready to run. Then mois- 
ture-proof wrap each color from 
the press. 

9. Over $435,000,000. 


By R. Randolph Karch 





BIG SIX CELEBRATES 

Members of Typographical Union 
Local Six, New York City, widely 
known as “Big Six,” celebrated the 
one hundredth anniversary of their 
union early in May. The local was 
founded in 1850, with Horace Greeley 
as the first president. 

The anniversary events extended 
through the entire week of May 6-13, 
opening with a banquet at which Gov- 
ernor Dewey of New York, Ralph 
Wright, U. S. Assistant Secretary of 
Labor and a member of Local Six; 
Woodruff Randolph, the International 
Typographical Union president; and 
Francis Barrett, Local Six president, 
were the speakers. 

The Horace Greeley exercises held 
outdoors in Greeley Square were an- 
other highlight of the celebration. The 
program was broadcast over the mu- 
nicipal radio station. One feature was 
the presentation of special insignia to 
108 active members of the local who 
have been carrying cards continuously 
for fifty years or more. 


TELETYPESETTERS GAIN IN USE 

On June 1, five independently owned 
southeastern Kansas newspapers—the 
Coffeyville Journal, Pittsburg Sun and 
Headlight, Parsons Sun, Fort Scott 
Tribune-Monitor, and Independence 
Reporter—were scheduled to begin use 
of Teletypesetter circuits in setting 
type. 

Associated Press dispatches and re- 
gional news are edited at a central 
office and dispatched by a Teletype 
circuit that will eliminate Linotype 
operators. Similar systems, in which a 
typist in a central office does the work 
of Linotype operators in distant offices, 
are in operation in other localities 
where the newspapers are under chain 
ownership. 

Richard M. Seaton, publisher of the 
Coffeyville Journal, has said that Tele- 
typesetting will reduce composition, 
wire, and editorial costs and will make 
possible increased coverage of impor- 
tant news in southeastern Kansas. He 
stated that additional papers are ex- 
pected to join the circuit later. 


ARTHUR H. COOKE 

Arthur H. Cooke, for ten years man- 
ager of the Boston office of the Mergen- 
thaler Linotype Company, died on May 
17 of a heart ailment. Mr. Cooke, who 
was fifty-eight years old, had been 
associated with the printing industry 
throughout his career and came from 
a family of three generations of print- 
ers. He joined the Mergenthaler Lino- 
type Company in 1922. 


PRINTERS BORROWED $3,500,000 
Commercial printers borrowed ap- 
proximately $3,500,000 from the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation during 
the two-year period of 1948 and 1949, 
according to a tabulation prepared for 
Printing Industry of America by R. W. 
Benner, Chief of the Industrial Anal- 
ysis Branch of the Budget and Reports 
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Division of the RFC. Counting partici- 
pation by banks in the loans, the total 
amounts to nearly $4,000,000. 

Somewhat more than a third of the 
total amount borrowed was used by 
printers to increase working capital. 
Approximately $1,000,000 went for 
machinery and equipment; a slightly 
larger amount was used to pay debts. 
Only 7 per cent of the money borrowed 
from the RFC was used for construc- 
tion purposes. 

The RFC approved 103 requests for 
loans out of 178 requests received. 
Approximately 70 per cent of the loans 
made during the two-year period were 
in amounts of $25,000 or less. The aver- 
age authorization was nearly $39,000, 
but the average outstanding balance 
as of December 31, 1949, was down to 
$14,650. 

A few lithographers were included 
in the list, but most of the firms were 
classified as commercial or job printers. 
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Do you 
know that... 


e Joint recipients of the 1950 Medal 
Award of the American Institute of 
Graphic Arts were Earnest Elmo Cal- 
kins, retired “dean of quality advertis- 
ing men,” and Alfred A. Knopf, book 
publisher long identified with fine de- 
sign in the books. comprising his title 
lists. . . . Joseph A. Gutekunst, vice- 
president, George H. Buchanan Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, died May 8. He had 
been associated with the printing and 
binding firm since 1908... . Plant and 
office of R. Hoe & Company, New York, 
printing press manufacturer, will be 
shut down for vacations July 22-Au- 
gust 6. No deliveries will be accepted 


MAKE-UP 
PRESS 


TIME 


Save Typesetting Time — eliminate lost time 
resetting slugs sawn short. . . eliminate lost 
time resawing slugs sawn long. A Ham- 
mond TrimOsaw saves this lost time by 
sawing and trimming slugs accurately to 
measure — the first time. Save Make-Up 
Time — eliminate lost time filling the form 
with “dutchman” to make the form lift. 
A Hammond TrimOsaw will saw your slugs, 
material and plates accurate and square 
for fast make-up. Save Press Time — elimi- 
nate lost press time and spoilage due to 
work-ups. A Hammond TrimOsaw will help 
stop work-ups by sawing everything to 
precise measure and squareness. 
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during this period, the company an- 
nounces, and no shipments will be made 
except to meet extreme emergencies. 

. . Newly appointed secretary Charles 
H. Harper, Union Employers Section, 
PIA, has had to resign that position 
because of “personal developments,” it 
has been announced... . George Jack- 
son Mills, member of the printing divi- 
sion faculty at Carnegie Tech since 
1948, has been promoted to the position 
of assistant professor of printing at 
the school. . . . Frederick Haedrich 
(New York Label and Box), has been 
elected president of the Master Print- 
ers Section of the New York Employing 
Printers Association. John F. Perrin 
(Brady-Palmer) was elected vice-presi- 
dent; Morton Kenner (Kenner Print- 
ing), as treasurer. .. . Twenty-eight 
World War II veterans were graduated 
this year from the Master Printers 
Section of NYEPA, apprentice training 
classes of the New York School of 
Printing. ... The McCandlish Awards, 
presented each year by McCandlish 
Lithograph Corporation, Philadelphia, 
in poster art competition, went to art- 
ists Robert Pettinato, of Philadelphia, 
Wesley J. Loveman, New York, and 
George Sulpizio, Philadelphia. The jury 
was composed of five art directors and 
advertising managers. ... Lee Turley, 
vice-president in charge of sales, Mc- 
Laurin-Jones Company, paper manu- 
facturer, has been elected to the board 
... The Arcee Typesetting firm is the 
new name of the former James Bigelow 
and Associates, of Chicago ... Rode 
and Brand, Incorporated, announces 
that the firm has been acquired by the 
Stecher-Traung Lithograph Corpora- 
tion . . . Type and Press of Illinois, 
Incorporated, now occupies its own 
building in Chicago ... Dr. R. M. 
Schaffert has been named as research 
consultant on the Battelle Institute 
staff. William T. Reid has assumed Dr. 
Schaffert’s former responsibilities for 
the supervision and management of 
the graphic arts research division... 
Construction of a new $900,000 build- 
ing is planned by Republic Publishing 
Company, Yakima, Washington, pub- 
lisher of the Daily Republic and Morn- 
ing Herald. Total cost of land and build- 
ing will exceed $1,200,000 ... Elmer D. 
Dunn now represents the Sleight 
Metallic Ink Company in the Rocky 
Mountain area. The firm also reports 
acquisition of the Charles W. Young 
Company, of Denver, Colorado... Don 
Grant has been appointed chemical 
representative for the Harris-Seybold 
Company in Chicago and the Midwest. 
Mr. Grant will operate out of Chicago 
as the sales representative for Harris 
Litho Chemicals, distributed in the 
same area by Roberts and Porter, 
Incorporated ... Edward T. Welsh, an 
instructor of printing and director of 
guidance at the Burgard Vocational 
High School, Buffalo, New York, will 
retire at the end of the 1949-1950, 
school year. Mr. Welsh’s teaching 
career started in 1910 . . . Harold 
Iverson, manager of the San Francisco 
district office of the Miehle Printing 
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Press and Manufacturing Company, 
Chicago, will now supervise sales and 
service in the entire Pacific Northwest. 
Miehle men will replace agents form- 
erly representing the company in Ore- 
gon, Washington, Montana, and North- 
ern Idaho Tompkins Printing 
Company was host recently to twenty- 
six South Dakota State College print- 
ing students and their instructors dur- 
ing the annual five-day Printonian 
Tour in Chicago. “Tommy” Tompkins, 
the first graduate from the printing 
department of South Dakota State Col- 
lege, was awarded honorary member- 
ship in the Printonian Club... Reliable 
Paper Company has been appointed as 
selling agent for Whiting Paper Com- 
pany flat papers in Chicago and sur- 
rounding territory. Frank J. Foley has 
opened a Chicago office and will repre- 
sent the company in the midwestern 
territory ...J.S. Bond, vice-president 
of the United States Printing and 
Lithograph Company, has been placed 
in charge of all midwestern activities. 
Gerald Murphy, manager of sales, will 
direct all sales activities in the middle 
west. Mr. Murphy’s headquarters will 
be in Cincinnati. Raymond P. Kane has 
been appointed director of purchases 
for the company. He was formerly pur- 
chasing agent in the company’s east- 
ern division at Mineola, New York... 
Burt Kassing is director of process and 
product development for the Nekoosa- 
Edwards Paper Company ... William 
H. Jennens has been named superin- 
tendent of the paper sensitizing 
department of Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany’s Kodak Park plant... Glen U. 
Cleeton, formerly head of the printing 
management department of Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, has recently 
had his book Making Work Human 
chosen by Executive Books, Incorpo- 
rated, as one of the twelve outstand- 
ing books for business men for 1950 
. .. Hall Brothers, producers of Hall- 
mark greeting cards, plans a two-story 
plant in Kansas City, Missouri, that 
will cost $2,000,000 . . . Officers of the 
St. Louis Club of Printing House 
Craftsmen elected for the 1950-51 term 
of office are: Herman Friebel of F. M. 
Strickland Printing Company, presi- 
dent; J. Denter Rink of Cupples-Hesse 
Corporation, first vice-president; Bern- 
ard C. Meyer of A. R. Fleming Print- 
ing Company, second vice-president; 
Robert R. Heinrich of Shop Towel Serv- 
ice Company, secretary; Joseph A. 
Ottersbach of the Buxton and Skinner 
Printing Company, treasurer; and Wy- 
man L. Wills of Federated Type Metals, 
assistant secretary. ... Paul Babcock 
has been appointed assistant sales man- 
ager for the Challenge Machinery 
Company. C. D. Proctor has joined the 
organization as sales supervisor. B. S. 
Hanson, recovering from a serious ill- 
ness, will continue as sales manager as 
well as secretary of the company. ... 
William F. Hormes has been selected 
executive secretary of the Employing 
Printers of Denver, Incorporated. Mr. 
Hormes was recently employed as the 
assistant executive secretary of the 
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Baltimore Graphic Arts Association. 
... William H. Walling, of Rogers- 
Kellog-Stilson, Incorporated, was re- 
elected president of Printers League 
Section, New York Employing Printers 
Association, at the section’s annual 
meeting. Frank N. Ehrenberg, of the 
Blanchard Press, was re-elected vice- 
president, and Eugene Kelley, of Eilert 
Printing Company, was named treas- 
urer.... William J. Stevens, executive 
secretary of the National Association 
of Photo-Lithographers, and also exec- 
utive secretary of the Metropolitan 
Lithographers Association, has been 
appointed assistant manager of eastern 
offset press sales of the Miehle Print- 
ing Press and Manufacturing Company. 
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... Paul Meyer, public relations direc- 
tor of Davis, Delaney, Incorporated, 
was honored on the occasion of his 
eightieth birthday with a scroll. Mr. 
Meyer, who published Theatre maga- 
zine for over thirty years, is a Knight 
of the Legion of Honor and holder of 
the Gold Cross for Civic Service. . 

New president of Printing Industries 
of Philadelphia is J. Wallace Scott, Jr. 
(Allen, Lane & Scott), elected at the 
annual meeting in May to succeed John 
S. Williams (Williams & Marcus). 
Others elected: Vice-presidents, Ralph 
DeKalb (Alfred J. Jordan), and Stan- 
ley E. Haigh (Lanston Monotype); 
treasurer, C. A. Schaubel (Dunlap 
Printing Co.); recording secretary, 





The New Brighter White FALPACO 
is preferred for Finest Reproduction Qualities 


Since the introduction of the new, 
brighter white Falpaco Coated Blanks, 
printers and lithographers have been 
able to secure greater color contrast, 
maximum reproduction and perfect 
register in point-of-sale displays, car 
cards and calendars. This assures 
greater effectiveness. 

The Beechnut Mello-Fruit Gum 
counter display card shown above is a 


Distributed by Authorized Paper Merchants 


from Coast to Coast 





fine example of this greater effective- 
ness. It was printed letterpress in five 
colors by Tabard Press Corporation 
of New York City, on 6-ply Falpaco 
single coated one side, for letterpress. 

Falulah has two types of coatings: 
one especially for letterpress, the 
other especially for offset lithography 
and varnish. Use Falpaco Coated 
Blanks on your next job. 
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George D. Beck (Beck Engraving). 
Harold F. Fiedler is executive secre- 
tary of the Philadelphia organization. 
... M. L. Abrams Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio, scheduled open house for June 22, 
23, and 24, to celebrate its new location. 


NEW MILLER PARTS CATALOG 
Improved layout and arrangement 
feature the new 9- by 12-inch parts 
catalog of Miller Printing Machinery 
Company of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
The catalog, forty-eight pages and 
cover, is now being mailed to all TW 
Press users. Every principal part of 
the press has been illustrated. The auto- 
matic lubrication system and the V-belt 
arrangement are graphically shown. 


OFFSET PROMOTION PROGRAM 

A long-range campaign to promote 
the prestige and sale of offset-lithog- 
raphy has been launched by the indus- 
try under leadership of Lithographers 
National Association, Incorporated. 

The continuing program will consist 
of three phases: 1. A direct mail cam- 
paign, illustrating the slogan “Offset 
Offers More,” will present the advan- 
tages of the process to printing buyers 
and users in the United States; 2. An 
annual awards competition is planned 
for exhibiting fine offset work; and 3. 
The publication in full colors of an 
elaborate offset-lithography awards 
book, reproducing the awards-winning 
entries. Also proposed is a technical 
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book showing how to prepare copy in 
order to take advantage of the versatil- 
ity of the process. 

The purpose of the competition is to 
stimulate interest, provide recognition 
for users and producers of offset, and 
to place the annual award boek in the 
hands of people engaged in creating 
and producing advertising pieces, The 
competition is neither intended to sub- 
stitute for nor to conflict with similar 
competitions conducted by any other 
groups. 

The first awards presentation and 
exhibition will be held in New York 
early next year, it is announced. Any 
offset-lithographic work printed dur- 
ing the calendar year will be eligible 
for the 1950 competition. 

The LNA promotion committee con- 
sists of John M. Wolff, president of the 
Wolff Printing Company, St. Louis, 
who is chairman; C. A. Nordberg, vice- 
president of Chicago Offset Printing 
Company, of Chicago; and George C. 
Kindred, president of Kindred, Mac- 
Lean and Company, Long Island City, 
New York. 


McFARLAND MEMORIAL FUND 

The late Dr. J. Horace McFarland, 
in addition to being an outstanding 
printer, was America’s pre-eminent 
rosarian. In appreciation of Dr. Mc- 
Farland’s work as a rosarian, horti- 
culturist, and humanitarian, American 
Rose Society proposes to establish a 
memorial in the form of a group of 
perpetual challenge trophies for out- 
standing rose-growing achievement. 
Contributions toward the memorial 
are invited by the executive committee 
of the American Rose Society at Har- 
risburg, Pennsylvania. 


EASTERN CRAFTSMEN CONFERENCES 

Seaside resorts served as the locale 
for two eastern district conferences of 
Printing House Craftsmen in May and 
June. Representatives from the Second 
District gathered at Asbury Park, New 
Jersey, May 19-21, while the Fourth 
District held its get-together at Atlan- 
tic City, June 2-4, Newark and Phila- 
delphia were host cities, respectively. 

As customary, the conferences kept 
business sessions short, offering a 
range of social activities and sports, 
with particular attention paid to the 
ladies, who attended in large numbers 
with their husbands. 


DENNISON REVISES CHART 

The Dennison Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Framingham, Massachusetts, 
has revised and expanded its “Fact 
Finder Chart’ for company’s gummed 
papers. The paper selection chart lists 
some thirty papers and reveals how 
various printing processes, can be ex- 
pected to perform on them. The gum- 
ming selection chart shows over forty 
surfaces with recommended gummings 
for each. New heat-seal charts indicate 
the: adhesive qualities of the firm’s 
gummings in relation to various sur- 
faces and rate their performance on 
twenty heat-sealing machines. 
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ST. REGIS 


SALES CORPORATION 


GRAPHIC ARTS 
EXPOSITION 


) SEPTEMBER | 





Wood Ibis Over Everglades, by Allan D. Cruickshank, Author of “Wings in the Wilderness.” 


Printing, Publication and Converting Paper Division 





Sales Subsidiary of St. Regis Paper Company 


230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
230 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago |, Ill. 
218 Martin Brown Bldg., Louisville 2, Ky. 


EXHIBITOR 


BS 


That describes the line of St. Regis enamel printing papers 
— Cellugloss, Imperial and Pliable. They meet the most exacting print- 
ing requirements. The plasticized enamel surface has a uniform density 
which permits each dot of heavy as well as light tone values to print 
clean with a minimum of lateral absorption — a quality so necessary to 
produce fine screen halftones. 

The resiliency built into St. Regis enamel printing papers 
simplifies make-ready and assures good folding strength. They lie flat and 
hold register — this means quality production with a minimum of waste. 

St. Regis enamel printing papers have a high brightness 
to insure the maximum contrast between ink and paper. They are ink 
savers, too. True color and tone values are reproduced with a minimum 
of ink — color solids print clearly without mottle. 

These high-specification St. Regis papers are the result 
of sound integration of timber holdings, pulp mills and seven paper mills 
engaged in the production of commercial printing papers. Complete 
control of every step in the paper making process assures maximum 
uniformity. 

Write today for a copy of the Cellugloss, Imperial and 
Pliable demonstrators. They will show the many values built into St. 
Regis enamel printing papers. 


































\, Kodak Process 


| Ektar Lens 


(WITH SHUTTER) 





Se 





A completely new idea in process lens design—the first 6. Bayonet lens mounting—instant grip, no-thread mounting with 
fully apochromatic optical system functionally constructed positive lock enabling the operator to position scales at the most 
for the specific requirements of halftone photography— convenient angle for easy reading. Similar mount for front of lens 
the Kodak Process Ektar Lens, f/10, offers these operating accessories. 


advantages to the Graphic Arts industry: 
The new Kodak Process Ektar Lens (with shutter) is avail- 
able from your Kodak Graphic Arts dealer in four focal 


1. Fully color corrected—an apochromatic, symmetrical, six-element lengths: 12”, 18", 24”, and 30”. Specify a Kodak Process 
apers optical system—including Kodak glass with higher index of re- Ektar Lens when ordering new camera equipment. See 
print- fraction—giving superb color rendition. these lenses before you replace your present lens. For 
nsity further information, including prices, write or see your 
“pe 2. Built-in aperture control—a diaphragm control mechanism, con- Kodak Graphic Arts dealer. 

tained within the lens itself, which permits the same relative ex- 
posure through a wide range of reduction or enlargement, eliminat- 
apers ing the need for elaborate diaphragm control accessories. 
it and 
waste. 

3. Three-way flare control—Lumenized air-glass surfaces, plus light- 
Mines baffle lens-barrel interior, plus specially treated, non-reflecting 
° ink edges on all optical elements. 
imum 
result 4. Finger-tip-operated filter holder—complete with shutter for ex- 
wills posure control, special holders for gelatin filters, provision for 
aplete special stops, shutter readily converted to remote control. 
imum 

5. Equidistant aperture markings—capable of being stopped down 
| and to stop 256, a radically new iris leaf design permits aperture 
ie Be. settings with an accuracy not possible with conventional lenses. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
SRAPHIC ARTS DIVISION » ROCHESTER 4, N. Y. 






Why Machine 
buy a ‘coe in 
one-purpose Routing 
saw when Position 


All-Purpose 10-in-one 
Saw-Trim-Planer and Highspeed 


Router is available for less. 
SEND FOR “55” CATALOGUE 


—J. A. RICHARDS C9., 33*#"arcH — 


EXHIBITOR 


pA) GRAPHIC ARTS 
aS EXPOSITION SS 
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A Dozen Operations 
In Your Shop 
Can Be Done Faster 
At Reduced Costs 


with 


SYVTRONV 
PAPER JOGGERS 


For aligning heavy board to 
onion-skin—prior to cutting, print- 
ing, folding, punching, offsetting, 
binding, padding, etc. 

Write for literature 


SYNTRON CO. 


575 Lexington, Homer City, Pa. 











Sevelcoal® 


A PRODUCT OF 


RESEARCH 


PRINTING PAPERS 





Distributed by 


ALABAMA 
Birmingham. .......seeeee + eeeee-.Sloan Paper Company 


Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Zellerbach Paper Company 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
ARKANSAS 
Little Rock 
CALIFORNIA 


Emeryville 


Arkansas Paper Company 


Zellerbach Paper Company 
Zellerbach Paper Company 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Zellerbach Paper Company 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Zellerbach Paper Company 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Zellerbach Paper Company 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 

. .Zellerbach Paper Company 
...Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Zellerbach Paper Company 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Zellerbach Paper Company 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Zellerbach Paper Company 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Zellerbach Paper Company 


Los Angeles 
Los Angeles 


Sacramento 
Sacramento 


Carpenter Paper Company 
Carpenter Paper Company 


The Rourke-Eno Paper Co., Inc. 
Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Inc. 
DELAWARE 
Wilmington .... -Whiting-Patterson Company, Inc. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington The Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co. 
FLORIDA 
Knight Brothers Paper Company 
Knight Brothers Paper Company 
Knight Brothers Paper Company 
. Knight Brothers Paper Company 
Knight Brothers Paper Company 


Sloan Paper Company 


Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Zellerbach Paper Company 


Berkshire Papers, Inc. 
Chicago Paper Company 
Midland Paper Company 


Indianapolis 
1OWA 

Des Moines 
Sioux City 


Crescent Paper Company 


Carpenter Paper Company 
Carpenter Paper Company 


Carpenter Paper Company 
Western Newspaper Union 


KENTUCKY 
Louisville The Chatfield Paper Corp. 
Louisiana Paper Co., Ltd. 
. The D and W Paper Co. 
Louisiana Paper Co., Ltd. 


Carter, Rice & Company Corp. 
Baltimore Paper Company, Inc. 


Carter, Rice & Company Corp. 
Bulkley, Dunton & Co. 
Charles A. Esty Paper Company 


Seaman-Patrick Paper Co. 
Grand Rapids Quimby-Walstrom Paper Company 
Lansing .ccccccccccccccce +++ Dudley Paper Company 
MINNESOTA 

Carpenter Paper Company 

Carpenter Paper Company 


Jackson Paper Company 
Newell Paper Company 


Carpenter Paper Company 

Beacon Paper Company 
Shaughnessy-Kniep-Hawe Paper Co. 
Tobey Fine Papers, Inc. 


Carpenter Paper Company 
.Carpenter Paper Company 
. .Carpenter Paper Company 
Carpenter Paper Company 


Great Falls. 
Missoula 


Carpenter Paper Company 
Carpenter Paper Company 


Zellerbach Paper Company 


Ethrane seenavesesncnew J. E. Linde Paper Company 


NEW MEXICO 
Albuquerque Carpenter Paper Company 
Hudson Valley Paper Company 
Price & Son, Inc. 

Hubbs & Howe Company 
Baldwin Paper Company, Inc. 
Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Inc. 

The Canfield Paper Co. 

Forest Paper Company, Inc. 
SE ee eee J. E. Linde Paper Company 
PE chaise o bse Wanassonegeaes A. Price & Son, Inc. 
Royal Paper Corporation 

Paper Service, Inc. 

Troy Paper Corporation 


Dillard Paper Company 
Dillard Paper Company 
Dillard Paper Company 


Western Newspaper Union 


The Millcraft Paper Company 

. The Chatfield Paper Corporation 
. .. The Johnston Paper Company 
The Millcraft Paper Company 

The Petrequin Paper Company 
The Scioto Paper Company 

The Ohio & Michigan Paper Co. 


Cincinnati. . 
Cincinnati. . 


Carpenter Paper Company 
Tayloe Paper Company of Oklahoma 


Zellerbach Paper Company 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Zellerbach Paper Company 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Philadelphia Paper Merchants, Inc. 
I i here: D. L. Ward Company 
Philadelphia Whiting-Patterson Company Inc. 
The Chatfield & Woods Co. of Pa. 
RHODE ISLAND 
Providence 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Greenville 
TENNESSEE 
Chattanooga 
Knoxville 


Carter, Rice & Company Corp. 
Dillard Paper Company 


Bond-Sanders Paper Co. 
Southern Paper Company, Inc. 
Tayloe Paper Company 
Ps seikeweeveewecnsuuee Bond-Sanders Paper Co, 


TEXAS 
Carpenter Paper Company 
Carpenter Paper Company 
Carpenter Paper Company 
Carpenter Paper Company 
Carpenter Paper Company 
Carpenter Paper Company 
Carpenter Paper Company 

. .. Carpenter Paper Company 
Carpenter Paper Company 


Lubbock. . . 
San Antonio 
UTAH 

Salt Lake City 
VIRGINIA 
i. err seoene® Cauthorne Paper Company 


WASHINGTON 


Zellerbach Paper Company 


Blake, Moffitt & Towne 

. .Zellerbach Paper Company 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Zellerbach Paper Company 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Zellerbach Paper Company 
Zellerbach Paper Company 
Zellerbach Paper Company 


The Bouer Paper Company 


EXPORT AGENTS 
American Paper Exports, Inc., New York, U.S.A. 
Cable Address: APEXINC—New York 


*T.M. REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 





KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION -: 


250 Park Avenue, NEW YORK 17 
155 Sansome Street, SAN FRANCISCO 4 


NEENAH, WISCONSIN 


8 South Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO 3 
22 Marietta Street, N. W., ATLANTA 3 
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Now—Kimberly-Clark brings you 


Premium Papers at 
Standard Prices! 


EASY DOES IT! THAT’S 3 TONS OF NEW LEVELCOAT READY FOR SUPERCALENDERING ! 


Now you can make every impression 
a far better impression — without an 
increase in printing cost! For Kim- 
berly-Clark’s four new fully-coated 
Levelcoat* papers with new fiber, 
new formula, give you premium qual- 
ity press performance and reproduc- 
tion—at the cost of ordinary paper! 

You'll see new whiteness and 
brightness, feel new smoothness, in 
all four Levelcoat papers. In make- 
ready, on large or small presses, 


you'll discover new economy and 
dependability. Finally, in comparing 
reproduction with that of any other 
paper, at any price, you'll agree 
there’s a striking new difference in 


the quality of printing achieved— 
with less waste—on new Levelcoat. 


So regardless of your paper re- 


quirements — for long runs or short 
runs, for advertising pieces, mag- 
azines or house organs—look to 
Levelcoat for printability at its best. 


ieee. 


Quick death for bark! In huge rotating steel 
drums, logs are stripped of bark as they pound 
and rub together. Removal of all such undesir- 
able elements helps make new Levelcoat whiter, 
cleaner, smoother. And for greater strength, ex- 
clusive new LongLac fibers are now included in 
all four Levelcoat papers. 


“Face powder” for Levelcoat’s “complexion.” 
As an aid in imparting the proper surface to 
all Levelcoat papers, only soft, white clay of face 
powder texture is used in the coating formulation. 
And now, a finer balance of all coating in- 
gredients gives new Levelcoat the smoothest, 
whitest printing surface in Kimberly-Clark history. 


How bright is bright? At Kimberly-Clark the 
brightness test tells—and as groundwood stock 
is dewatered, each sample taken must pass this 
test. It’s just one of 79 checks on paper quality 
made from tree to press—79 reasons why Level- 
coat gives you the press performance and re- 
production of higher-priced paper. 





Before choosing any printing paper — Look at Levelcoat 


New HIFECT* — with sulphate-cooked 
fibers added, permanence, foldability, di- 
mensional stability make Hifect ideal for 
covers or any fine letterpress printing. 


New LITHOFECT* ~for offset printing, 
Lithofect provides a moisture-and-pick-re- 
sistant coating. Offers outstanding foldabil- 
ity. Renders colors without loss of density. 


New TRUFECT*—whiter, smoother, folds 
even better than before. Trufect, for letter- 
press, offers faster ink setting time, greater 
press dependability, finer reproduction. 


New MULTIFECT*—an economy sheet 
for volume printing. Now Multifect has added 
strength, better foldability, greater uniform- 
ity ream-on-ream than ever before. 


KIMBERLY- CLARK 


CORPORATION é 
«\\ grenere 


NEENAH, WISCONSIN Kimberly 
{ Ses 


* TRADEMARK 
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@ The “Twenty-Two” is a full-size cabinet base 
rotary slot perforator that costs considerably less 
to buy than a motor drive vertical machine. Yet it 
gives you at least twice the production at half the 


cost as compared with any vertical perforator. 


On small jobs and short runs it’s actually cheaper 
to use the ““T'wenty-Two” than to fuss with make- 
shifts such as perforating rule. On longer runs your 


savings are even greater. 


F.P.ROSBACK COMPANY . 


with 2 prs. of perforating heads and 
a.c. motor, f. o. b., Benton Harbor, 
Mich. (D.C. motor $10.00 additional) 


The “T'wenty-Two” takes a full 22” sheet; does 
finest quality perforating both continuous and strike. 
Can also be equipped for snap-out perforating, or 


for slitting, scoring or creasing. 


Because of its low price the ““Twenty-Two” is ideal 
for small plants where today’s labor costs will not 
permit economical use of the slower, more costly 
to operate, footpower vertical perforators. Write 
us for complete bulletin and specifications. Or ask 
your Rosback Dealer for full details. 


Benton Harbor, Mich. 


World’s Largest Manufacturers of Perforators, Gang 
Stitchers and Paper Punching and Drilling Machines 
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NN UiYanaucaasts 
Printed Word 


must Iruly Represent You 





‘Worerae a ofosere! 


(RAG CONTENT) 


olan Maanausterkeks 


ALSO AVAILABLE IN NINE COLORS AND ENVELOPES TO MATCH 


HOWARD PAPER MILLS, INC. «© AETNA PAPER COMPANY DIVISION ¢ DAYTON, OHIO 









REDUCE YOUR COSTS e « « by increasing production 











with faster, easier to operate, and trouble free Pre-Press Equipment 













No. 23... 4 Safe, 
high speed, electric 
galley proof press 
with capacity up 
to 40 proofs per 






minute 
42-28T Test Press 
for checking forms up - 
to Miebhle 41 size 







Vandercook 
No. 11 
Block 

. Leveller 




















No. 0...an 
inexpensive hand 


proof press 









No. 4... for the finest & 
reproduction proofs 






| 4 2 - 2 ce 
oe ay 
it ws Vandercaok 22-34 ...4 
) ~ ail power driven offset proof pres 
Vandercook 325G...a © LF i 


power press for volume proofs up to 1000 per hour 


















No. 6... a gauge 
for testing plates under 
printing pressure 







Vandercook 219AB... with - 
adjustable bed and power inking 















Vandercook 604... the high speed 
4-color proof press for wet proving 





VANDERCOOK & SONS, INC. 900 North Kilpatrick Avenue, Chicago 51, Illinois 


Exhibitor— Graphic Arts Exposition, Chicago, September I] to 23, 1950 
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PLAN FOR QUALITY 





We've had rain-makers in our studio— 
and do they raise hail? First, we had to 
build the side of a house, and paint the 
shingles with three coats to look wet from 
rain. Then set up a dogwood tree and 
shrubbery from a nursery, a Bus Stop sign 
from the Police Dept., and a couple of 
models in Koroseal coats syringed with 
rain drops. And over all, a series of per- 
forated water pipes to shower the place 
. . . All to make one photograph! Do you 
wonder we say, ‘When reproducing fine 
photographs, use fine paper to hold the 
detail we work hard to put into the orig- 
inals.’ All a printer has to do to create a 
million high-fidelity copies in less time 
than we take for one—is use Cantine 
Coated Paper! 

—Tony Venti 


PHOTO BY VENTI, FOR B, F. GOODRICH CO. COURTESY, V. C. KENNEY, ART DIRECTOR, GRISWOLD-ESHLEMAN CO. 


o GET full value and satisfaction out of your printing, don’t stop 
half-way in the production. Particularly when you have a fine 
photograph or painting to reproduce either by letterpress or offset, 
use genuine Cantine precision coated paper, capable of giving high 


fidelity through long runs as well as short ones. 


LETTERPRESS: n1-ArTs, ASHOKAN, ZENA, CAT’ 


Ad 9 SKILL, CANFOLD, M-C FOLDING, VELVETONE, SOFTONE, 
PSOPUS TINTS, ESOPUS POSTCARD 

OFFSET-LITHO: nr-arts C18, ZENAGLOSS OFFSET 

Sy C28, LITHOGLOSS CIS VARNISH, CATSKILL LITHO C18 


SOLD BY LEADING MERCHANTS. THE MARTIN CANTINE COMPANY, SAUGERTIES, N. Y. SPECIALISTS IN COATED PAPERS SINCE 1888. 
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t’s Different! Our Automatic Pager and Perforator 
Will Bring Extra Profits That You’ve Been Missing 





Compared with the vast industrial areas of U.S.A., Great Britain surely could be called ‘small’; 
yet in this tiny country of ours we produce some wonderful things. Just think of the lustrous 
pottery, for instance, that so many Americans have seen—and often acquired. Like America 
we make cars, ships, tractors, engines, and machinery of all descriptions. It is said of 
GONE ARE THE TROUBLESOME Birmingham that everything from a needle to an anchor is made in or around that great 

center. West Bromwich borders on Birmingham, and in our factory we make Rotary Printing 
Machines. Yes, we know very well such machines are made in your country, too. We refer of 


TYPE-HIGH BOXES. WE USE course to Rotogravure, Aniliners, Letterpress, etc., and Allied Machinery. (See other advertise- 


ments.) 


"ROTARY CAM-ACTUATED One machine of which we are particularly proud is our Automatic Paging and Perforating 


Machine. To our knowledge no such machine is made in the U.S.A. Since 1930 these very 


NUMBERING BOXES.” special ‘“‘Numberers’” have been installed in Australia, Malay, Africa, Europe, India, Ceylon, 
Rodesia, Nigeria, Burma, and so on. Why? Because they are run by unskilled labor, the 
finished work being ‘Precision Numbering” plus ‘Perforating.’ 


We have 110 installations in Great Britain and Ireland alone, with many “repeat’’ machines. 


They can’t all be wrong. So—U.S.A., why not look into the capabilities of this Unique Machine 
and cash in on the Numbering problems of your country? 


For fuller particulars please refer to the April and May issues of THE INLAND PRINTER, 
or write to us. James Halley & Sons Ltd., West Bromwich, England. 


JAMES HALLEY & SONS LID. 


WEST BROMWICH, ENGLAND 











FOR OVER 60 YEARS p pases 





RELIABILITY 


Internationally famous for high class 
workmanship, smooth (practically silent) 
running and economical production of 
finest art, security, banknote, label and 
similar work. 


ACCURATE REGISTER 


Automatic Stream Feeder provides 
extra time for precise register. Single 
impression cylinder insures accuracy. 


HIGH SPEED PRODUCTION 


Special features include patented inking 
system, efficient damping device, inte- 
gral roller wash-up method, pile delivery 
and other features that mean less down 








SINGLE COLOR 
OFFSET PRESSES 


Are made in six different 


sizes from 22” x 36” to 












42” x 59”. time and more production. 
TWO COLOR OFFSET PRESSES 
f RAPHIC ARTS 
pnt i &% CANN) Are made in five different sizes from Praza Mac 
CHICAGO SEPTEMBER 11-23 1950 25” x 36” to 43” x 65”. Fast and re‘iable. HINERY Corp 





1819 Broadway - 






New York 23 yy 







@ Write NOW for Illustrated Brochure ‘P=-1 


MANN PRESSES ARE MANUFACTURED BY GEORGE MANN & CO. LTD., LEEDS, ENGLAND 
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Weve got a rerun job for you- 
































For low-cost jobs that win reorders, run on 





MANAGEMENT BOND 


You often get several profits with Management Bond 
—the first when you deliver the job, and the others 
when your satisfied customer reorders. 


This watermarked Hammermill paper feeds beauti- 
fully, helps you avoid pressroom delays, enables you 
to deliver the job on time, print it right, and price it 


EXHIBITOR 








GRAPHIC ARTS 


EXPOSITION 





8% 


CHICAGO SEPTEMBER 11-23-1950 


right. A fast, economical worker in your shop—a re- 
liable performer in your customer’s business. 


Management Bond is available through your 
Hammermill Agent in white and six attractive 
colors. Send the coupon for 
sample book. 









Send this coupon to your Hammermill Agent 


or mail it to Hammermill Paper Company, 
1601 East Lake Road, Ezie, Pennsy:vania. 


Please send me — FREE — a sample book 
showing Hammermill’s MANAGEMENT BOND. 


Name 





Position 
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THE ELECTRON No. 78 MACHINE 


The Electron-O-Plaie No. 78 is a machine that can 
take any plate up to 57” x 75”. Built with an all welded 
solid steel tank and spring balanced bakelite cover. 


For better albumen plates suitable to 
give high quality printing combined 
with long runs, this new idea in plate- 
making has been proven a good money 
saver to the many users who have them 
in their plants today. 


Send for Booklets to: 


J. H. & G B. SIEBOLD, INC. 


47 Watts Street, New York 13, N. Y. 


Western Distributor 


CALIFORNIA PTG. INK CO., INC. 


545 Sansome Street 
San Francisco 11, Cal. 


Distributors for 


Electron Lithoplate 
Corporation 


99-105 SIXTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Office 








The NOIE BOOK 
of a Frinter ee 


a monthly house-magazine that... 
will help you to SELL YOUR printing! 


* Reserve “The Notebook” for your company. We will pro- 
vide it, monthly, completely and beautifully printed. Mail it 
to your list of printing buyers. It tells them how to use 
printed advertising to build their business, to make more 
money. It shows them how to plan, write and print. It gets 
requests for your salesmen to call. Only ONE printer in a 
territory can be accepted. He will own exclusive rights. Write 
fast for facts and samples. 





Read what a Printer user says: 
“We took over ‘The Notebook of a Printer’ for the Chi- 
cago territory because we believe it the finest printer’s 
house-magazine we have ever seen. The amazing thing 
about it is that it talks about PRINTING, tells busi- 
ness men how to plan it and make it pay, makes men 
skillful in using it. 
“We have known Oren Arbogust for many years as 
a master of impelling words. We’ve watched his work 
and that of his associates at Oren ‘Arbogust, Inc., and 
have heard men say: ‘They probably belong among the 
ten best ad agencies in America.’ ” 
—Howard J. Keller, Pres., D. F. Keller Co., 
Printers, Chicago 





It would assure automatic persistence in your advertising, 
selling without the turmoil of preparing it monthly. Write 
fast. Your firm name and address on cover and pages. 
OREN ARBOGUST, INC. 
228 NORTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 
Advertising for Printers 








YOU WONT SWEAT 


SUMMER IF 
YOUVE GOT 


FALCO 


rebuilt printin g machinery. 


/ 


FIRST SEE IF 
Rh CORPORATION 
343 SOUTH DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO 4 
HAS Tel.: Harrison 7-5643 
IT GENERAL OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE 
47-01 35th St., LONG ISLAND CITY 1, 


NEW YORK 
Tel.: Stilwell 4-8026 
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WHEN YOU OWN A JCM MACHINE 


The versatility of this machine in the 
manufacture of all types of business 
forms which require collation and 
tipping operation is literally without 
limitation. With a basic maximum 
sheet size on the form table of 17” x 
252" larger fold-over forms can be 
prepared with ease when required. 











Write for complete details on 
this low cost, profit making unit. 





J. CURRY MENDES CORP. 
ORIGINATOR OF SEMI-AUTOMATIC COLLATING MACHINERY 
HINES manutactured and sold by 104 BROOKLINE AVE. BOSTON 15, MASS. 
BRANCH orerces 


538 So Clark St 1206 So. Maple St. 22 East 29th St. 
©1950 J Curry Mendes CHICAGO, ILL LOS ANGELES, CALIF. NEW YORK, NY. 





with the New 
CHESHIRE SEMI-AUTOMATIC 
Mailing Machine 


This new machine comes to you at modest 
‘cost... performs like a champion. Pieces are 
_hand-fed into the machine where the pre- 
addressed strip or continuous pack form labels 
are placed in any desired position on the mail- 
ing by the automatic labeling head and deliv- 
ered to the pile hopper. eed operates 
in excess of 5000 per hour .. . faster than any 
operator can feed pieces. Feed catalogs, flyers, 
magazines, tabloids, envelo 
chures up to 80 pages of 50-Ib 
average speed in excess o : 
rien is — . . 
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FLUID or POWDER 






E with 


easels 


3-IN-1 
“‘NO-OFFSET” 
PROCESS 
UNITS 


For any type 
of Press—any 
type of 
printing 
Nationally known lithographer uses Paasche 
“No-Offset’’ Powder Unit, on latest type Miehle 
61 Offset Press, to insure delivery of clean 

white sheets at full press speeds. 


READ WHAT THE USERS SAY 
1. “Paasche ‘No-Offset’ Powder Units Lick the offset problem. 
Before installing Paasche on our New Era Label Presses, we tried 
five other makes.” 
2. “Delighted with our Paasche ‘No-Offset’ Fluid Unit installed 
on a Webendorfer Offset Press.” 
3. “Our Paasche ‘No-Offset’ Dual Combination Fluid and Powder 
Unit paid for itself in less than three weeks!’’ 


OVER 16,000 PRESSES EQUIPPED 
Pressmounted — Portable Stand — Portable Electric Aircompressor 
Units. Investigate now. 


Send for Bulletin NP349 and learn How fo Stop Ink Cffset. 


Solutions and Powders without abrasion — fully approved — for 
any kind of printing. Send for Bulletin NSP449. 


asch Merbrush be 
POTDEVIN 


1905 Diversey Pkwy. 
Chicago 14, Illinois 





Widely used by bookbinders and book 
printers. Applies 4%” to 4” glue strip 
along edge of sheet of paper without 
any gum oozing at the edges and the 
dry side remains clean. Amount of 
glue coating is accurately controlled. 
Automatic compensation for sheets of 
varying thickness. 












Write for catalog illustrating other gluing 
equipment for bookbinders and printers. 


POTDEVIN MACHINE CO. 


1226-A 38th ST., BROOKLYN 18, N. Y. 





Designers and manufacturers since 1893 of equipment 


for Bag Making, Printing, Coating, Gluingand Labeling 


AMCRICAN 


NUMB@RING:MACHING&Z 


FOR ALL NUMBERING REQUIREMENTS 











BLUE BOY 











BIG BOY 
’ “os 









ANY SPEED 
ANY PRESS 











HIGH SPEED 
SAFETY LOCK PAWL 








AT ALL DEALERS 


AMERICAN NUMBERING MACHINE CO. 


ATLANTIC AND SHEPHERD AVES., BROOKLYN 8, N. Y. 
BRANCH — 105 WEST MADISON STREET, CHICAGO 2, ILL, 

















SLICE AN INCH 
INTO 2000 PARTS? 





We do it every day 
because each PMC 
STERLING SEMI-STEEL 
BASE is accurately fin- 
ished to a tolerance of .0005 inch. You 
pay for precision when you buy a metal 
base . . . make sure you get it. The PMC 
STERLING TOGGLE BASE invites comparison 
. . « let your mi- 
crometer be your 


guide. 


Write for Details 





PRINTING MACHINERY COMPANY 


436 Commercial Square ¢ Cincinnati, Ohio 


23 East 26th Street @ New York 10, N.Y. 
Graphic Arts Exposition 
Chicago—Sept. 11-23 
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200... 


ARE AVAILABLE FOR 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


Write for Our New 
REVISED PRICE BOOK No. 8 








This is the number of type faces carried in 
stock, many of them exclusive designs avail- 
able only at L.A. Type. We can also furnish 
Spanish accents for most of the fonts. All dis- 
play type is cast from hard foundry metal to 
rigid specifications and correct alignment. 


PRECISION CAST TYPE 


L.A. TYPE 


FOUNDERS, INC. 


225 EAST PICO BOULEVARD e LOS ANGELES 15 




















SMALLER x 
Re Ne me OY 
SI L K Rs 


THANKS TO 


WETTER 


ENGINEERING 
SKILL 


You’ll understand why Wetter engineers have 
outstanding reputations when you consider the: 
skill necessary to design this tiny numbering 
machine. It’s the Midget Model, smallest stock 
typographic numbering machine made—only 
11/16” wide without side plates! For number- 
ing stamps, coupons, tickets, etc., where work 
room is limited. Drop ciphers in all wheels 
except unit. 

You can get the right answer to your num- 
bering problem by contacting our thoroughly 
experienced Engineering Department. Write 
for further information. 


@ 6271 Number it Better with A Wetter 


Ta. NUMBERING MACHINE CO. 


ATLANTIC AVENUE & LOGAN STREET « BROOKLYN 8, N.Y 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS AND BRANCHES OF A.T. F., INC. 

















PRET REAE SOO IS EEN LISS B08 pA ERI NE Inaw cSt Nee pr, = 


MODERNIZE YOUR ROTARIES 
WITH THE NEW 


WESTERN 






A PROVED 
PROFIT-MAKER IN LEADING PLANTS 


Used with new, improved Blatchford Hooks, the Western honey- 
comb cylinder is the fast, modern way of mounting curved 
plates. Small plates can be mounted more closely—less paper 
wastage. Register is improved. Press preparation time is cut 
‘way down. Lock-ups are sure—trouble free. We honeycomb 
your present cylinders for much less than the cost of replace- 
ment cylinders. 


WIRE, WRITE OR PHONE TODAY 


WESTERN 


PRINTING MACHINERY CO. 


3519 N. SPAULDING AVE. 
CHICAGO 18 


designers 

and builders of 

special printing presses, 
book presses 

and folders 





The “HOLE” is only part 
of the Story 


BLATCHFORD originated the “honeycomb” type 
of base. Others were quick to copy it. 

But the “hole” was only part of the Blatchford 
basic improvement in plate mounting! There 
was a stronger catch . . . there was a positive 
anchorage provided in each hole for the catch 
. . . there was a scientific pattern created to 
permit margins between plates as small as 
Yg-inch with absolute security and rigidity. 

It is the whole system . . . rather than the 
“hole” pattern . . . that makes Blatchford 
practical, safe, speedy and economical. 

Buy Blatchford . . . and be sure! 


q Anyone could mistake 
the BASE . . . but no 
one could possibly 
mistake the... 
Blatchford CATCHD 





EW. BLATCHFORD CO. 


Branch of National Lead Company 
111 Broadway 900 W. 18th St. 
New York 6, N. Y. Chicago 80, Ill. 
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From experience we find that 
this machine is being used for cutting 
up many kinds of bound and 

stitched books, and that this may 
interest many firms in the U.S.A. 


Gross wt. 1795 Ibs. 
Price F.O.B. England 









ANOTHER lel ANIRIRENY 6 PRODUCT 


Specially Designed For Cutting Toilet-Packs 


You can see from the illustration what happens 


These inter-leaved packs are usually produced in long lengths and subse- 
quently cut to required lengths. Well, here is the machine to do it. 

Powered with 1 H.P. motor, the cutting knife runs continuously, and the 
machine should be attended by unskilled labor. The machine is suitably 
guarded. 





Halley & Sons Ltd., WEST BROMWICH, ENGLAND 





Match your quality 

printing by quoting 

it on fine paper 
by 

Fox River 


Cotton Fiber Bond 
ledger - Onion Skin 
Wedding 
Wedding Bristol 














NEW! 





LEVERLOCK 


THE GALLEY LOCK THAT REALLY WORKS! 
Will Save You Money! 


* Eliminates tie-up of many kinds of linecast forms 

% Speeds page make-up and proofing 

% Holds securely for handling, shipping 

* Holds fine type on its feet for good proofs 

* Sizes to fit all standard steel galleys 

SAMPLE, (834’' Size) AVAILABLE.................. $1.00 POSTPAID 
ADDRESS INQUIRY TO NEAREST BRANCH 

WESTERN NEWSPAPER UNION—Branches in Principal Cities. 


E. C. PALMER & CO. LTD.—Dallas, Houston, Miami, New 
Orleans, Tampa 


HARRY W. BRINTNALL CO., INC.—San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
Seattle 


WALTER Y. STANLEY 


HASTINGS, MICHIGAN 











MAKE YOUR OWN Rubber 


— 






sel 
nmin Printing Plates 


Extreme Precision 
Tremendous Power 
Maintained Pressure 
Power Economy 

Connects to 110 V. 
Thermostatically Controlled 


The Eva-Press 


Write for Literature 
AMERICAN EVATYPE CORPORATION 
Platens 11 x 13 in. Deerfield, Illinois 














uses tons of metal each day to 
keep a full stock of everything 
shown in their catalog. 


15 S. Frederick St., Baltimore 2, Md. 


Branch: 
422 S. Plymouth Ct., Chicago 5. Ill. 
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BOOKBINDERS 





Engdahl 
Bindery 


EDITION BOOK BINDERS 
“Books Bound by Us Are 
Bound to Satisfy’ 


1056 W. Van Buren St. 


Chicago, Ill. 
Telephone MOnroe 6-6062 











CALENDAR AND CALENDAR PADS 


e CALENDAR PADS—67 Styles and Sizes. 

Write for catalog. Calendar backs for ad- 
vertising, sheet pictures. Wiebush Calendar 
Imptg. Co., 80 Franklin St., New York 13, N. Y. 





e@ WHOLESALE CALENDARS, FANS, AD- 

VERTISING NOVELTIES. Do Your Own 
Imprinting. Sell Your Regular Customers. All 
Styles. Trial Set $1.00. Fleming Calendar Co., 
6540 Cottage Grove, Chicago 37, Illinois. 





FOR SALE 








RICHARDS’ EXPERIENCE PAYS OFF 
Let us help you sell Die-Cut Printing 
Ask for Goose Book full of ideas 
J. A. RICHARDS CO., Kalamazoo, Mich. 











@e FOR SALE—22 x 29 Webendorfer, Model 

SA 138—producing every day—in excellent 
— Write Wilcox Press, Inc., Ithaca, New 
ork. 





@ AN EXTENSIVE LINE of new and rebuilt 

printing equipment on easy terms. Write 
for free list. Missouri Central Type Foundry, 
Wichita, Kans. 





@ 54” SEYBOLD CUTTER—Rebuilt, guaran- 

teed, available immediately. Wagner & Leh- 
man, 52 Beekman Street, New York 7, New 
York, Worth 2-2063-4. 





@ +1250 MULTILITH OFFSET PRESS. 10x14 

sheet size, like new. A-1 shape and Vari- 
Typer—8 fonts, good condition. Has both roll 
and one time tape attachment, light. Automatic 
Justifier. Changing equipment. Both for 
$1,450.00. Religious Supply Service, Inc., 116- 
118 N. Walnut St., North Manchester, Ind. 
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FOR SALE (continued) 
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FOR SALE (continued) 





Selectively p 


New Amsco 


TYPE & PR 
OF ILLINO 





MERCHANTS & MACHINISTS 
TO THE PRINTING TRADES 


to precision standards 


Miller Simplex No. 6961 

Miller 4 track Two Color 

Miehle 41 Two Color No. 18998 
Miehle 41 Single Color No. 18308 
Miehle No. 4 and 5/0, hand fed 
Cleveland Model W Folder 14 x 20 


3312 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 13 
CABLE: 
















Save Time, 
Reduce Costs, 
Get Better 


urchased, rebuilt 


Printing with 


Oe) Job 


Press Locks 





These locks solve the problem of ob- 
taining a safe, sure lock-up with the 
least waste of time and effort. One 
of the six sizes is sure to be right for 
the job. A full set would be a real gift 
to your composing room, and would 
pay you cash dividends for years to 
come. Made in 1” 142”, 2”, 3”, 4” 


Chases in Stock 


ESS 


IS, INC. 


TYPRESS - CHICAGO 













and 5”. 
All Sizes — Prompt Shipment From Stock 








either WET or DRY 
rotation .. . On the 
. and with your 


chromes . . . 





222 EAST OHIO ST. + 








PROCESS MORGANS & WILCOX mre. co. 
Dept. |, Middletown, N. Y. 
P R i N T | N G Printers Supplies Since 1878 
Pp L AT E Ss DEALERS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
eee 


made just for you! 
According to your specifications . . 


original color process plates from colored 
drawings, Carbo or Dye prints and Kode- 
50 years of “know how" are 
yours for the asking. 
Send us your copies and specifications 
We will gladly give you our quotation 


Indianapolis Engraving Co., Inc 






















STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD 
Makes Embossing Easy 
Needs no heating or melting—Simply wet 
We make it, attach it to tympan and let press run 


until dry. Sheets 534 x 914 inches. $1.25 
a dozen postpaid. 


THE INLAND PRINTER 
309 W. Jackson Blvd. @ Chicago 6, IIl. 





. Proofed 
in your correct printing 
paper used for the job 
inks too... 

































e MILWAUKEE BRONZERS—For all presses. 
Some rebuilt units. C. H. Henschel Mfg. Co., 
W. Mineral Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 






INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 






(Continued on next page) 














31-31 FORTY-EIGHTH AVENUE 


Amsco Chases SOLD BY ALL DEALERS 


% Electric-Welded »% Square and True >» Absolutely Guaranteed 


AMERICAN STEEL CHASE COMPANY 


« LONG ISLAND CITY, NEW YORK 











IDEAL ROLLER & MANUFACTURING CO. 





e 
Step up quality! 
Use Ideal Synthox rollers with linseed 
base or heat-set inks. High quality 
presswork, clean, clear colors. Save 
resetting time and press shutdowns. 


Chicago 8, Ill. 
Long Island City 1, N.Y. 
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ROUND an FLAT 


ia ZZZZ3 


a stitching wire for Bookbinding 
and Box Stitching is available in 
galvanized or copper coated finishes 
in all popular sizes . . . round or flat 






















on spools and cores. 


SENECA WIRE & MFG. CO. 


FOSTORIA, OHIO 
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The 2 ome Bridge | Malls Ie, ny Ohi 


“ee a o 

~ 
@ New York, 38° Fifth Avenue @ Chicago, 608 $. nine ®@ Philadelphia, 1736 Land Title Bldg. 
@ St. Louis, 4053 Lindell Blvd. @ San Francisco, 1 Drumm Street @ Baltimore, 707 Garrett Bldg. 






More-than thirty 
» grades of white 
and colors...in 
Dextrine, Stro 
and Special Glues 


FOR SALE (continued) 


Beall’s Better Belts 


for the Miehle Vertical 


Ww mW”, 
the “1Q=W" is 
Pre-stretched e Better Built 
(With Sea Island Cotton, Rayon and a 
Secret Composition—no rubber) 
* Impervious to Oil 
* Doubly Guaranteed 
Against stretching more than 1’’—or breakage. 
(6 month Guarantee on — basis or money 
ack). 
$10.40 postPaio 
NOT AVAILABLE FOR LATE MODEL V-50 
Order these PINK belts today and be belt happy. 


Jack Beall Vertical Service 


641 S. Dearborn St., WE 9-7407 Chicago 5, Ill. 




















||| | ->—— SAVE MONEY, — 
j | MAKE-UP and MAKE-READY 

wih Hand Planed Rule 
ony 29¢ ie. 


2 PT. to 36 PT. 


Save time and money with these perfect HAND 
PLANED RULE. No imperfections to cause 
delay. Hand planing top and bottom assures 
accuracy. A real value at this low price. 


| 
| | | LEADS & SLUGS 3,'%;,"" omy 226 us 


| MINIMUM ORDER—100 LBS. ASSORTED 


e 




















ae today for FREE RULE CHART 


— 4 








bite for Samples 

and name of your 
nearest Ti:Bi Dealer 
and rubber Gngraver.... 


EePi Comeany 





1000 BROADWAY KANSAS CITY 6, M0. 














HOW TO TAKE 
ur | INDUSTRIAL PHOTOGRAPHS 


OUT 
By M. H. Zielke and F. G. Beezley 
113 pages, 10, by 81, illustrated throughout, $5.00 


This book provides a camera eye view of industry. More than 
100 photographs are included. It describes and offers solutions to 
the special problems facing those who photograph men and ma- 
chines. Pictorial, human interest, news photographs, and the pic- 
ture story, are treated as separate sections. The reader will learn 
what factors must be taken into consideration and how he should 
apply these factors to get industrial pictures of the quality sought 
by advertising managers, agency executives, newspaper, general 
magazine and industrial press editors. 


Order from: 


THE INLAND PRINTER 
309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Illinois 

















HIGH SPEED ROTARY 


NEWSPAPER PRESSES 
Walter Scott & Co., Inc., Plainfield, N. J. 











STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD 


Makes Embossing Easy 


Needs no ones or melting—Simply wet it, attach it to tympan and 
let prese run until dry. Sheets 534x912 inches. $1.25 a dozen, postpaid. 


Instruction with each package. 
THE INLAND PRINTER 
309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Illinois 
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Classified Buyers Guide (continued) 
FOR SALE (continued) 





TWO COLOR 
MIEHLE PRESSES 


Available for inspection — 
Immediate removal 


1 5/0, bed 52” x 65”, 
with ext. del. 


1 3/0, bed 45” x 62”, 
with ext. del. 


3 1/0, bed 427%” x 56”, 
with ext. del. 

Cross and Pile Feeders available for 
above. 

1 Seybold 3-knife Trimmz:r. 

5 Model C Intertypes. 

1 Christensen Stitcher, 5 stations, 
2 heads. 


Details on request 


Northern Machine Works 


(Tel. Market 7-3800) 
323-29 N. Fourth Street, Philadelphia 6, Pa. 














All-Electric 
Rubber and 








Molding 
Machines 


Precision 
ground, 
floating 
platens. 
Perfect 
plates 
every time. 
A model 


Model V-104, 19” x 19” for every 
platens. 125 tons pressure. printing need. 


pA) GRAPHIC ARTS 
EXPOSITION 5% 


Write for illustrated Folder P 


ELECTRO-COPYST, INC. 


205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 





@ 36 x 49 DEXTER JOBBING FOLDER Cross 

feeder; news imposition; 4 R. A. folds with 
1 parallel to 3rd and 4th; 8 page trimmer; 16 
and 382 perf.; grippers at lst and 2nd; header- 
up at 8rd and 4th. A.C. motor. Price $1650 
F.O.B. Lloyd Hollister Inc., 1232 Central Ave., 
Wilmette, Illinois. 





@ FOR SALE—A. G. Burton power punching 

machine with good assortment of slot punch- 
ing dies. H. C. Sherman and Company, 801 So. 
Wells Street, Chicago 7, Illinois. 





@ BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY: New model 
National book sewing machines; also rebuilt 

machines. Write for particulars. Joseph E. 

Smyth Co., 720 So. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


(Continued on next page) 


From Chicago's Finest Color Plants- 
Modern, Used Offset 


Presses Shown in Operation 


HARRIS 42 x 58 LSK TWO COLOR 
HARRIS 41 x 54 LB SINGLE COLOR 
HARRIS LSC 35 x 45 SINGLE COLOR 
HARRIS S7L 36 x 48 HI PILE DELIVERY 
HARRIS S8L 28 x 42 HI PILE DELIVERY 


9 HARRIS LSN 21 x 28 PRESSES 
SPEED 6,000 PER HOUR 


WEBENDORFER 22 x 29 OFFSET PRESS 
SEYBOLD AND SHERIDAN CUTTERS 
CLEVELAND 26 x 40 AUTO FOLDER 
CHRISTENSEN GANG STITCHER 
SHERIDAN-ROWE 3-KNIFE TRIMMERS 


J. SPERO & COMPANY 


549 W. RANDOLPH ST. 


CHICAGO 6 


TELEPHONE — ANdover 3-4633 














AMERICAN 
ROLLERS 


ARE NOTED FOR 
FINE PRESSWORK 


es) GRAPHIC ARTS gr 
EXPOSITION 
AMERICAN ROLLER CO. 


1342 N. Ha!sted St., Chicago 22, Ill. 
225 N. New Jersey St., Ind:anapolis 4, Ind. 

















PRINTING INKS 


Their Chemistry & Technology 
By CARLETON ELLIS 

568 pages of profusely illus- 7 5 
trated text giving usable in- 

formation for printers, lithog- 

' raphers, chemists 

THE INLAND PRINTER ® CHICAGO 6 
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Classified Buyer’s Guide (continued) 
FOR SALE (continued) 


i= a ETYPES ETTER Insist on Megill’s 


Gauge Pins 
for use on all Job Presses 


helps impr ove MEGILL'S —S eee 


PATENT 











Spring Tongue ® 


competitive position of oe igo 


medium-sized dailies & MEGILL'S PATENT original steel @ 


HEAD 12, 15 OR 18 PT HIGH - 75¢ DOZEN 


When the Hanford (Calif.) Daily Sentinel and Morning Remember. onty mecitt MAKES 
Journal found themselves squeezed between increased pro- SPRING TONGUE GAUGE PINS. 
duction costs and more active competition from large-city THE 

dailies, they determined to meet the competition by increas- EDWARD lL. MEGILL COMPANY 
ing their news content by 30%. The Pioneer in 1870 


763 ATLANTIC AV., BROOKLYN 17, N. Y. 








This increase was accomplished without a corresponding 
increase in costs by the use of Teletypesetter—the modern 
production method which operates composing machines 
automatically. mame NOW... measure 











Today the publisher of the Hanford papers reports, “I do ied type areas 
zeke without mathematics! 


not know what we would have done without our Teletype- 
setters. We are going on our third year and getting better 
and better.” 

Many publishers feel the same about Teletypesetter —as 
experience demonstrates that Teletypesetter can step up 
straight-matter output of composing machines as much as 
50% to 100%, with uo increase in labor costs. 

If you want to see how Teletypesetter can help you step vom 
up output, cut production costs, improve shop efficiency, : ® A yot is flex: 
and produce a bigger and better publication, write to: 





o the eyes. Large. 
“ eon black markings a * 
wart yellow background. 


TELETYPESETTER CORPORATION 3 at rts mat og 


1400 Wrightwood Avenue, Chicago 14, Illinois me 11 East 




















SEE TELETYPESETTER DEMONSTRATED 

AT ANPA MECHANICAL CONFERENCE 
You are cordially invited to see Teletypesetter in action in our 
booth (62-63) at the ANPA meeting in Buffalo, June 12-14. 














Monotype Giant Caster, 4 molds, 





Buy or Sell Equipment, 76 fonts mats, late faces, 42 
° to 72 point 

Find a Better Job, Monotype casters, keyboards, 
- mats, molds, etc. 

Hire a Man of Unusual Talent... Two Miller Simplexes, 20 x 26, 


INLAND PRINTER advertising carries your message to more latest models, automatic oiling 


than 11,500 subscribers monthly—the largest group of paid sub- 54” Seybold cutter, autoclamp, 
scribers in the field—more than 50,000 interested readers. Classi- power back gauge 

fied line ads cost only $1 per line (45 characters per line, average). 

Situations Wanted, 80c per line. Minimum 3 lines. Classified Dis- Complete inventory on request 


play and Contract Rates on request. Send your copy along now. 


ADS IN THE INLAND PRINTER GET RESULTS! OC ee Rae 


82 BEEKMAN STREET @ NEW YORK 7, N.Y 
TELEPHONE BEEKMAN 3-1791 














(Continued on next page) 
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Classified Buyer’s Guide (continued) 
FOR SALE 





FIT TYPE TO LAYOUT ACCURATELY 


Save time, money, and bother. Elco Universal 
Typemeter simplifies all copyfitting; any type, 
any size, in lines of any measure. Get your copy 
now. Only $5, postpaid, with full instructions 
for use. Order from The Inland Printer Book 
Dept. or Elco Typographic Service, Second and 
Dueber, S. W., Canton 6, Ohio 





HELP WANTED 


@ COMPOSING ROOM FOREMAN for Union 

job shop, located in small town in South. 
Must be good typographer capable of marking 
all copy. Have thorough knowledge of imposi- 
tion as will be required to line up and give 
final O. K.’s. Beginning salary $100.00 week. 
Chance for advancement to right man. Write 
giving list of references, age, marital status and 
background of experience to Box M-1394, The 
Inland Printer, Chicago 6, Illinois. 





e@ SALARIED POSITIONS. $3600 to $30,000. 

This confidential service for outstanding men 
who desire a new connection, will develop and 
conduct preliminary negotiations without risk 
to present position. Send name and address for 
details. Tomsett Associates, 1208 Berger Bldg., 
Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 





@ FOREMAN wanted who is a good typog- 

rapher and mark-up man to take complete 
charge of modern composing room in the mid- 
west. Must be good executive and capable of 
making decisions. Good salary, open, to the man 
who qualifies. Write fully, giving past experi- 
ence and references. Box J-1403, The Inland 
Printer, Chicago 6, Illinois. 





e@ IMMEDIATE OPENING AVAILABLE in 

Minn., Wis. and Iowa cities for good reliable 
foremen, Lino., Offset press and Camera opera- 
tors, etc. Free placement. Write to Graphic 
Arts Industry, Inc., 1104 Currie Ave., Minneap- 
olis, Minn. 





@ WANTED AT ONCE: One machine operator 

and one ad and makeup man. Give full in- 
formation first letter. City of 35,000; one of 
best plants in West Virginia. ITU member. 
Write A. W. Plyman, Foreman, Clarksburg Pub. 
Co., Clarksburg, W. Va. 





MOTOR CONTROL AND EQUIPMENT 


@ CLINE ELECTRIC MFG. CO., Cline-West- 

inghouse Motor and control equipment for 
printing machinery. 211 West Wacker Dr., 
Chicago, Ill. 





PRINTING PLANT FOR SALE 


@ ONE-MAN SHOP grossing $9,000 in town 

18,000; can be increased; 12x18 Kluge auto- 
matic, two NS C&P open presses, cutter, power 
drill, 185 cases type. Priced to sell; some terms. 
Box 124, Keokuk 1, Ia. 





PRINTING PLANT WANTED 


@ PRINTING PLANT WANTED Small, going 

operation, printing or litho, wanted in small 
town in middle west. Please send complete 
details in confidence to Box J-1404, The Inland 
Printer, Chicago 6, Illinois. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 


@ CONTROLLER & MANAGEMENT EXECU- 

TIVE under 40 offers 15 yrs. heavy experi- 
ence in management, controller duties, finance 
and credits. Able to develope and install COST, 
BUDGETS, and INTERNAL CONTROL sys- 
tems. Presently and for several years employed 
as Controller for printing concern. Will relo- 
cate anywhere. Salary approx. $10,000. Box 
J-1405, The Inland Printer, Chicago 6, Illinois. 





® OPERATOR-PRINTER—Married, deaf, over 

galley per hr. Prefer north California or 
Oregon. George Perry, 288 So. Grandview St.. 
Los Angeles 4, California. 


(Continued on next page) 
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A good 
workman 
deserves 


Hamilton 


equipment! 


@ The better the printer, the more 
important his production . . . and 
the more valuable his time! That’s a 
most important reason for giving 
him the time-saving advantages of 
Hamilton Equipment. 


With Hamilton Equipment he works 
more conveniently, with fewer inter- 
ruptions, because Hamilton Equip- 
ment makes it possible for him 
always to have ample supplies of 
needed materials in easy reach. 


Hamilton Equipment also provides 
maximum working and storage facil- 
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ities in minimum floor area, thus per- 
mits more men to work in less space 
without getting in each other’s way. 


Have you thought about re-arrang- 
ing your composing room for more 
profitable production? Mail coupon 
below for the catalogs you need, also 
for free copy of booklet “Composing 
Room Layout” that suggests how to 
get started and the easy steps you 
take to carry through such an extra- 
profit program. 


Hamilton Manufactuning Company 


Two Rivers, Wisconsin 





-r Please send me Hamilton Catalogs as follows: WS 


No. -. ee Com- 
sing Room Equipment 
sla YOUR NAME 





Cl No. 23, Type Cabinets 
COMPANY. 








a No.24,Imposing Tables and 


No. 25, Wood Type and 
Accessories 


CITY. 


STREET ADDRESS. 








Booklet, ‘Composing Room 
Layout” 
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BEST-SELLING BOOKS FOR 


How to Prepare Art and Copy for 
Offset Lithography.......... acncsasesascava pelea 


By Wm. J. Stevens. Explains fundamentals 
of design, photography, art work, and type 
proofs for offset; the “paste-up”; adding color 
to the paste-up; art for color processes, etc. 
Shows how to deal with eer J problems ; 
125 illustrations; size 8%” by 11”. 


Science of Imposition, The................ $5.00 


By John Reed. A text based upon funda- 
mentals and daily pressroom and bindery prac- 
tice. Shows printed sheet and stone layouts, 
proper makeup, lineup, lockup stunts, bookbind- 
ing operations. Machine folds on Anderson High 
Speed, Dexter, Brown, Cleveland, Chambers, 
Liberty. and Baum folders. 91 illustrations; 
4% by 6%. 





EVERY PRINTER’S LIBRARY 


Order Through THE INLAND PRINTER Book Department 


Guide to Estimating Printing.......... $12.50 


By Ruthven K. Smith. New and scientific 
method of pricing commercial printing. Con- 
tains tabies for obtaining material required and 
manufacturing costs of various operations for 
both letterpress and offset. 


Mechanism of the Linotype.............. $5.00 


By John S. Thompson. (Revised edition). 
Complete instructions on care and operation of 
linotype, for novices or experienced operators, 
with 170 illustrations of parts and latest models. 
Revised and amplified by E. M. Keating, instruc- 
tor in Mergenthaler Linotype School, Chicago. 
Explains functions, adjustments, replacement of 
parts, and things to remember; 4% by 6%: 
230 pages. 
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Made Lo Over 
fr Your Guscnets/ 


ENNIS made-to-order salesbooks. manifold books, restaurant checks and tags 
for a wide range of businesses are made to order for you, too — because they'll 
mean a greater volume at a higher unit profit! ENNIS quality and workmanship 
are the kind that make customers come back for more... the ENNIS profit 
structure is the kind that makes you glad they do! 























STOCK and MADE-TO-ORDER BOOKS for Grocers e Department Stores 
e Clothing Stores e Bottlers e Bakeries e Wholesale Houses @ Filling 
Stations e Dairies... FOR EVERY BUSINESS THAT SELLS 





PLUS a complete line of printed-to-order Bank Deposit Slips, 
Restaurant Checks, Bills of Lading and Special Tags. 


FOR OVER 40 YEARS — ENNIS HAS BEEN THE 
SPECIALTY MANUFACTURER FOR THE 
PRINTER! Write today for the ENNIS Catalog and 
samples — they're profit-packed! 





(Gnnis) tac & sALesBook co. 


Manufacturers of Paper Products for the Trade 





General Office & Factory: ENNIS, TEXAS @ Eastern Division & Factory: CHATHAM, VA. 
WAREHOUSES: Houston, Texas; Birmingham, Ala.; New Orleans, La.; Albuquerque, N. M. 








Classified Buyer’s Guide (continued) 


SPECIALTY PRINTING 

@ IMPRINT LINES—Wanted by Specialty 
Composition House. Any measure up to 5 

inches. Price per line furnished on request. 

Would install Intertype machine in your plant 

if volume warranted it. E. W. Rush Co., 749 

Monroe Ave., Rochester 7, New York. 





e@ SALES & ORDER BOOKS — BUSINESS 

FORM, One-Time Carbon Forms, Envelopes 
and Tags. Free Illustrated Price Lists. ERSCO, 
Cor. Compton Avenue, Bronx 61, N. Y. 





STATIONERY 

@ WEDDING INVITATIONS and other en- 
graved stationery of fine quality. Siegrist 

aga Co., 924 Oak St., Kansas City 18, 
oO. 





STITCHING WIRE 

@ SPECIFY PRENTISS Stitching Wire. Over 
ninety-two years of wire drawing experience. 

Supplied in coils or on spools. Sold by leading 

dealers everywhere. 





STOCK CUTS AND PHOTOS 


CUSTOMER DOLLARS ARE 
WISE DOLLARS 





The Printer with IDEAS 
Serves the Client best. 


STOCKCUTS ano 
STOCKPHOTOS 


— YOUR “HOW TO” 
Request Cutalog 86 NOW 


This sixty-four page size 9 x 1-2 plastic bound 

Cutalog contains ideas in STOCK CUTS and 

STOCK PHOTOS easy to use and economical. 
Write Now! Cutalog 86 is FREE! 


COBB SHINN 


721 Union St., Indianapolis 25, Ind. 


(Continued on next page) 
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Classified Buyer’s Guide (continued) 
TYPEFOUNDERS 


ORPLID 


You’ll need this bs | a a of today! Available im- 
mediately in sizes 10 to 48 point. rite for specimen 
sheets and font prices. eet from hard foundry metal. 


ACME TYPE FOUNDRY 


633 Plymouth Court Chicago 5, Illinois 


















NEW FACES — NEW FONTS 


ONE LINE SPECIMENS 
PRICES.... CATALOG 


Sent FREE on Request 


BEST CREDIT FOR OLD METAL 


PERFECTION TYPE sroncis ‘min. 





@ DURABLE FOUNDRY TYPE: Attractive 
faces, always dependable. Write for circular. 
Northwest Type Foundry, Minneapolis 15, Minn. 





@ FOUNDRY TYPE & PRINTERS EQUIP- 
MENT. Catalogs sent free on request. Write 
Perfection Type Inc., St. Paul 1, Minn. 








WORLD’S HANDIEST 5 


TYPE BOOK 


This will save $5 of your time every 
week you use it, or your money back 


Contains transparent pages of complete alphabets 
in caps and lower case, the letters being split up in 
groups of five characters with one three-to-the-em 
space between each group. This makes for easier 
character count, and with the transparent sheets 
available you can quickly determine proper size 
on your art work. 

Sheets easily taken out of 22 ring ‘‘tear-proof”’ 
binder. Showing of type include 130 complete 
type fonts in eighteen point with numerals and 
a few ligatures. There are 120 blocks of type, two 
inches wide by one inch deep. The bottom half of 
the block is spaced. The upper half is set solid. 
The number of words in the block is indicated. 
The number of characters lower case per inch is 
given. The facts enable you to choose a type of 
color quickly and secure a fast type count. 

Numbers of type are given as well as their name. 
This enables you to order ‘‘Alternate Gothic 
Number 3” by merely writing the numerals 177. 

Send in your order today, or phone your or- 
der (if in Chicago) to HArrison 7-7890. We will 
mail you a copy of the World’s Handiest Type 
Book for free five day perusal. 


THE INLAND PRINTER 
3£9 West Jackson Bivd. - Chicago 6, Illinois 








Protect your presswork against dam- 
age. GLAZCOTE provides the easy, 
low-cost way. Merely add it to your 
regular inks, according to simple direc- 
tions. GLAZCOTE, a protective ink con- 
ditioner, provides a tough, glossy 
scratchproof finish that resists abra- 
sion. You can insure customer satis- 
faction with this job-tested, economical 
protection. A little goes a long way. 
GLAZCOTE is the practical answer to 
one of printing’s most troublesome 
problems. 


INK TROUBLES VANISH 


when you keep your regular inks at printing peak 
with Central’s famous ink conditioners — they 
make all inks better in printing qualities. 
"33" for Letterpress 
"0-33" (Litho and Multilith) 
"600" for Light-bodied inks 


Mahes Good Ink Better 


Write today for a free copy of ‘‘TO THE PRESSMEN’’ 











100% Guarantee 


8 LB. TRIAL ORDER — If 
GLAZCOTE does not satis- 
fy you completely, you 
may return the unused 
portion at our expense. 


MG OUHOUATE 








COMPOUNDING COMPANY 


IN CANAD A—it's 


Export Division: 


we 
\ ee 
CANADIAN FINE COLOR CO., LTD., 
35 South William Street, New York 4, New York 


‘Guiterman Co., 


Inc., 





8 North Damen Avenue Chicago 47 Illinois 


TORONTO 





Rotaries by 





WEST BROMWICH, ENGLAND 








MULTI-COLOR: 


ROTOGRAVURE 
ANILINE 
LETTERPRESS 

REWINDING—SHEETING 


James Halley & Sons Ltd., 
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Try Cromwell Yourself! 
Fill Out This Coupon For a 
FREE Working Sample— 


CROMWELL paper compaNy 


4801-39 South Whipple Street, Chicago 32, Illinois 


dont aay Tympan: 
ay CROMWELL” 


With Cromwell Special Prepared 
Tympan, your make-ready troubles 
are over. It’s extra hard. Every sheet 
is uniform throughout. Cromwell 
Tympan has amazingly high tensile 


strength and absolute resistance 
to oil, moisture and atmospheric 
changes. With Cromwell you get 
clean, sharp impressions every time. 


And it’s UNCONDITIONALLY 


GUARANTEED! 


Cromwell Paper Company 
4801 South Whipple Street 
Chicago 32, Illinois 


I'd like to try Cromwell Tympan. Please send me a sample sheet. 
No obligation, of course. 
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There are a lot of reasons. 

In the first place an Intertype 
Mixer Line-Composing 
Machine will do anything 

a non-mixer can do...PLUS: 





Model F contains 90-channel main magazines only 
Model G combines 72 and 90-channel main ae 


PLUS mixed composition for grocery and other 

publication advertisements. : 
PLUS faster production of heads, sub-heads and — q 
body copy due to continuous distribution. a 


PLUS bold lead-ins and straight matter for 
listings or picture captions. . 


PLUS classified and other complex matter. 
PLUS complicated manual, catalog and direct m 
copy where mixed composition is widely used. 


On an Intertype® Model F or G Mian, an iaperiitor can set 
kinds of composition suggested above and many others... 


straight matter speed. In fact, copy that would be expensive 
_ to set on a non-mixer is economical on a Mixer. The operator 


does not have to swing magazines. He doesn’t even have to 
leave his chair. Everything he needs i is at his fingertips. 


Measure this versatility—this ease of operation—against your 


present method of type composition and youl see we more 


Intertype Mixets : are in n use f z 


INTERTYP E ( i 


Brooklyn 2 ° sont: id Boston 10 « - ~ anFr 





THE INTERTYPE FOTOSETTER® MACHINE WILL BE ON PUBLIC > Di »L/ Y FORT THE FIRST TIME 
AT THE GRAPHIC ARTS EXPOSITION IN CHICAGO SEPTEMBER 11-23 a 








